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PREFACE. 


Axmost imperceptibly has another year passed away, and brought us 
to the period of tendering, as we respectfully do, our very sincere 
thanks to our readers for their continued support, and which we again 
solicit the favour of in future. 


When we closed the previous volume, we entered into engagements 
as ‘to. the application of our labours in prosecuting the duties in con- 
nexion with the present one. Eighteen years ago we stated what was 
our aim in commencing the Magazine, and we have pursued the course 
then marked out, viz., ‘‘ to render it really useful and interesting to 
those for whom it was intended, and that no other subjects would be 
admitted into its pages.” To the best of our judgment we have so 
conducted the publication, and our constant endeavour has been fully 
to realize the promises annually made to our supporters and friends. 
In referring to the present volume, we think we may say, without 
ostentation, that it is equal, if not superior, to any that has preceded it. 
We are very sensible of the obliging assistance which our contributors 
have rendered us, thus enabling us to fulfil our promises. 


In infancy we lived among a profusion of flowers, and such has been 
our privilege and enjoyment up to the present time. We always 
admired and loved flowers, and the culture of them has been a source 
of much delight. The conducting of this Magazine has always yielded 
us much pleasure, and we think the last volume the chiefest. 


iv PREFACE. 


In reference to the future, we engage to use our utmost exertions to 
meet the wishes of our readers, and to accomplish which we most 
respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in forwarding us communi- 
cations of everything relative to Floriculture, however small in extent 
the subject may be. With their assistance we will endeavour to please 
and profit all, and doubt not of accomplishing our object satisfactorily. 
We have not received a single complaint during the past year, but 
had many pleasing testimonies of approbation. 


The sale of previous, years’ volumes has likewise greatly increased, 
and we are now providing for future demand. The recommendation 
by our friends of the FiroricutruraL CABINET AND FLoRIsTs’ 
MAGAZINE to others will prove an additional stimulus to our exertions, 
and for such favours we will evidence a more corresponding proof of 
our gratitude by our deeds. 


Richmond, 26th November 1850. 
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ACHIMENES JAUREGUIA. 


HIS lovely family is universally admired, and it affords us much 
pleasure to have the opportunity of figuring in our first Number of 

a new volume, the very charming addition we now do. We have been 
enabled to do so by the kindness of our respected correspondent, Mr. 
Friedrich Haage, jun., florist and seedsman, of Erfurt in Prussia; to 
whom, for the favour, we feel much indebted. . 

The following particulars relative to this valuable acquisition have 
been communicated by Mr. Haage :— 

As with indigenous blue or violet-flowering plants, and some tropical 
sorts, the white colour is sometimes found amongst the wild growing 
ones; for instance, the Campanula Gentiana, the Salvia pratensis 
and patens, &c., so that indefatigable traveller, Mr. Warszcewicz, found 
in the year 1847 upon an exhausted volcano, near Guatemala, the 
white-coloured, long-blossomed Achimenes above mentioned, in a single 
specimen amongst hundreds of others, though all of the lilac or red- 
flowering species. The delight of the collector at this splendid dis- 
covery is easily to be imagined. He cautiously dug the plant up, and 
conveying it to Guatemala, he planted it in the garden of the Prussian 
Consul, Mr. Klee. A lady of that place took a drawing of the flower, 
which Mr. Warszcewicz sent me, with the remark that he had named 
this novelty after the lady, Jaureguia, and that with the first oppor- 
tunity he would send me some tubers of it. On the 2nd of January, 
1848, I received such a tuber fastened by means of a wafer to the 
letter in which it was enclosed ; but the tuber, not having been better 
protected, was quite dried up, and all attempts at re-animation proved 
without success. 

It was only in the present year (1849) towards the middle of August, 
after a voyage of seven months and a half, that I received, together 
with a number of Orchidez, packed up in sand in a little tin-box, all 
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the remaining tubers, which had put forth many shoots on the way, and 
arrived in rather a dry condition; only here and there the extreme 
points gave signs of animation. ‘These I planted with great care, kept 
them moderately warm, and caused them very soon to begin growing. 

The most vigorous plants are now, in the midst of November, in full 
bloom, and afford an exceedingly charming aspect. I have caused a 
drawing to be made, and shall have it lithographed and coloured so as 
to give amateurs an idea of this splendid acquisition. Though the 
white colour itself, considered apart, is not the most brilliant amongst 
flowers, yet among the Achimenes, which are already cultivated en 
masse in greater towns by amateurs on account of their beautiful effect, 
only the lilac and violet-blue colours in the large-blossomed specimens 
have heretofore predominated. But since last year, owing partly to 
new importations, partly to the production of hybrids, larger flowers in 
orange, carmine, scarlet, and pink have appeared. All these brilliant 
colours will now be exceedingly enhanced by the above mentioned new, 
large-blossomed, strikingly handsome white species with carmine-red 
stellated centre. 

This flower belonging, as above stated, to Achimenes longifiora, I 
think any further detailed description and explanation of the mode of 
culture is unnecessary. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


ADAMIA VERSICOLOR.— V ARIOUS-COLOURED. 


It is a dwarf shrub, which was found by Mr. Fortune at Hong Kong, 
in China, who sent it to the Horticultural Society ; and in the green- 
house at Chatsworth Gardens it has lately bloomed. The foliage has 
much the appearance of Hydrangea japonica, but the flowers are 
different. They are borne in a pyramidical panicle, a foot in diameter. 
The flowers when in bud are globose, and white, but as they expand 
they change to purple, and finally to a violet-blue ; when fully blown, 
each is about three quarters of an inch across, The fine heads of 
flowers are highly ornamental. If it should fruit too in this country, 
its rich blue berries will be beautiful too. The treatment given to the 
Hydrangea japonica suits this plant; it grows and blooms freely with 
it. (Figured in Pax. Mag. of Gardening.) 


AncuriA Maxoyana.—(Mr. Maxoy’s.) 


This plant belongs to the Cucurbitaceea (or Cucumber tribe). It is 

-a perennial plant, in the possession of Messrs. Knight and Perry, of 
King’s Road, Chelsea, where it has bloomed in a coolish stove. The 
parts termed the flower (similar to petals) are near an inch long, very 
narrow, of a vermilion colour. They are produced in terminal bundles, 
and havea singular appearance. (Figured in Pax. Mag. of Gardening.) 


BRACHYSEMA APHYLLUM.—(TuE LEAFLESs.) 


It is a small shrub, of the Leguminose tribe (Pea-formed), a native 
of the Swan River colony. It is leafless, but blooms freely. ‘The 
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corolla is at first orange sprinkled with red, afterwards becomes a deep 
blood colour. Each blossom is about an inch and ahalf long. It will 
form a very handsome greenhouse ornament, and ought to be in every 
one. Although figured in the Botanical Magazine, a living plant has 
not yet been introduced into this country. 


CLERODENDRON BerHunEANUM.—(CaAPTaiIn BETHUNE’S.) 


Imported from Borneo by Mr. Lowe. It has bloomed in the col- 
lection of stove plants at Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, of Exeter. It 
is a tall growing shrub, in Borneo ten feet high, branching, and bears 
its flowers in large, loose, terminal panicles; forming a pyramidal 
thyrsis two to three feet long. Each blossom is nearly an inch across, 
of a rich crimson colour; the two side lobes have each a purple spot, 
and the upper lobe a spot of white. They are highly beautiful and 
ornamental. It will be one of the finest exhibition plants, and ought 
to be in every stove. Mr. Lowe, jun., states there are three other 
kinds which he has seen in Borneo, which adorn the banks of the 
Sarawak river; two bear white fragrant flowers, and the other is scarlet. 
Although the species figured grows high in its native country, it blooms 
freely in the stove; a dwarf plant, when grown in a small pot. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4485.) 


EsPELETIA ARGENTEA.—(THE SILVERY.) 


A native of New Grenada, growing five feet high. It is in the 
greenhouse of the Royal gardens of Kew. The stem becomes naked, 
three inches in diameter, and terminates in a dense crown of leaves, 
each a foot long. The flowers are borne in a large corymbose panicle, 
yellow, having the appearance of a Gnaphalium, each blossom being 
an inch across. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4480.) 


GESNERA GARDNERI.—(Mr. GArdneEr’s.) 


A native of the Organ Mountains of Brazil. It is an herbaceous 
plant. The flowers are produced solitary, from the axil of each leaf. 
The footstalk is about an inch and a half long. Each blossom is tube- 
formed, an inch long, and nearly half an inch diameter, of a rich 
crimson red, It is a pretty species, well deserving a place with others 
of the tribe. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 


IxoRA LAXIFLORA,—(LOOSE-FLOWERED.) 


A native of Sierra Leone, in the collection of Messrs. Lucombe, 
Pince, and Co. It isa shrub, growing a yard high. The flowers are 
fragrant, borne in a large terminal panicle, white tinged with pink, 
each about an inch across. ‘The petals are very narrow. (Figured in 


Bot. Mag.) 


SALVIA PULCHELLA, SPECIOSA, SPLENDENS, FULGENS AND 
CARDINALIS 


Are now (December) fine ornaments in the greenhouse. Their brilliant 

and rich scarlet and crimson flowers produce a fine display, and as a 

succession is easily provided by cutting in later in autumn, such a show 
B2 
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may be had throughout winter; but it must not be expected in a cold 
damp greenhouse ; a warm, light, dry one is essential to success. The 
noble and brilliant S. gesneriflora begins to bloom in February, and 
continues for a long period. ‘This is the finest of the tribe, and ought 
to be in every greenhouse and conservatory. 


TABERNEMONTANA LONGIFLORA.—(LONG-FLOWERED.) 


A native of Sierra Leone, and has bloomed in the stove at Messrs. 
Lucombe, Pince, and Co.’s nursery. It is an erect branching shrub. 
The flowers are borne in threes on erect peduncles. ‘The tube of each 
blossom is nearly four inches long, of a yellowish-cream colour. ‘The 
limb (top of the flower) is five-parted, three inches across, white. It 
is a neat plant and a fine flower, deserving a place in the stove. 


WAILEsiA PICTA.—(PAINTED-FLOWERED.) 


A stove orchidex, a native of Malacca. The peduncle of flowers is 
about a foot long, tne stem of which is of a purple hue. Each flower 
is about an inch and a half across. Sepals and petals spreading, narrow ; 
the inside is yellow, spotted with brown, and the outside brown with a 
yellow edging, and spotted with black. ‘The labellum is yellow at the 
base, and the lip white, tinged with rose. A very interesting pretty 
species. It is named in honour of George Wailes, Esq., of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE NEW DAHLIAS FOR 1850. 


Masniricent (Keynes).— Distinct rosy-amethyst ; general form 
excellent, the centre well up, large size, apparently quite constant, and 
shown well at all the principal exhibitions. 

Sir F. Barnursr (Keynes) —Crimson, fine petal, very symmetrical 
in arrangement and true outline, of great depth, but rather flat in 
centre. 

GrorGE Guenny (BarweEs).—Bright yellow. Judging as far as 
we are able from a bloom shown at Birmingham, this is the best yellow 
Dahlia yet raised; it is of very large size, without being in the least 
coarse ; fine symmetrical form and perfect outline. It is worth grow- 
ing, were it only for the sake of one bloom, such a one as we saw. 

GeM OF THE GRovE (SopEn).— Very dark rich maroon, medium 
size, fine.centre ; a constant and useful-looking flower. 

SyowrLake (Keynes) —Milky-white, good centre, not always 
regular in arrangement, and the outline somewhat rosette ; nevertheless 
it appears to be the most useful flower in its class yet produced. 

QUEEN OF Primroses (Keynes).—Delicate and pretty colour, 
close and compact form, low eye; useful. 

QueEn of Liiacs (Turner).—Above the average size, good centre, 
thin and coarse-looking as we saw it, but probably requires less stimu- 
lating growth ; useful. 

Livac Gem.—Shown at Birmingham, but who was the raiser we 
did not learn; in colour near to Fearless, and in its general form 
inferior. 
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Mrs. Serpon (Turver).— Yellow, large size, centre mostly full ; 
true outline, has a fine stout petal, and to all appearance a very useful 
and noble flower. 

Purity (TurnEr).— White, outline and face pretty good, full and 
compact; centre very doubtful. 

Garety (Krynes).—Yellow, with a broad mottled lace of heavy 
red ; novel for its colour, but of coarse and ordinary form. 

Lapy Grenvit_e (Brace)—Coral red, not very bright, tipped 
with white, good centre, well arranged, rather rosette outline; one of 
the best fancies of the season, and from the number of blooms we have 
seen, it appears most constant. 

Frorau Beauty (Wuae).—A pretty coloured white and crimson 
fancy variety, with a good petal and promising appearance. Mr. 
Whale’s seedlings are always grown better by other people than himself, 
and we have no doubt another season will prove this flower to be an 
advance in its class. 

E1izaBetu (Proctor).—A fancy flower, white, edged with lilac, 
full medium size, symmetrically arranged and good outline; rather flat 
in the face, centre well filled but hard to close, few of the many blooms 
we saw being perfect in the centre. 

Miss Mircuetson (Burcess).—Dark scarlet and white, fancy 
flower, good centre, very thin, broken outline. 

Frying Durcuman (Krynes).—Light red, tipped white, centre and 
general form good ; rather coarse-looking, useful when not overgrown. 

Hicuianp Curer (Keynes).—White, with dull reddish orange 
edges; flat and more coarse than the preceding variety. 

Mrs. Boyp (Batri£).—Yellow, confused in arrangement and flat 
in the face; occasionally useful. 

Miss Compton (Lipp1arp ).— White, with orange-red edges, in- 
cline: to flush a good deal ; a fancy flower after the way of Bouquet de 
Bruiel, upon which it is a great improvement; good ceutre and capital 
petal, rosette outline. 

Fame (Turvit_e).—Peculiar colour, a sort of Burgundy ; large 
size, excellent centre, often rough in arrangement, but new and worth 
a place. 

Syxtrx (Servey).— Blush, with rosy-lilac tip or lace, full and rather 
quilly, well arranged, good outline, medium size ; useful. 

Premier (LeGG).—Deep crimson, centre well up and regular, but 
somewhat disproportionately full ; symmetrical arrangement, true out- 
line, medium size ; very useful. 

Beaute SurreME (LeGG).—Deep lake, tinged with dullish salmon, 
rather under medium size, well arranged, flat in centre; good outline. 

Doxe or CamBripGr (Freiiows).—-Pencilled or silvery lilac, good 
centre and arrangement, petals open, rather angular, tolerable outline, 
useful ; the colour being distinct and pretty. 

CLEMENTINA (FELLOWS).— Pale amber, with a shade of red on the 
front of the petals; medium size, fairish arrangement, rosette outline, 
pretty, and may be useful. 

pe (FELLows).—Orange, compact, of tolerable general pro- 
perties, . 
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Conqueror (TurvNER).—Salmon-peach, good stout petals and well 
disposed, true outline; a noble-looking flower, but the centre very 
doubtful. 

FavorirE (BurGess).—Deep straw colour, with a reddish shade, 
good petal and outline, somewhat flat in the face; useful. 

Tuames Bank Hero (Rosiyson).—Dark crimson, medium size, 
centre well up, compactly arranged, good outline; useful. 


CULTURE OF INDIAN AZALEAS. 


BY A VERY EXTENSIVE LONDON FLORIST. 


In a recent Number of this Magazine some particulars were inserted 
on the culture of this beautiful tribe of greenhouse plants. I propa- 
gate, and send to the London markets, or dispose of on my premises 
where cultivated, three thousand plants every year. My extensive 
practice enables me to say something about the method of successful 
treatment. It is with pleasure I transmit the following particulars for 
the first Number of a new volume :— 

When the young wood has become about what is termed half ripened, 
which is the case generally in April, May, or June, varying as to the 
earliness of being brought into bloom, I take off the suitable shoots, 
and cut each cutting across (having a sharp knife) close under a joint, 
the cutting being from an inch and a half to two inches long. After 
dressing off a few of the lower leaves, I insert them in a sandy bog 
peat, pressing the soil closely round the stem of each, and a good 
watering is then given to settle the soil to the cutting. It is necessary 
to pay attention, that the bottom of the cutting rests fairly upon the 
soil. I omitted to state I have two or three inches of drainage— 
broken pot, turf, sticks, &e. When the excess of wet has subsided, I 
place a bell-glass over each pot of cuttings, and plunge them in a pit, 
or hot-bed frame that has a good bottom heat, usually from 65 to 70 
degrees. Occasionally the glass has to be taken off to clean it, and in 
a month the cuttings root freely. Not more than two in fifty fail. 
When they are well rooted, which is from the end of June and onwards, 
I have them potted off singly, into sixty-sized pots. I use half rotten 
vegetable mould, and boggy peat, with a good sprinkling of sand, 
having a liberal drainage. In planting I take care to press the soil 
tolerably firm down. ‘This being done I place them in a hot-hed frame 
of gentle heat, shade them from sunshine, and when began to strike 
into the new soil, I give a little air, increasing it as the growth advances, 
About the beginning of September the shading is dispensed with, and 
the lights taken off to admit sun and air fully, in order to have the 
wood well ripened. All the most vigorous-grown plants I pot into 
large sixties at this time. 

The usual care to preserve from frost on the one hand, and too much 
damp on the other, is of course given ; this particular routine is so well 
known that I need not occupy space about it. At the end of February 
or early in March, I re-pot again into a size larger ; and when a plant 
has attained six or eight inches high, I pinch off the lead to cause it to 
produce side shoots, and make a bushy plant. I prefer often potting 
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to the system of the one shift practice, the plants bloom sooner, and 
form better shaped specimens. When I want to have extra bushy 
plants, I stop the leads of side shoots too to induce the required pro- 
duction. Nice bushy plants are much preferable to the long-legged 
stragglers. 

All my plants bloom freely in the second spring from the time of 
striking, and at that age I send out my stock of blooming plauts. For 
the better sale of plants, I force them tolerably early into bloom. I 
also find this of great advantage to the well ripening of the young 
wood. 

Some of the delicate-growing kinds, as Gledstanni, miniata, variegata, 
&e., grow much more vigorous by being grafted or inarched, upon a 
year old plant of one stem, or any of the strong growing kinds, as 
robusta, formosa, pheenicea, &c. The best time to do it is when the 
new wood is about three parts ripe. With the generality this is the 
case from the middle of June to August. In grafting, I cut off the 
head of the stock so low, that the bark of the graft on each side will 
fit together with that of the stock. I make a slit down the middle of 
the stock an inch long, inserting therein the graft, which is cut so as 
to fit it down to shaved point. I secure them by tying with worsted. 
After grafting, the plants are placed in a hot-bed frame, shaded, &c., 
or in a propagating house undera hand-glass. With the usual treat- 
ment of occasionally sprinkling over head, &c., they become united in 
three or four weeks. By inarching I merely cut off the head of the 
stock, leaving the cut in a sloping direction; then having cut a notch 
in it, I cut the shoot of the kind I wish to increase as is done in layer- 
ing carnations, having the tongue formed so as to fit the notched 
incision, then securing the parts as is done with grafting. In this way 
I never had a failure. When the union is well effected, I sever the 
new plants from the parent, and place them in a frame, shaded, &c. 
The usual treatment is afterwards pursued. 

It is essential to the Azalea blooming freely, that the wood be 
ripened early by forcing; after the growth is completed, then gradu- 
ally to inure it to the open air, to which, and full sun, they must be 
fully exposed during August and September. This being done, the 
wood becomes firm and thoroughly ripened. 


ON CONTRASTING THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. 


SEVERAL correspondents have from time to time solicited information 
on this particular, so as to enable them to make the best disposition of 
flowers when grown in masses; and although some communications on 
the subject have been inserted in our Magazine, we are glad to obtain 
any additional observations likely to be serviceable to our readers in 
gronping their flowers. Some very interesting and useful remarks on 
this subject have been given by Dr. Lindley, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of December 15th, who observes,—*‘ It is with a view of remedying 
the evil just noticed, that we proceed once more to lay before our 
readers, and in much more detail than formerly, the great principles 
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relating to the contrast of colours, as given by M. Chevreul, in his 
treatise De la loi du contraste simultane des couleurs. ‘This eminent 
philosopher having been employed by the French Government to 
ascertain the cause of a supposed deterioration of the dyes employed in 
the national manufactures, satisfied himself that, in fact, no deterioration 
whatever had taken place; but that the want of brilliancy complained 
of arose from loss of skill in the art of blending colours. Hence his 
famous treatise, of which we propose to give a very short abstract. 

‘“‘ Every ray of white light is composed of a certain number of red, 
yellow, and blue rays combined in certain proportions. Red, yellow, 
and blue are called simple colours; other colours, being produced by 
a combination of two or all of these, are called compound colours. 
When white light falls upon any surface, it is either wholly absorbed 
or wholly reflected, or partly absorbed and partly reflected by that 
surface; in the first case the surface looks black, in the second white, 
and in the third it takes the colour of the reflected ray or rays. In the 
last case it is evident that the effect of the absorbed and of the reflected 
rays, if combined, would be the reproduction of white light. Now 
this property possessed by rays of different colours, or in other words 
by different colours, of producing, when combined in certain pro- 
portions, white light, is expressed by saying that such rays or such 
colours are complementary the one to the other. ‘Thus we say, that— 


Red is complementary to green, and vice versa. 


Orange >> to-blue $8 
Greenish yellow ,, _ to violet yh 
Indigo ,,  toorange yellow ,, 


because red and green, orange and blue, greenish yellow and violet, 
indigo and orange yellow, produce white light by their respective 
combinations. 

‘< By the simultaneous contrast of colours, is meant the effect produced 
on the eye by two different coloured bodies placed side by side; by 
contrast of tone, is meant the modification in depth or intensity of 
colour ; and by contrast of colour, the modification in the optical 
composition of each contrasted colour. 

“ The first great point to remember with regard to this subject is, that 
whenever the eye perceives at the same time two substances, differing 
from each other in appearance, it sees them as dissimilar as possible, 
both as regards their optical composition and the depth or tone of their 
colour. 

‘* With respect to the tone or intensity of colour, it is univerally true 
that, if two colours of different intensities, or if two portions of one 
and the same colour differing only in intensity, be placed side by side, 
the light colour appears lighter and the dark one darker by the con- 
trast ; and the difference is greatest when the contrast is strongest, and 
least where it is weakest ; or in other words, the difference is greatest 
about the line of contact, and grows less and less as we recede there- 
from. 

** As to contrast of colour, it is found by experiment, and it may also 
be proved by @ priori reasoning, that whenever the eye regards two or 
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more different colours at one and the same time, the colour of each is 
so modified that it appears by the contrast to be of that colour which 
would be produced by the addition of itself to the complementary 
colours of its neighbours; and this modification is, as above, greatest 
where the contrast is strongest, and least where that is the weakest. 

“Thus it will be seen by a reference to the following table, drawn 
up by M. Chevreul from actual experiments, that in No. 1, which is a 
contrast of orange and red, blue, the complementary of orange, when 
added to red makes it violet or amaranth coloured ; and green, which 
is the complementary of red, added to orange, gives it a yellow tinge. 
So again with No. 2, red and yellow; green, the complementary of 
red, added to yellow, gives it a greenish tinge; and violet-coloured 
indigo, being the complementary of yellow added to red, gives it a 
violet tinge, and so with all the others. 

The following table, showing the modifications produced by the 
simultaneous contrast of different colours of as nearly as possible the 
same tone, illustrates the above law, and may be otherwise useful to 


our readers :— 


Colours contrasted. Modifications produced. 
Red appears tinged with violet. 
. ate  e yellow. 
9 Red Sis violet, or appears less yellow. 
* | Yellow He green, or appears less red. 
3. Bla aN yellow. 
Blue A green. 
vs se 3 yellow. 
Indigo s blue. 
5 am ais yellow. 
* | Violet ae indigo. 
6 force 3 red. 
“(Yellow ries brilliant green, or appears less red. 
7 ane 295 brilliant red, or appears less brown. 
* (Green < blue. 
8. ee ats yellow, or appears less brown. 
Indigo “igs blue, or appears clearer. 
9. ee Me yellow, or appears less brown. 
Violet oe indigo, 
Yellow ys brilliant orange. 
“iia Green 4 ; blue. 3 
11 Vaiee © ¢ orange. 
: Blue Pee indigo. 
12 Green Ae yellow. 
"| Blue ae indigo. 
13. Green He yellow. 
Indigo oo _ violet. 
14. \ Vislet af yellow. 
Violet Ae red. 
1b. Blue oa green. | 
Indigo ric deep violet. 
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Colours contrasted. Modifications produced. 
16 Blue appears tinged with green. 

* | Violet 3 red. 
17 | Indigo 55 blue. 

* | Violet 55 red. 


‘‘ When colours that are as nearly as possible complementary to 
each other are contrasted, the colour of each is rendered more intense, 
or its tone is deepened. This follows immediately from the general 
principle last laid down, and is fully confirmed by experiment. Colours, 
when contrasted with white, are deepened in tone, and at the same time 
appear more brilliant, the white itself being tinged very slightly with 
the complementary of the contrasted colour. Contrasted with black, 
colours appear of a higher tone or less intense, and the black is feebly 
tinged with the complementary of the contrasted colour. Grey, being 
intermediate between black and white, produces an intermediate effect 
on colours with which it is contrasted; this is seen in the following 
results, obtained by placing different colours in contact with a grey 
ground : 

“Rep AnD Grey.—The grey appears greenish, in consequence of 
its receiving the complementary of red; the red appears purer, less 
orange-coloured perhaps. 

‘* GRANGE AND GRrEY.—The grey appears bluish ; the orange purer, 
more brilliant, and perhaps a little yellower. 

“YELLOow and GreY.—The grey is tinged violet; the yellow 
appears more brilliant, and at the same time less green. 

“GREEN AND Grey.—The grey is reddish; the green is more 
brilliant, perhaps yellower. 

“Buiur AnD Grey.—The grey is tinged with orange; the blue 
appears more brilliant, and a little greenish. 

“ InpIGO AND Grey.—As the last. 

“VioLteT AND Grey.—The grey becomes yellowish; the violet 
purer and less dull. 

“* When two compound colours, having one and the same simple 
colour common to them both, are contrasted, the common colour loses 
its effect in a greater or less degree. For example, take orange (com- 
posed of yellow and red) and green (composed of yellow and blue) ; 
their common colour (yellow) being lost by the contrast, the orange 
appears redder and the green bluer. 

‘© When a compound colour is contrasted with one of its own ele- 
mentary or simple colours, the compound colour loses that which is 
common to both, and the simple colour is modified by receiving the 
complementary of the compound colour with which it is contrasted. 
Thus with orange, composed of yellow and red, and pure red, the 
orange loses some of its red and appears yellower; whilst the red, 
receiving the complementary of the orange (namely, blue, as has been 
already shown) appears bluish. ; 

“If two simple colours are contrasted, we find that the general 
principle before laid down still holds good. If we contrast, for ex- 
ample, 1, red and yellow, it will be found that the red appears tinged 
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with purple, and the yellow with green; because violet, the comple- 
mentary of yellow, is added to the red, and green, the complementary 
of red, to the yellow: 2, red and blue; the red has a tendency to 
become orange, and the blue, green; because orange, the comple- 
mentary of blue, is added to the red, and green, the complementary of 
red, to the blue: 3, yellow and blue ; the yellow has an orange, and 
the blue a violet tinge; because orange, the complementary of blue, is 
added to the yellow, and violet, the complementary of yellow, to the 
blue. 


1. CoLours AND WHITE. 


“A, Binary Combinations.—All the simple colours are improved by 
being contrasted with white; binary colours, however, in similar cir- 
cumstances, are not equally agreeable, and it is found that the effect 
produced depends very much on the tone of the colour contrasted, 

“The following binary arrangements are placed in the order of their 
beauty, the best being the first :— 

‘1. Clear blue and white. 2. Roseand white. 3. Deep yellow and 
white. 4. Bright green and white. 5. Violet and white. 6. Orange 
and white. 

“B. Ternary Combinations of Colours complementary to each other 
with white-—As it is impossible to arrange binary combinations of 
simple complementary colours, we shall merely state the effect of white 
interposed, either between the binary complementary arrangement, or 
between each of the complementary colours. 

“ Rep AND GREEN.—1. Red and green alone is perhaps better than 
—2. White, red, green, white ; and this is better than—3. White, red, 
white, green. 

“Brue anp Orance.—1. Blue and orange.—2. White, orange, 
blue, white is agreeable, and so is—38. White, orange, white, blue. 

“ YeLLow AND VIoLET.—1. Yellow and violet are better together 
than—2. White, yellow, violet, white; and these than—3. White, 
yellow, white, violet. 

“©, Ternary Combinations of non-complementary Colours with 
White. Rep AND Orancs.—l. Red and orange look very ill toge- 
ther.—2. White, red, orange, white is hardly better.—s. White, red, 
white, orange is better, but not agreeable. 

«© Rep anp YeLtow.—1. Red and yellow are not amiss, especially 
if the red inclines to purple rather than to scarlet, and the yellow to 
green rather than to orange.—2. White, red, yellow, white, is better 
than the above.—3. White, red, white, yellow, is still better. 

“Rep anp Buiur.—l. Red and blue do pretty well together, espe- 
cially if the red inclines rather to scarlet than to amaranth.— Deep 
tones are preferable to light ones.—2. White, red, blue, white, is better 
than the above, and—3, White, red, white, blue, is better than either. 

“Rep anp VioLetr.—l. Red and violet do not do well together.— 
2. White, red, violet, white, is not so bad as the first. 3. White, 
red, white, violet, is better than either. 

- ©QRANGE AND YeLLow.—1l. Orangeand yellow do infinitely better 
than orange and red.—2. White, orange, yellow, white, is agreeable. 
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3. White, orange, white, yellow, is not so good as the last, nor perhaps 
as the first; there is too much white.” 


( To be continued.) 


ON ACACIAS. 


In your useful and interesting Notices of New and Rare Plants, par- 
ticularly in the noble collection at the Royal Gardens of Kew, during 
the last two seasons, I was much pleased with the remarks on a con- 
siderable number of Acacias grown there. They compose a most 
charming tribe of plants, each very distinct from the others, although 
the prevailing colour isa rich yellow. All are deserving of a place 
in every greenhouse. Their peculiar beauty and fragrance in the early 
period of the year highly entitle them to every attention, and the varied 
neat growth and form of foliage enhance their value. 

Lately a publication on the Flora of Australia has been put into my 
hands, and as that is the native country of nearly all the Acacias, I 
have extracted some particulars of these lovely trees and shrubs, as 
displayed in their native climate. Admirers of the tribein this country 
may be assisted in forming collections of the best, for nearly all have 
been introduced, and can be procured at the principal nurseries. 

- The forests of New South Wales contain immense quantities of 
species of Acacia, which, under various names, are well known to the 
natives and colonists, and are of considerable value not only for timber 
but various other useful products. Thus a gum very similar in properties 
to gum arabic, is produced by the Silver Wattle (Acacia mollissima), 
a shrub about eight feet high, with pinnate leaves, and the copious 
yellow flowers collected in globose heads; also by A. decurrens, a 
beautiful shrub, very like the last ; and also by the Black Watile (4. 
affinis), a plant of similar stature to the others, but with shortened 
flattened leaf-stalks instead of leaves, and heads of yellow flowers, 
This gum forms a material article of diet to the natives at certain sea- 
sons, and is also collected by the colonists. ‘The bark of these and 
other Acacias also yields great quantities of a tanning principle much 
stronger in its operation on leather than oak bark, which has been 
imported into England in some quantities in the form of an extract, 
procured by boiling down the bark. Other sorts of wattles, as the 
Acacias are generally called in New Holland, are among the hand- 
somest of shrubs; as A. pubescens, which has a light feathery pinnate 
foliage, slender, rather drooping habit, and produces a great profusion 
of spikes of golden-coloured flowers, arranged in little balls. A. oxy- 
cedrus, also growing to about ten feet high, with an upright rigid 
habit, sharp spiny leaf-stalks or phyllodia, and dense spikes of rich 
yellow flowers. A. leucophylla is a graceful drooping plant, with thin 
angular branches, linear sickle-shaped leaves (phyllodia), which, as well 
as the young branches, are densely clothed with silvery hairs or down ; 
the flowers are produced in bunches in the axils of the leaves. <A. 
salicina has the appearance of a graceful drooping willow, with narrow 
oblong lance-shaped leaves covered with bloom, and bunches of yellow 
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flowers produced on the young shoots from the axils of the leaves. 
A, selerophylla, with angular branches and rigid smooth phyllodia, the 
heads of flowers sessile, and all parts of the plant perfectly smooth. 
A, farinosa much resembles the last, but has narrow, blunt, sickle- 
shaped leaves, with mealy balls of flowers produced two-four together 
in the axils of the leaves. Near Mount Zero occurs A. strigosa, which 
is clothed with glandular hairs, with oblong narrow leaves, and bearing 
a profusion of brilliant yellow flowers. A. Victoria, a small bush of 
considerable beauty, with round branches, narrow, blunt, sickle-shaped 
leaves, and slender spikes of small yellow flowers. Another, growiug 
to the height of five feet, is A. uncifera, having round, softly downy 
branches, oblique oblong leaves, and spikes composed of yellow flowers 
crowded into downy balls. .A. pendula, the drooping branches and 
profusion of rich yellow flowers render it a great ornament at its 
blooming season, which continues several months. 
( To be continued.) 


REMARKS ON THE CULTIVATION OF ALSTRGEMERTAS. 


BY MR. WILLIAM CHITTY, FLORIST, &c. OF STAMFORD HILL, NEAR LONDON. 


T’percetve in the list of species and varieties, appended to the 
Remarks on Alstroemerias,” in the last November Number, two only 
of them are put down as hardy. Now I think it will be found that 
nearly, if not quite the whole of those specified, will be found to flourish 
and enjoy themselves to a greater degree in the open border than in 
any other situation. 

The foliage of some of the kinds is very susceptible of injury by 
frost; but if the roots are planted deep, say from eight to ten inches in 
depth, and out of the reach of frost, the foliage may be repeatedly 
destroyed by its effects, without at all injuring the blooming of the 
plant. For instance, for some years past I have had several plants of 
the beautiful A pelegrina, growing in various situations, which flourished 
adinirably, and bloomed in profusion and beauty without the slightest 
protection. Now as this species begins to vegetate very early, there is 
usually (if the weather has previously been mild) a crop of shoots 
above ground at Christmas ; these are certain to perish -by frost, but I 
have invariably found that they will produce a second supply of shoots, 
and flower as if nothing had happened to them. 

Owing to the mildness of the last winter, they had made considerable 
progress by the middle of March, when an unexpected frost cut them 
entirely off; they nevertheless came up again, and some of them were 
perfect specimens of beauty in the months of July and August. 

The foliage of some of the species, and more especially of those 
beautiful Chilian varieties introduced into notice by Mr. Van Houtte, 
are not in the least injured by frost; and the covering with straw 
which he recommended in this Magazine some time since, may be 
entirely dispensed with. 

The kind of soil in which they will be found to succeed to the greatest 
perfection, will be a highly enriched and friable soil; and if a good 
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proportion of coarse river sand, say one fifth, can be incorporated with 
it, it will very much add to their vigour. 

The various species and varieties make very interesting and beautiful 
objects as pot plants. The A. pelegrina is especally adapted for this 
‘purpose, because it retains its foliage entire until the plants have done 
blooming. Many of the kinds lose all their lower leaves by the time 
they are about to develope their flowers, much in the same way as the 
common white lily, but this defect is more than made up by their 
handsome trusses of bloom. 

Few plants are more interesting and beautiful in their appearance 
than these; and for this reason every garden, upon which only common 
care is bestowed, should have a collection of them. And a few grown 
in pots, and placed in the greenhouse among other plants, when in 
bloom, make a variegation of the richest kind. 

I trust the above remarks, being inserted in the first Number of 
another volume, will have the effect of introducing them into more 
general cultivation. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 


IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 


Dear Srr,—It at all times affords me much pleasure to hear of the ex- 
tension of floriculture ; it is a science that seems to grow upon human 
nature, and never exhausts the patience. In your kind respects, you 
say that you intend to become one of the fancy, that you mean to 
cultivate Tulips to a considerable extent, and wish a few instructions 
from me on the subject. You seem to intimate that you suppose there 
are a few secrets attending their culture, and that it is a mystery that 
perhaps I might not like to divulge. I can assure you, that whatever 
mystery there may be about them, that may be known to me, I shall 
feel a pleasure to disclose to you, if by so doing I can add to the num- 
ber of admirers of my favourite flower; it is a subject that will take 
some time to descant upon, so I must implore your patience. 

You say that you shall have to purchase at once; allow me to 
suggest, ‘ don’t be too fast.” I advise that you see several good beds 
in bloom before you buy a bulb; make a note of those that are of good 
form and perfectly clean in the bottom. By form I mean a good com- 
pact Hower; the top of the petals or leaves quite round, and so close 
together, that it would hold water if poured into the cup. Purchase 
nothing but these good-formed and clean flowers. When you purchase 
go toa respectable, liberal man; for some, indeed a great part of the 
tulips in cultivation go, and are sold under different names, and you 
must be careful you do not buy one tulip half a dozen times over. If 
you buy of a liberal man he will not deceive you. Do not be over 
anxious to get new things, they are always high in price, and seldom 
turn out so good to grow as the old tried ones do. ‘There are a large 
variety of good old sorts that are not to be beaten, to be bought cheap. 
But in a few years, as you go on, tlie experience you will gain by pro- 
gressive practice will enable you to forma judgment of the different 
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things that will be presented to your notice: you must expect to buy 
experience ; perhaps that bought will prove the most useful. 

Tulips are divided into four classes. Bizarres, which are yellow 
grounds with brown or black flame or feather; Byblomens, white 
grounds with black, purple, or lilac flame or feather ; Roses, white 
grounds with scarlet or pink flame or feather; Tricolors are when 
three or more colours are intermixed ; there are not many of this class ; 
some of them make a good variety in a bed, but are not allowed as a 
stage-flower. Some tulips are flamed, and some are feathered; some 
feathered and flamed. The flame is a direct stripe or blotch up the 
centre of each petal; the feather is fine streaks on the edges of each 
petal : with these features, and a perfectly clean bottom, they are much 
prized ; and, accompanied with a good cup, will be fit for competition. 

There are a quantity of flowers that are not quite clean, yet are good 
bed-flowers, for their colours and variety sake, but are not prized by 
the fancy ; still it is possible for them sometimes to come clean, and 
then in some cases they are grand things (for instance, Louis the Six- 
teenth ; I once went thirty miles to see one; it was splendid). So much 
_ for passing remarks which I could not well avoid; they will be useful 
to you as you proceed. Now for their cultivation. 

I would advise a bed to be made from east to west, of any length 
your fancy may dictate ; and you have bulbs to fill with, be careful it 
be not within the dripping of trees; rather it were neara hedge than a 
brick wall. Mark it out four feet wide; take out the earth one foot 
deep; then in the middle make a drain about eighteen inches wide and 
one foot deep ; fill this up with brickbats, broken tiles, and stones, in 
order that it may be open to receive all the drainings that may come 
through and around the bed. Cover this with turf, with the grass 
downwards, so that the earth of the bed do not fill up the interstices 
between the bricks and stones ; then fill in six inches of good old rotten 
horse-dung and cow-dung, some sand or old morter rubbish well mixed ; 
seatter over this some unslacked lime: when all this is incorporated, 
add twelve inches of good sweet mould ; if rotten turf the better, that 
has laid three or four years, and been turned over four or five times ; it 
may be sifted through a coarse sieve, and the roughest put at the 
bottom. If you have not this, some old rotten couch mould; let it be 
sweet, and some lime sprinkled over it to destroy insects and worms, &c. 
Tf you cannot get either of these, use some good clean garden mould. 
I have seen tulips grown well in mould taken from a part of the garden 
that had been well dunged and had grown a crop of cabbages ; I would 
rather it not be too light. This mould will raise your bed six or seven 
inches higher than the paths; the earth may be kept up with turf cut 
from a meadow ; if kept well trimmed it looks neat, but I much prefer 
boards; if kept painted they lasta long time, and need not any moving 
when the bed is made up for future seasons ; and another use will be 
mentioned as we proceed. Rake the earth a few inches higher in the 
middle than the sides for the water to run off in heavy rains. 

Let this bed lay about a month before you plant, to properly settle 
down, in order that it may be rather dry. When you plant, I advise 
that the bed be covered over with something to keep off the wet a week 
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or two before planting, as it will be more congenial to the nature of 
the bulb after the dry and dormant state in which it has laid for the 
last few months. Having brought you thus far, I shall conclude in my 
next. —Daut. 


THE DAHLIA SHOWS OF 1849. 


SHACKLEWELL Exutpition.— September 19, 1849.—This was, we 
believe, the first meeting of a new society, and reflected considerable 
credit from the liberal, as well as spirited manner, in which it was con- 
ducted. We regret we are unable to give a full report of the winning 
flowers, as the list we have been furnished with contains only the names 
of the successful competitors, which we must omit as being of no prac- 
tical interest to our readers. For the same reason we have withheld 
the reports of the South London and Birmingham meetings. It is 
essential that the secretaries of floral societies should enforce the rule 
that all stands of florists’ flowers have the names of the kinds plainly 
written on forms prepared for the purpose, and attached to each stand 
previous to their being judged; as, where it is left to the exhibitor to 
be done afterwards, it is frequently omitted. Such was the case at this - 
meeting ; the only complete list our reporter could make, being of the 
new flowers, for which prizes were awarded as under. 


Tur Best six BLooms oF New DABLIAS SENT OUT IN 1849. 


1. R. Proctor Exq., Bermondsey.— Fearless, Mr. Seldon, Purple 
Standard, Victory, Queen of the East, and Dreadnought. 

2. Mr. Harrison, Richmond.—Duke of Wellington, Mrs. Bacon, 
Mr. Seldon, Fearless, Grenadier, and Queen of the East. 

3. Mr Turner, Slough.—Victory, Duke of Wellington, Mr. Seldon, 
Grenadier, Earl of Clarendon, and Mrs. Proctor. 

4. Mr. Robinson, Pimlico.—Mr. Seldon, Liiaec Standard, Duke of 
Wellington, Grenadier, General Negrier, and Victory. 

5. Mr. Hunt, Paddington.—Lilac Standard, Mr. Seldon, Grena- 
dier, Buffalo Gal, Fearless, and Duchess. 

6. Mr. Bragg, Slough.— Emperor, Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Seldon, 
Violet Perfection, General Vyse, and Fearless. 

Seepuingc Dauuias.—First class certificates were awarded to 
Mr. Keynes, Salisbury ; for Magnificent and Sir F,. Bathurst ; and to 
R. Proctor, Esq., for Elizabeth. Second class certificates were 
awarded to Mr. Whale for Floral Beauty ; to Mr. Bragg for Lady 
Grenville; to Mr. Turner for Queen of Lilacs; to Mr. Burgess for 
Miss Mitchelson; to Mr. Turville for Fame; to Mr. Liddiard for 
Miss Compton: to Mr. Legg for Premier and Beauté Supreme ; and 
to Mr. Keynes for Queen of Primroses and Flying Dutchman. 

A first-class certificate was also awarded to Mr. Turner, for a 
bright purple seedling Verbena, named Mrs. Mills. 

In addition to the above productions, we noticed a most interesting 
exhibition of Melo cacti, from Charles Palmer, Esq.; and from 
Messrs. Paul of Cheshunt, a magnificent display of Roses. 

The Dahlia and Hollyhock show for 1850 is already announced to 
take place on the second Tuesday in September. 
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BRIEF REMARKS. 


CurysANTHEMUMS.—Each successive period of the year has its 
general floral representative, and the vacuum which a few years ago 
existed towards the end of the year, has been filled up with a highly 
ornamental display of this extensive and very beautiful tribe of flowers ; 
and the Chrysanthemum now takes its stand as a leading flower, so 
that distinct exhibitions of it are held throughout the country. Our 
continental friends have paid much attention to raising seedlings, and 
each successive season we have been favoured to receive in this country 
some of their improved varieties. During the present antumn, we have 
taken notes of the best flowers exhibited at the shows, or seen in the 
general nursery collections. ‘The following are the best of the season. 

Marmontel, deep bronzy red, quilled, tipped with golden yellow, 
Very singular and pretty. 

Virge Maria, white, quilled, compact ; very neat. 

Basquere, lively red, petals very broad ; very neat. 

' Justine Lebois, deep purple, very distinct and pretty. 

Rose du Hiel—The underside of the petals white, and the upper 
part purple and blush. Petals broad and slightly incurved. A very 
superb variety. 

Pierette, peach-blush, petals broad ; a very good flower. 

Meduse, purple tinged with cinnamon and tipped with buff. Quilled. 
A very distinct and beautiful variety. 

Victorine Pele, pretty purple, shaded with lilac, petals broad, and a 
very pretty flower. 

Pomponette, a very bright yellow, the underside of the petals tinged 
with chestnut. Petals broad, and a very neat flower. 

Gazelle, rich purple, petals broad ; very handsome variety. 

Rose et Blanche, rosy-blush and white, with the centre brown. 
Very singularly distinct, and pretty. 

Trilby, chestnut-red, a compact flower. 

Jenny, bright crimson-purple, petals broad, and a very handsome 
variety. 

Arthemise, blush, broad petals, good flower. 

La Reine d’ Or, rich yellow, a very neat compact flower. 

Armand Tessier, purple, with the outside of petals lighter ; incurved. 
' Sydenham, crimson-red, petals broad, some of the outer ones tus- 
selled ; pretty. 

Pompon d’ Or, flower rather small, a bright yellow, and very distinct 
and handsome. 

Pompon la Lawne, pearly white, smallish, anemone-flowered 3 very 
neat and pretty. 

Queen of England, petals outside pure white, inside slightly tinged 
with flesh, fine petal and large flower ; very good. 

Vesta Superba, a pure white, very large, rather reflexed, but a fine 
variety. 

Berryer, orange with a chestnut lower side; petals broad, and a 
superb flower. 

Rebecea, rosy-pink, with a deeper-coloured centre, incurved; a 
superb flower. 

Vou. xvit, No, 37.—N.S. c 
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Pompon Bijou, peach with a lighter centre, anemone-flowered ; very 
retty. 
F Ti je Warden, orange, with the back of the petals a purple crimson ; 
superb flower. 

Mrs. Coombes, anemone-flowered, outside petals pure white, inner 
tipped with yellow; very fine. 

All the above we can strongly recommend to be added to any col- 
lection. 

BuxEs GRowN In Ports, &c.—When these, as the Hyacinth, &c., are 
grown out of doors, they are covered with soil to some extent, and as 
the earth is warmer at that period than the atmosphere, the bulbs make 
abundance of roots to support them before the flower stalks appcar. 
It is clear then that the roots should always be in advance of the stem, 
&c. In order, therefore, to in-door success, the potted bulbs should be 
placed out of doors, and be covered from six to nine inches deep with 
light soil, leaf mould, or similar material, the surface being protected 
from heavy rain, or frost. When properly pushed, they can be trans- 
ferred to bloom in-doors.—A Practitioner. 

Scartet GERANIUMS.—Mr. Beaton, of Shrubland Park Gardens, 
states, that to get these charming plants into bloom early and fine, the 
following mode of treatment answers most admirably. One of the 
lodge keepers had for several years grown some of these plants in green 
boxes, much superior to what Mr. B. had seen elsewhere. ‘The success 
resulted from the following treatment. He never shifted his plants 
out of the same soil or boxes for several years, and yet every succeeding 
season they were better and better. When he could no longer trust 
them to the frost, he carefully cut off all the leaves, kept the plants 
quite dry in a spare room all winter, and as soon as the sun had power 
in March, he brought them out in the day, and took them back at 
night, but no water was given till the leaves appeared, Mr, Beaton 
adds, he can confidently recommend it as the best plan he has seen, and 
ought to be adopted with all the scarlets grown in pots or boxes, The 
plants bloom more early and profuse, also very fine. 

Tue Garpenras (Cape Jasmines).—We suppose eyery visitor of 
the floral establishments, shops, stalls, &c. in Covent Garden, and 
around London, have become acquainted with, and admirers of this 
charming, deliciously fragrant tribe of flowers. They are to be hadall 
the year, but especially in the early period thereof. The plants force 
well, and bloom profusely. 

The desideratum in culture is to grow them in moist peat, and to 
have them in a hot bed frame, plunged up to the rim of the pot, Thus 
circumstanced, they flourish, and are saved from red spider, or any 
other insect. In this way, with proper attention to water, air, &c., 
the extensive cultivators bloom them with surprising success. Cuttings 
taken off as soon as the last shoots have made their growth, inserted in 
sand, and under a bell glass, plunged ina hot bed frame, strike very 
readily. 

On Portutacca THELLUSONII.—Treated as a half-hardy annual, 
the seeds of this beautiful flower may be sown in the beginning of 
March, on a gentle hot-bed, protected by common mats or thick can- 
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vass thrown over a temporary wooden framing; or they can be sown 
in pots, and these plunged in fermented material in any hot-bed that 
happens to be in use. When the young plants appear, they should be 
potted in small pots, and kept for a time in a warm frame or green- 
house, and afterwards transferred to an open frame, which should be 
covered at nights in cold weather, till they are required for trans- 
planting. About the middle of May they should be transferred to the 
open ground; but a dry sheltered border or rockery must be prepared 
for them, and the soil should not be of a wet or retentive nature. They 
will thus flower during sunshine (for the flowers do not expand except 
under the direct rays of the sun) for a lengthened time, and seldom 
cease before the arrival of frost. 

To PREVENT Pinks BursTiING.—An Indian-rubber ring should be 
placed round the bud when it is approaching the period of the calyx 
opening ; this being done, slit the calyx with the point of a penknife, 
or the sharp end of a pair of tweezers, and again replace the ring as 
the large petals of the flower develop themselves ; place them carefully 
down, bringing down the next sized petals as they bloom, laying one 
over each pair of the guard petals, and so on with a third row, if there 
be one, and thus cover the pair of the second; the remaining should 
form a crown or centre, but should a ragged, deformed, or self-coloured 
petal appear, apply the dressers and quickly withdraw it. 

BreonraAs.—In 1847 you gave a very useful descriptive list of this 
fine tribe of winter flowering plants, that induced me to purchase a 
dozen of the best (to my judgment) kinds. Last winter they were in 
constant bloom, highly interesting and beautiful. They may be pro- 
eured cheap, easy of culture, and deserving of a place in every stove 
or warm greenhouse.— Alice. 

FucusiA SERRATIFOLIA.—In 1848 you recommended this very 
handsome Fuchsia to be grown in the open border; the last spring I 
obtained two dozen bushy plants, and the first week in May I turned 
them out of pots into a raised bed in my flower garden, the soil being 
a light loam mixed with vegetable mould ; and their beautiful colours 
of waxy appearance when in profuse bloom, was quite enrapturing. It 
ought to be grown extensively in every flower garden. It is, too, one 
of the most valuable ornaments for the greenhouse or sitting room 
during autumn and winter.— The Priory. 

Brunsvicia JosEPHINeZ.—In March, 1844, I received three fine 
bulbs, among various others, of Brunsvigia Josephine from the Cape. 
They were at once potted in good fresh turfy loam, and ina inonth the 
leaves appeared. They did not however, grow finely ; and in November, 
beginning to turn yellow, water was withheld, but resumed in December, 
new leaves again showing themselves. The pots were also plunged in 
water for a few hours, to ensure the ball of earth being fully saturated ; 
the top mould was also taken off, and replaced with leaf-mould. 
During the winter they were kept in a warm greenhouse, in a tem- 
perature often down as low as 35°, and making leaf well. In May 
they were placed in a pit, kept dry, and exposed to the sun, the lights 
being kept closed. Inthe September ensuing one of the bulbs flowered, 
and the treatment being precisely similar, another flowered in 1846. 
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The first again flowered in 1847, and the second in 1848, appearing 
thus to require a year to recover their exhausted strength. This year 
forms, however, an exception, all three being now in flower, one of 
which is that now exhibited ; and although at first the largest bulb, 
and always producing the finest foliage, is blooming only for the first 
time. I cut the flower-stem always off as soon as the last flower begins 
to wither, in order that strength may not be exhausted in perfecting 
seed, and I then place the pots out of doors, and keep them there as 
late into the autumn as possible, and until the leaves are grown so long 
as to make them liable to injury from strong winds or heavy rain. I 
have only further to add, that these bulbs have never been re-potted 
since I first planted them, but that liquid manure is occasionally given 
them when the leaves are approaching and have attained maturity. 
Under similar treatment I have twice bloomed the Buphane ciliaris, 
and last year I had also two or three other Brunsvigias in flower. 
There is, therefore, not so much difficulty in blooming these plants as 
has hitherto been thought.— Charles Leach, in the Journal of the 
Horticultural Society of London. 

TROPEZOLUM PENTAPHYLLUM.—Farly in last November a friend 
brought me a splendid blooming specimen of this very handsome 
flowering climber. I was struck with its beauty, not having seen a 
flower of it previously. Many others, I doubt not, are unacquainted 
with it. I therefore call the attention of your readers toit ; and having 
since seen the fine plant in profuse bloom, I hesitate not to say it is 
one of the most charming and interesting climbers, deserving to be in 
every greenhouse or warm situation out of doors. My friend, who has 
grown it for many years, both in doors and out, writes me about it as 
follows :— 

“ T. pentaphyllum.—This plant I find to grow freely if allowed a 
large degree of pot-room, and to be kept ina very airy place in the green- 
house. I find it to do still better, to turn it out if the plant be mode- 
rately strong, into the open border in a warm situation. I have a 
plant at the front of a greenhouse that is trained to three stakes, and 
densely covers them to the height of nine feet, having many thousands 
of flowers. 

“The soil is a good rich loam and peat, halfa yard deep, upon a 
gravelly substratum ; I have supplied it freely with water during dry 
seasons, 

“ At the end of November the top generally dies ; I cut it off near to 
the ground, and cover the same with some dry straw chaff, this is laid 
six inches deep; over this I place a large milk panshion which shoots 
off all wet, keeps the root dry, as well as contributes to keep it from 
injury by frost. At the return of spring the tuber pushes freely, and 
during the months from June to November, is a perfect picture of 
beauty and interest. 

‘‘T have not had occasion to renew the soil of the border where the 
plant has grown seven seasons, but when it is indicated necessary by 
the condition of the plant. I shall take away the old soil at spring, 
nearly to the tuber, replace it by fresh loam and peat, but not to disturb 
the tuber at all. 
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“Those grown in pots have a proper season of rest in winter, allowing 
them to become dry. In February I turn the ball of such out entire, 
and carefully take away what old soil I can without injuring the roots, 
and re-pot the plant in a pot a size larger, with a good rich loamy 
soil, having a free drainage. Ihave one plant turned out in the green- 
house, and trained to a pillar, which flourishes admirably.” 

It appears to be easy of culture, of vigorous growth, and a strong 
plant can be bought for half-a-crown.—An Ardent Admirer. 

GrowinG Pinks 1n Pots.—I observe under the head of Florists’ 
Flowers, in the ‘‘ Calendar of Operations,” that you recommend 
the growth of Pinks in pots. With this I agree, provided the object 
of the grower is not competition, more especially in the south, 
where there prevails a decided leaning towards size in all florists’ 
flowers. As an exhibitor I have given the system a fair trial, and can 
state that they succeed well in pots, viz., they Jace well, and possess all 
the requisite qualities, with the exception of size; and I have never 
been able to introduce into a stand blooms from pot-grown plants 
among those cut from a bed, without a great falling off being apparent 
in the size of the flowers. My object in noticing this is to caution 
beginners against disappointment ; for pot cultivation they should be 
wintered in small pots, and re-potted about the middle of February 
into 9-inch pots, taking care to disturb the roots as little as possible. 
To grow them in beds for exhibition they should be planted in autumn ; 
the best time is late in September or early in October. I always select 
plants with clean stems and healthy points, the fewer side branches 
there are the better; these will also winter the best. When pricked 
out from the piping-bed, I grow them in poor soil, sandy and light, 
and use nothing stimulating until they are planted out for blooming, 
when they require a very rich compost.—An Exhibitor. 

Fucustas In THE OrEN BorpER.—You recently mention a large 
Fuchsia growing in the open air in Norfolk. Ihave a Fuchsia Reccar- 
tonia that has been planted seven years, and when first put out was but 
a few inches long. It is nine feet six inches high, and thirty-three in 
circumference. It sheds its leaves every winter, but the branches 
remain uninjured. It is now (November) in profuse bloom.—Dorset- 
shire. [This is of the class of Fuchsias we recommended ; there are 
two or three in the lot in Norfolk that we mentioned, which retain 
their leaves through winter; they are hybrids, but what obtained from 
we do not know. A light loam and a dry substratum are essential to 
success.—CoNnDUCTOR. ] 

AUTUMN-BLOOMING PELARGONIUMS.—The following kinds should 
have their leading shoots stopped in May; this induces a fresh supply 
of shoots which bloom in succession :—Agrippina, Free Briton, Forget- 
me-not, Hebes Lip, King, Luna, Madelina, Mulberry, Negress, Orion, 
Othello, Phyllis, Priory Queen, Queen of Trumps, and Witch. So 
will nearly all the scarlets. Plants thus treated I find become, like 
roses, habituated to it, and do not push so early as others unless excited 
by improper means; but as they are easily raised and stopped, it is 
best to take proper aged plants, and not to keep old plants year after 
year.— Dr, Hawkins. 
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subjects. We shall however endeavour to give what is really neces- 
sary, on every occasion, and to make the future more valuable than 
the past, as improvements in cultivation are successively discovered. 

The winter has hitherto been very favourable, but the frosts that 
have occurred came very suddenly, and have been intense for the short 
period they endured. It is therefore essential that protection should 
be at hand for all tender plants out of doors; but in mild weather take 
off such coverings as can conveniently be done, in order to dispel 
damp, &c. 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Any heads of Standard or Climbing Roses, of the tender kinds, or 
other tender shrubs, trees, &c., should be protected; this is best done 
by tying a number of Furze, Yew, or similar branches in, amongst, or 
over the branches. Sufficient protection is thus afforded, and yet a 
necessary portion of air is admitted to the shoots. All newly-planted 
Shrubs, &c., should be made secure from being loosened by the wind, 
and that no space is opened around the stem. Tender ones should have 
a little mulch, dry leaves, or fern over the roots, or around the stems. 
Collect leaves to rot, also turf, peat, manure, &c. Give fresh loam, 
or manure to flower beds; laying it upon them in frosty weather saves 
the cutting up of walks or turf by barrows. 

Fiorist’s Frowrrs.—Auriculas and Polyanthuses should only be 
kept just moist (not wet), and be just preserved from frost. If the 
embryo flower be affected by frost, it is always injurious; give air, 
however, on every likely occasion. Most Auricula and Polyanthus 
growers sow seed early this month (see Articles in former volumes as 
to method). Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks in pots, require to have 
air freely, but water very sparingly. Protect them from continued 
excess of rain. F 

Pinks and Pansies in beds having had a thin layer of light sod 
around the beds, require little more attention now than seeing that the 
lateral branches are secured by pegs, so as to secure them from injury 
by wind ; and if it comes on very severe, place a flower-pot over each, 
taking care to remove them on the first favourable change. Fir or 
Yew branches, a foot or so high, pricked round the bed, is an excellent 
protection from wind ; and a few stuck in among the plants is useful 
in severe weather. A sprinkling of soot over the bed tends to preserve 
the Pinks from rabbits and snails. Pansies in pots should be uncovered 
in mild weather, so that they may receive the benefit of free air and 
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gentle showers. Ranunculuses and Anemones planted last autumn 
may be protected from injury by frost, with garden mats over the bed. 
The bed for planting in next month should now be turned over for the 
last time; pick out all worms, and give it a slight sprinkling of lime; 
then spread the bed evenly, and it will be consolidated by the planting 
period. Choice Hyacinths may be protected by similar means, or by 
placing an inverted garden-pot over each. Dahlia roots stored safely 
from frost are not necessarily secure from decay, but require exami- 
nation to remove all that seem damping or shrivelling, potting them in 
rather dry soil, and placing them in a warm frame. ‘The best sorts, of 
which a large stock is desired, will, about the latter part of the month, 
require potting and placing in the frame, gradually inducing them into 
activity. Tulzps still require to be most carefully guarded from frost, 
for however hardy the nature of the bulb is, they rarely throw up 
perfect blooms if touched by frost. 


' IN THE FORCING STOVE. 

At the end of the month sow seeds of the tender annuals, as Cocks- 
comb, Amaranthus, &c., to have them fine specimens for the green- 
house, in summer; and Ten-week Stocks, Russian and Prussian 
Stocks, &c., to bloom early, should be sown in pots, or be sown upon 
a slight hot-bed: also some other of the half-tender kinds, to prepare 
them strong for early summer blooming. 

The Jacobee and Guernsey Amaryllises, with others of the genus, 
should be repotted; also to have a few early blooming plants of 
Achimenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., they should be started, and 
when beginning to push separate and pot them singly. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Anagallis, 
Hemimeris, Lotus, Bouvardia, &c., desired for planting out in borders 
or beds during spring and summer, should be struck in moist heat at 
the end of the month, in order to get the plants tolerably strong by 
May, the season of planting out. Lobelias in pots should now be 
pushed, in order to divide and pot singly next month. Dahlia seed is 
best retained in the head as grown, spread singly where they will not 
be liable to mould, and be kept in a dry situation; the seeds will thus 
be kept plump. _Mignonette, to bloom early in boxes or pots, or to 
turn out in the open borders, should now be sown. Sow in pans seeds 
of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ericas, &c,; the plants will be fit to plant 
off in May. 
’ IN THE GREENHOUSE, «c. 

- In this department, mind that if Camellias are not regularly supplied 
with soft, not too cold water, the buds will drop; if too much, fre- 
quently that will cause them to drop too. Thin the flower-buds too if 
erowded. Never give heat to Heaths as long as the frost can be kept 
out by coverings or otherwise. A few degrees of frost will never 
injure Cape Heaths, whereas fires are their ruin. Let the air blow 
upon them on all favourable occasions. Nothing destroys the consti- 
tution of these plants so much as close and damp houses. Should any 
choice varieties of Azalea indica be required for the purpose of propa- 
gation by cuttings, they may be transferred to a temperature sufficiently 
high to excite an early growth. Cuttings of these will be found to 
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root with much greater facility early in the season than at a later 
period ; besides, it is of considerable advantage to have young plants 
strong and well established by the approach of the succeeding winter. 
‘Gladioli, Alstreemeria, Lilium, &c., grown in pots at the end of the 
month, should be re-potted. When the weather is damp or foggy do 
not give air, only Jet a dry air be admitted. ‘Tender and small kinds 
of plants should frequently be examined to have the surface of soil 
loosened, decayed leaves taken away; or if a portion of a branch be 
decaying, cut it off immediately, or the injury may extend to the entire 
plant and destroy it. 

Chrysanthemums having now quite ceased blooming, the plants must 
be placed in a cool pit where they can be protected from severe frost, 
and have the tops cut off. If seed be desired such plants must not be 
headed down, and they must be kept in a dry and warm place in the 
greenhouse to ripen. 

IN THE STOVE: 

All kinds of plants required here for ornament, and which have been 
duly prepared by previous culture, should be introduced in succession, 
giving ample supplies of water and frequent syringing over head. The 
plants best adapted for forcing are various kinds of Roses, Persian 
Lilacs, Azaleas, Acacia armata, Neriums, Gardenias, Rhodora, Helio- 
tropes, Correas, Deutzeas, Mezereums, Coronillas, Cytissus, Ribes, 
Mignonette, Cinerarias, Sweet Violets, Lily of the Valley, Tulips, 
Cyclamens; and the old Eranthemum pulchellum with its fine blue 
flowers, Justicia speciosa, Gesneriz Zebrina, Justicia pulcherrima, and 
Aphellandria cristata, are fine winter ornamental blooming plants. 
All pots or boxes containing bulbous-rooted flowering plants, as 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Persian Irises, Crocuses, &c., should occasion- 
ally be introduced, so as to have a succession of bloom. Cactus plants 
that have been kept in the greenhouse should occasionally be brought 
into the stove for flowering, which gives a succession. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE BUDS OF ROSES. 


BY A CONSTANT READER, 


I wave been for the last three or four years troubled with a grub 
which infests the buds of my Rose trees, especially the buds recently 
put in, so that when they begin to break in the spring, the buds are 
eaten off and the bush as good as destroyed. I remember seeing in 
one of your Numbers, notice of a remedy by rubbing some solution on 
the buds during winter, the receipt of which I should be truly glad of. 
Although we can destroy the grub when the shoots have germinated, 
yet it is impossible to get at it in the dormant bud. This is so bitter 
an enemy to my bushes, that I shall be truly thankful if I can obtain 
aremedy. I take the opportunity of expressing the wish of myself and 
many constant subscribers to your work, that you would favour us 
with paintings of some of the new Roses. I am sure if you were to 
do so we should gladly pay, sometimes, for a double number, to have 
a coloured figure of a flower, of all others, deserving notice. [We 
have drawings of some of the very best, and we will endeavour to 
comply with the wishes of our respected correspondent. ] 
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OXALIS ELEGANS—E tecant Woop Sorret. 


pets very pretty flowering plant was discovered by Humboldt on 

the Andes of Loxa, in Columbia, bordering on Peru, at an ele- 
vation of nearly seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. It 
has recently been sent by Mr. Lobb to Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter. It 
appears to be quite hardy, and flourishes when grown in the border in 
a warm, sheltered situation, and in a mixture of equal parts of sandy- 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould, upon a dry substrata, the roots being 
planted about half an inch deep. If the roots are allowed to remain 
in the border during winter, there should be a protection of dry leaves 
over them, which should have a sprinkling of chopped twigs scattered 
upon the surface, to prevent the‘leaves being blown away. In April 
this covering must be removed, at least the dry portion of it. In cold 
situations it would be best to forward the plants in pots, and having 
them kept during winter in a cool pit-frame, and not have much water ; 
then at the latter end of April turn them out of the pots entire into 
the bed or border. It is one of the prettiest dwarf bedding plants, 
blooming profusely throughout summer and autumn, and merits a place 
in every flower-garden. 

It is a very pretty plant for the greenhouse or sitting-room, succeed- 
ing admirably in either. 

The proper time for potting is when the leaves have began to decay 
and the tubers are beginning to start, at which time, too, they must be 
separated, in order to multiply them. 

The entire tribe of Oxalis amply repays for every attention bestowed. 
Some of the kinds, as well as the O. elegans, are very beautiful bedding 
plants. On adry warm south border in the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden at Chiswick, during the last summer and autumn, a bed of the 
O. Boweii was a complete carpet of lovely rosy-crimson flowers. The 

Von. xvit. No, 88,—W.S. D 
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following, too, are valuable for this purpose :—O. floribunda, red ; pur- 
purata, flesh and white; rubra-flava, red and yellow; speciosa, bright 
purple; with others. 

There are a number of sorts which bloom freely in the greenhouse 
or sitting-room during winter, and are very ornamental. ‘The O. versi- 
color, with its delicate handsome flowers of crimson and white, in con- 
trast with a very neat and interesting foliage ; O. variabilis, white and 
red; O. variabilis grandiflora, white; also the variety Simsii, white. 
These are peculiarly pretty. O. rubella, a pretty bright pink, admired 
by all; O. purpurata, pale purple, and O. purpurea, a deep purple; 
QO. pulchella, very neat, white; O. rosea, bright rose; O. tricolor, 
orange, white, and red, is particularly interesting and elegant; O. 
Emersonii, of a rich saffron-yellow, giving a pretty contrast with the 
other colours; O. multiflora, lilac, which blooms nearly all the year ; 
O. compressa, rich yellow; O. Piotte, orange, very neat; O. gracilis, 
purple, small, but neat; O. fulgida, rosy-crimson, very showy ; and 
O. flava, a very pretty yellow. All the above are most desirable 
plants for autumn, winter, and spring; their humble growth and pro- 
fusion of flowers render them peculiarly interesting in contrast with all 
other winter flowering plants. They are easy of culture, increase 
freely, and amply repay for any attention bestowed. They do best 
when placed near the glass or window, so as to have full light and air 
on all proper occasions; also the water to have the chill taken off 
during the winter season. When done blooming water must be with- 
held, to give a period of rest to the tubers. 


BEGONIA CINNABARINA—CINNABAR-FLOWERED, 
ELEPHANT’S EAR. 


This very handsome species is a native of Bolivia, in South America, 
and Mr. Bridges sent seeds of it to Messrs. Henderson, of Pineapple- 
place Nursery. It proves to be a species that flourishes in the 
GREENHOUSE, which is a valuable acquisition, and blooms from June 
to the end of the season. ‘The contrast between the green stem and 
darker green leaves, with the rich bright red of the long and short 
peduncles and stipules, together with the large bright orange-red 
flowers, is peculiarly striking and beautiful. 

The entire genus of Begonias contains about 140 described species. 
(A very extended descriptive list is inserted in this Magazine in 
October and November 1846, which is well worth possessing.) All 
of them are very interesting, and some of them especially beautiful. 
They are chiefly natives of Asia and South America (none, it is said, 
have been found in Africa), and require to be grown in the stove. 
They are of a succulent nature, some having climbing half-shrubby 
stems, others creeping stems; a few are annuals, and a few have 
tuberous roots, to which section B. cinnabarina belongs, and as they 
lie dormant for a season after blooming is over, they then require to 
have but little water, only just enough to keep the soil from becoming 
absolutely dry. They flourish in equal parts of light loam and sandy- 
peat, with a very liberal drainage, and after potting they should be 
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placed in a warm pit or stove, near the glass, and not to have much 
water given till the plant has made some progress in growth. ‘They 
are readily increased, some by cuttings, and others, which do not supply 
cuttings, by seeds, sown as soon as gathered in light sandy soil, and the 
pot being placed in moist heat they speedily vegetate, and by potting off 
the young plants, and keeping them for a period somewhat shaded, they 
grow quickly. All the tribe is well worth growing, and many of them 
are very interesting ornaments during the entire winter season. 


TABERN ZMONTANA CORONARIA FLORA PLENA— 
DouBLE-FLOWERED GARLAND TABERNZ MONTANA. 


This fine old plant has long been known in our stove collections as 
Nerium coronarium. It differs from the original species in having 
larger flowers, wavy edges of the petals, and by having a peculiar 
delicious fragrance when fully expanded. It blooms during several 
successive months. A rich loam and turfy-peat suits it best, having a 
free drainage. It deserves a place in every collection. (Figured in 
Pax. Mag. Bot.) 


VALORADIA PLUMBAGINOIDES. 


Under the name of Plumbago Larpentz, this really lovely plant has 
been for the last two years ‘a subject of much controversy. It inha- 
bits the neighbourhood of Pekin, the capital of China, from whence, 
no doubt, it had been taken to Shanghae, and planted on the city walls, 
where it had been subsequently discovered by Mr. Fortune. Sir 
William Jackson Hooker states that Bunge gathered it near Pekin, 
and sent a specimen in 1831, which Sir William possesses, and that 
Bunge named it Ceratostigma plumbaginoides. Its generic name was 
founded on the minute ramifications of the stigmas, resembling horns, 
which Dr. Hooker considers the most appropriate, and it ought now 
to be so called. Since Bunge named it, Boissier referred it to Valoradia, 
in which the glands are entirely sessile. Rather than sacrifice a multi- 
tude of existing names, Dr. Hooker retains Valoradia, rather than 
its recent one of Plumbago, and dispenses with its specific title of 
Larpente also, retaining plumbaginoides. 

A great deal of discussion by cultivators has occurred relative to its 
merits as a border flower—much praised by some, and counted worth- 
less by others; and these results are derived, we suppose, from the 
different conditions and local influences under which the plants have 
been placed by the cultivators. The petals of the flower are of very 
delicate texture, and soon affected by a current of wind, and immedi- 
ately become shrivelled, and its beauty gone. It should be grown ina 
sheltered, sunny situation, when out of doors. In such places we have 
seen it bloom beautifully, without injury, from day to day; whilst, on 
the other hand, in exposed places, we have seen the flowers fade away 
almost as soon as they expanded. Properly grown in-doors, it blooms 
beautifully at all times, as it can be kept in any desired place. In its 
native country it grows in dry rocky situations, subject to great 
summer heat; but in winter it stands a considerable degree of cold, 
equal to that of most of our winters in England. It is readily increased 
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by cuttings, and grows freely in loam, peat, and vegetable mould, with 
a sprinkling of lime rubbish. In pots it must have a liberal drainage, 
and in the open bed there must be a dry bottom. Thus cireumstanced 
it will not grow too vigorously, but bloom very freely. It is best to 
have good-sized plants for turning out at the end of April or early in 
May. They soon come into flower, and will continue to the end. of 
the season. If it be tried out-doors through winter, it would be 
advisable to have a protection of dry leaves or fern over it. 


DESIGNS FOR FLOWER-GARDENS. 


BY T. LUTGER, ES}. 
No. 1. 


AD. 50 f¥- 


Tn above is a design for a flower-garden, which may be placed on a 
lawn in any suitable place in the pleasure-ground. ‘The beds should 
have box edgings, and should be surrounded with a close wire fence, to 
keep out rabbits or other animals that are injurious to a flower-garden. 
The four round clumps are surrounded with grass, on which are indi- 
cated places for Standard Roses. The pond in the centre for gold and 
silver fishes may be embellished with a fountain, and the surrounding 
verge of grass with vases or ornamental flower-pots, containing showy 
flowering plants. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


BLANDFORDIA FLAMMEA—FLAME-FLOWERED, 


This beautiful flowering liliaceous plant is a native of Australia, 
from whence it was sent to Messrs. Low and Co., of the Clapton 
Nursery. It is an evergreen herbaceous perennial, growing three feet 
high. The leaves are about nine inches long, narrow. The flower 
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scape grows from ten inches to three feet high, bearing at its summit 
three or four almost bell-shaped flowers, pendulous, and each blossom 
being two inches and a half long. The six petals are of a rich orange- 
red, the outside deeply tipped with yellow, and the inside a bright 
orange-yellow. It flourishes in the greenhouse, and its charming 
flowers are of long continuance, also very showy. It succeeds with the 
treatment usually given to the Cape bulbs. 


CuoOROZEMA FLAVA. 


The foliage is very similar to the holly-leaved C. illicifolia; the 
flowers of a clear yellow colour. It is a pretty acquisition. In 
Mr. Henderson’s collection, at the Wellington-road Nursery. 


CULBOA GLOBOSA. 


A native of Mexico, sent by Mr. Hartweg to the Horticultural 
Society. It is a half-woody vigorous growing climber, a perennial. 
It will not bloom, it is stated, when grown ina pot; but planted out 
in a border in the greenhouse blooms freely, and rambles extensively, 
which, however, can readily be kept within desirable limits. The 
flowers are produced in naked umbels, several in each, the general 
footstalk bearing the umbel nine inches long. Each flower has a 
curved tube about two inches long, with a five-parted spreading, 
funnel-shaped limb (upper portion of flower), nearly two inches across, 
of a deep rich red colour. It is a fine species, and very suitable for a 
covering, to some extent, during summer. It is described as requiring 
to be kept in winter in a warmer situation than the greenhouse is gene- 
rally. Perhaps if planted near the entrance of the flue, it would be 
sufficient warmth for the roots. However it is readily propagated by 
cuttings of the young shoots, so that a provision can be made for turning 
out a fresh plant every season. 


EcHINOCACTUS RHODOPHTHALMUS—RED-EYED. 


Tt is a native of Mexico, from whence it was obtained by Mr. Staines. 
The plants in the fine collection in the Royal Gardens at Kew are 
about five inches high, column-shaped, tapering upwards, eight or nine 
furrowed, having long spines at the ridges. The flowers are very 
handsome, produced at the summit of the plant; each is nearly four 
inches across, of a bright rosy-lilae colour, and a broad deep red ring 
around the numerous stamens. It flourishes in a mixture of light 
loam and leaf-mould, containing a small portion of lumpy lime rubbish, 
and a very free drainage. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4486.) 


HELIANTHEMUM (CisTUS) SCOPARIUM. 


A native of California; a prostrate hardy shrub, suited for rock- 
work. ‘The flowers are borne in terminal spikes; they are small, of a 
bright yellow colour. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 


MAcLEANIA CORDATA—HEART-SHAPED LEAVED. 


A native of Chili. A greenhouse shrubby, evergreen plant, growing 
erect, three feet high. ‘The flowers are borne towards the extremities 
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of the shoots, but only on one side; for a few inches, too, they are 
drooping. ‘Tube near an inch long, red, with a yellow five-parted 
limb. Blooms all summer. 


MeETROSIDEROS TOMENTOSA—DOWNY-LEAVED. 


This beautiful flowering plant is a native of New Zealand, where it was 
discovered by Sir Joseph Banks, when accompanying Captain Cook on 
his celebrated voyage. In its native country it grows on the rocky 
sea-coast of the Bay of Islands. It becomes an ordinary-sized tree, 
blooming in December, and its brilliant flowers, borne in profusion, 
render it an extraordinary conspicuous object. A plant of it bloomed 
in the Royal Gardens of Kew the last summer, It is an evergreen 
bush six feet high; grows freely in the greenhouse. In May last it 
was planted out in the open ground, in a sheltered situation, and for 
the first time bloomed early in summer, and continued till the first 
frost. The flowers are borne in terminal corymbous heads. Petals 
small, yellow, ands the immense number of long filaments are of a 
brilliant red. Each head of flowers is from three to four inches across. 
During summer almost every branchlet was terminated by a head of 
these brilliant flowers. It deserves a place in every greenhouse, and 
it might be turned into the open ground for blooming, and be taken in 
for shelter during winter. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 4488.) 


MIcCROSPERMA BARTONIOIDES— BARTONIA-LIKE, 


This charming annual was recently obtained from Hamburg, by 
Mr. Charlwood, seedsman, of Covent Garden, London. It grows 
about a foot high, and blooms in profusion. The flowers are produced 
in terminal spreading panicles; each flower is two inches across, of a 
pretty sulphur-yellow above, and almost white beneath. It belongs to 
the same class as Hypericum, St. John’s Wort, &c., and, like those 
flowers, has numerous long stamens, of a rich yellow colour. Itisa 
very showy plant, blooming through the entire summer season. If it 
will flourish in the open border, as is very likely, it will be a valuable 
addition to our bedding plants. It will, too, be valuable as an orna- 
mental plant for the greenhouse in summer, in contrast with Balsams. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4491.) 


OPHELIA CORYMBOSA—CORYMBOUS-FLOWERED, 


A pretty flowering annual from India ; it grows about a foot high, 
bearing its flowers in large terminal, loose, corymbous heads. Each 
flower is nearly an inch across, pale purple, with a white eye. When 
in full bloom they have somewhat the general appearance of a dwarf 
Gilia tricolor. It is very likely to be a pretty addition to our bedding 
plants, as well as for a summer’s ornament for the greenhouse, 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4489.) 


PHARBITIS LIMBATA—W HITE-EDGED. 
Convolvule. 


Introduced from Java in 1849. It is a very handsome stove climber, 
having much of the appearance and size of the well-known border 
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flower Convolvulus major. The flowers are produced singly, of an 
intense violet, edged with pure white; very handsome. Blooms 
throughout summer and autumn. It is in the collection of Messrs. 
Rollisson, of Tooting Nursery. 


RONDELETIA SPECIOSA MAJOR—THE SHOWY, LARGE VAR. 


The original species is a native of Havannah. It is a handsome 
flowering shrub, and is generally in the collection of plants shown at 
the exhibitions at the Horticultural Society’s Garden, and others in 
and around London. The variety, however, we now notice is very 
superior to the original species; the flowers are much larger, and of 
deeper and richer colours. Each blossom is three quarters of an inch 
across ; tube rose-coloured, and the rest of the flower a rich orange- 
red, shading off lighter to the centre, and the centre is a bright orange. 
It is a compact shrubby plant, and will succeed in a warm greenhouse, 
but must be in the warmest part; it does best, however, when kept in 
the stove. It, as well as the original species, deserves a place in every 
collection. $ 

SPATHOGLOTTIS AUREA—GOLDEN-FLOWERED. 


A native of Malacca, growing on the rocks of Mount Ophir, and is 
a derrestrial orchideous plant. The flower stem rises two feet high, 
terminating with half a dozen large golden-yellow flowers, having the 
lip spotted with brownish-red. Messrs. Veitch introduced it in 1848, 


NEW TULIPS. 


ScarRELL’s Bisou.—Form first-rate; petals of firm substance, 
smooth on the edges, quite level, and clean at the base. The cup is 
the usual average size. Colour a brilliant carmine; feather richly and 
clearly defined on a crystal white ground. 

Jersey WonpeEr.—A superb byblomen; cup fine form, pure, with 
a very regular black feather. Considered to be a first-rate flower in 
all respects. 


OPINIONS OF THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN FLO- 
RISTS ON THE PERFECTION OF PINKS, PICOTEES, 
AND CARNATIONS. 

BY MR. JOHN EDWARDS, WACE COTTAGE, HOLLOWAY. 


Wir your permission, I am about to offer a few remarks on the 
northern and southern raisers and cultivators of Pinks, Picotees, and 
Carnations, with a view to the settlement of certain existing differences. 
For years, I might say ever since their cultivation by florists, there has 
been a continual diversity of opinion respecting the standard of excel- 
lence for these popular flowers; claims are set up and discussions con- 
stantly agitated as to the respective merits and demerits of those 
productions which owe their existence to particular localities; indeed 
the wars of the White and Red Roses among our ancestors, though 
more sanguinary in their results, were scarcely conducted with more 
pertinacity than the opposition between the northern and southern 
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cultivators of those divisions of the Dianthus family known as Pinks, 
Picotees, and Carnations. 

The first step, it appears to me, towards an amicable solution of the 
difficulty is to point out in what the difference really consists. In the 
first place, the northerns are challenged by the southerns for an extreme 
thinness, as being but just one remove from their primitive “ single 
blessedness.” On the other hand, the southerns are blamed for raising, 
fostering, and distributing quite the reverse, or full flowers, somewhat 
vulgarly denominated “ mops.” 

Are these differences never to be adjusted? for in this one ingredient, 
viz., the number of petals constituting a perfect flower, lies the sup- 
posed barrier. That all growers agree as to colours, their brilliancy, 
and distribution, shape of individual petals, the desirableness of smooth 
edges and thickness of texture, their imbricating arrangement for the 
better display of such colours and markings, size of specimen, and dis- 
tinctness of variety, no one has ever yet denied, therefore the difficulty 
is very far from insurmountable, if we calmly discuss the subject; let 
all be friends in the good cause, and vigorously set about the amalga- 
mation of opinions, and so clear up existing doubts. The many floral 
organs now at our disposal offer a happy medium for intercommuni- 
cation, and it must go hard indeed if, ere long, northerns and southerns 
be not so united that our metropolitan exhibition of “‘ the happy family” 
shall no longer “ stand alone in its glory.” In offering my views on 
the subject, I anticipate and desire some rejoinder—lI merely seek to 
open the question, so that by-and-by our editors, conductors, super- 
intendents, and all ‘ of that ilk,” will have a goodly crop of seed, 
which, when harvested, and in due time “ thrashed out,” may, I hope, 
yield them a fair return for our occupying so much of their grounds— 
or pages. 

What have we first to consider? The northerns and southerns are 
said to differ; this gives rise to other questions, viz., who are the 
northerns, and who are the southerns? are there no others interested 
in these differences? no down easterns, or far westerns? are they of no 
consideration? It may be all very fine, Messrs. Ely, Dodwell, Slater, 
Wood, Cheetham, Hepworth, Lightbody, Gatliff, and our other friends 
far north, for “ York is wanted;” but Messrs. Puxley, May, Pond, 
Willmer, Headley, ‘T'witchett, Barnard, Edmonds, Young, Creed, 
Keynes, Hale, Smith, Ward, Norman, Matthews, Kirtland, Trahar, 
Turner, Fellowes, Burroughes, Wilson, Garratt, ‘‘ do not lodge there,” 
for until the “ boundary question” be first settled, all must be ‘ con- 
fusion worse confounded.” 

Our midland friends (thanks to I. F. Wood for perpetuating the 
distinction by his powerful, yet merciful organ The Midland Florist,) 
Messrs. Fletcher, Marris, Hollyoak, Barringer, Holliday, and others, 
representing Birmingham, Warwick, Coventry, Bedford, Northampton, 
Leicester, and neighbouring districts, are purposely passed over, or 
only very slightly touched upon, for obvious reasons; they at present 
are almost without a ** local habitation and a name,” a sort of hybrid, 
or Jack-on-both-sides, and must so remain unless we give them a se¢éle- 
ment; their claims are strong, however, and amongst them are men 
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who ‘ will be heard.” The important point next arising is, where is 
our line of demarcation to be drawn? We need no trigonometrical 
survey—no high and mighty referee, like the King of the Netherlands 
on the American boundary. This is the plan that I propose :—Take 
a map of England (to be found in every monthly issue of ‘* Bradshaw,” 
and sufficiently accurate for the purpose), place your ruler on Lynn 
and Swansea, and mark the line across the entire land from Norfolk to 
Glamorganshire ; this I take to be a fair apportionment of interested 
localities and counties, and quite near enough to settle the matter; 
may my “and scheme” prove less harassing than others of higher pre- 
tensions; here we have a guide to know who is who; those who feel 
themselves aggrieved should forthwith appeal, and the commissioners I 
propose are Messrs. Wood, Beck, Nevilie, Harrison, Glenny, &c., 
who will, no doubt, hear evidence and make their award,—and a just 
one, too,—alike satisfactory to all. This settled, let us devise means 
to turn such decision to some account: to this end, a universal canvas 
must be made for certain returns; I therefore, with much pleasure, 
move— 

That every cultivator furnish me with lists of the best twelve Pinks; 
ditto twelve Picotees; ditto twelve Carnations; giving in full the 
names of their chosen representatives, under whose ownership they are 
known, and in what county raised. e 

These will give us a stepping-stone for lasting reference; nor is that 
all, for such returns must be tested—-that is the rub; means must be 
found; men of weight and character must be chosen; the tilting- 
grounds decided on; and in 1850 such a floral tournament proclaimed 
throughout the land, with “ quality, not quantity,” for its gathering 
ery, as shall make the welkin ring. 

I have a printed form in preparation for general distribution to all 
post-paid applicants who may enclose a stamped and directed envelope ; 
and I earnestly solicit the co-operation of every florist in every village, 
county, or shire, by applying for the same, with which full instructions 
will be given and prompt attention urged. The result of all this must, 
in the end, fully tend to confirm all herein stated; and, above all, 
bring about and increase that friendly spirit of rivalry, the want of 
which has alone kept up the seeming differences, amounting to almost 
animosity, which, with kindly aid, it is my object to remove and entirely 
dispel. 

If the subject seem rather lengthily handled, there is yet matter of 
so much vital importance still untouched, that, at a future opportunity, 
I may again issue from my hiding-place, and, like a giant refreshed, 
“‘ wage war” for the future and lasting welfare of the much neglected 
and too often abused recreative science of floriculture. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 
IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
Letter II. 


Dear Sir,—Having in my last brought you to the formation and 
state of the bed, I now proceed to further particulars. The time for 
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planting is about the 9th of November. When the bulbs are all ready, 
draw a straight line down the middle of the bed, and mark it; then 
three lines each side, the first six inches from the middle one, and the 
others five inches apart. A person each side of the bed, with a bit of 
string, can mark the cross lines six inches apart. Then at the parts 
where the lines meet for the planting of the bulbs, with a dibble make 
a hole four inches deep; but this dibble should be of this 
shape, viz., about a foot long, the upper end six or seven 
inches, about the size of a broom handle, and the lower end 
about half the size, or less. The shoulder, on the large 
part, makes a ridge in the earth, on which the bulb rests, 
and the hole made by the lower part for the fibres of the 
root to descend into. Several extensive growers have had, 
as they thought, the laugh at me for using this instrument, 
thinking it was of no sort of use; and I have had the laugh 
at them when the beds were in bloom. ‘The use is obvious 
to every one who will condescend to give it a thought. Its 
uses are, first, the shoulder prevents the wet lodging near 
the bulb, and thus preserves it from rotting. Second, it is 
almost certain destruction to a bulb to come in contact with Ni 
dung in any state, and yet it requires its exciting powers, and this dibble 
with the small part makes a way for the roots to find the very compost 
laid for them at the bottom of the bed, and the bulb is safe. Thirdly, at 
the time of bloom the sun generally has great power, and penetrates a 
considerable distance into the earth, and if the roots are running about 
a few inches only from the surface of the bed, the sun’s rays cause a 
dryness in the earth which dries the fibrous roots, and the bloom has 
not the power to stand erect, consequently must be supported with 
sticks; and thus it is a common thing to see a whole bed of Tulips 
with sticks to them. Now through the use of this dibble the roots are 
enabled, not only to get to the food they require, but are away from 
the effects of the sun’s rays, and the bloom, in nine cases out of ten, 
can support itself without the aid of sticks; thus a vast deal of trouble 
is saved, and the appearance of the bed is far superior. Well, with 
this dibble make the holes full four inches deep from the shoulder to 
the surface of the earth; then plant the bulb, laying it over the small 
hole made by the lower end of the dibble; cover it with some clean 
dry sand (be careful it is perfectly clean), ‘The dry brown outside 
skin that covers the bulb should be taken off before the bulb is planted ; 
if left on it often becomes a receptacle for insects, which injure the 
bulb. After having planted the bulbs, and covered them with a little 
sand, rake the earth into all the holes, and if you think they are not 
covered to the depth of four inches put on more earth, rake smooth, 
keeping the middle higher than the sides, as before mentioned. A 
very essential thing now remains to be done; put some hoops or iron 
frames over the bed, and cover with a string net; some small nails 
may be driven into the side boards, to which the net may be attached. 
This will be a guard to the bed, for cats are very fond of groping over 
a Tulip-bed, and where they leave their excrement destruction to the 
bulb is sure to follow. After this they want no further care till they 
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appear two or three inches above ground; then it will do them good 
service to stir up the ground with a small piece of wood, making it 
smooth with the same stick. If sharp frost prevails, they will require 
a few mats thrown over the net, but only to remain on while the frost 
continues. If you wish to bloom under cover (which certainly is the 
best plan), and do not mind the expense, you must erect a frame to 
enclose the paths each side of the bed; the top must be covered with 
something that will not admit the rain through ; the sides should be 
covered, so as to exclude the sun and violent winds; hut moderate air 
should be admitted at all times, as it keeps them longer in their beauty. 

There are bulbs for four rows in a Tulip-bed—the first, second, 
third, and fourth (the fourth is the middle row) ; and then the third, 
second, and first again, which make the seven rows of a bed. 

In planting, do not put two together of the same class; what I 
mean is, do not plant two bizarres, and so on, side by side, but mix 
them. Begin with a rose, then a bizarre, and then a byblomen, so 
that you will want the same number of all the classes, except the tri- 
colours; these are not prized by the fancy, but at all times, if you 
have any good ones of these sorts, plant them instead of a bizarre. 
When they have done blooming break off all the seed-pods; they will 
then soon die down, and as the foliage dies off and becomes brown they 
may be taken up, and put away into a cool dry place, till time for 
planting again. 

I like what is called a bed box, as after the bed is once made out 
there is no more trouble, except now and then removing a bulb from 
one hole to another more suitable for it. By a bed box I mean seven 
small square holes, about two inches square, across a box or drawer, 
and these seven holes are the first row of the bed. You may have 
boxes of any length you like, and each row of holes is a row for your 
bed. They are then planted and taken up with very little trouble. 

I have said pinch off the seed-pods as soon as the blooms are over. 
I do not mean by this that you are not to save any seed. I advise 
that you should, but recommend that some strong bulbs of each class 
should be planted in another part of your garden, and the seed-pods 
allowed to ripen, that you may begin at once with what I think the 
most exciting part of the cultivation of Tulips. When the pods are 
ripe, gather them when dry, and hang them in a dry and airy place 
til the time for sowing, which will be about January or February. 
Sow in good-sized pots, and when you sow them do not lay them flat 
in the earth, but put them in sideways. With care, in a few years 
they will flower, and be what are termed breeders. The breaking of 
these breeders will be a very pleasant and exciting employ, and you 
will stand a chance of now and then getting a gem of the first water, 
which I hope will be the result—Daut, 
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BY AN OLD GROWER. 


I Am very fond of the variegated or “ fancy Dahlias,” as they are now 
mostly called, and well remember how greatly I was struck upon 
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beholding the first “‘ fancy” variety met with, and which I believe was 
indeed the first of the class. This was a red and white flower, double, 
and as tolerable in furm as most sorts at that time, now nearly twenty 
years gone. Levick, a Sheffield merchant, was the raiser, and its name 
was ** Incomparable.” I grew it many years, although it was more 
uncertain than the worst of this day, and long after it was superseded 
by better flowers of similar colours; but the fact was I esteemed it as 
a sort, of “auld lang syne.” Long acquaintance with the flower 
showed me the best method of managing it, which I found was to grow 
it exclusively in well-decayed dung. This lesson I have not forgot, 
and by treating some of the kinds now in my collection in a similar 
way I can bloom them with much more certainty than in the usual 
manner. 

Many growers consider it necessary to grow all fancy Dahlias in 
poor soil, or without manure, but this is a very great mistake, as I have 
repeatedly proved. ‘The first real striped Dahlia was, I believe, ‘‘ La 
Carnation,” sent out by Mr. Paul, of Cheshunt; Mountjoy’s Phidias, 
Bates’s Striata formosissima, and one or two others, came out about the 
same time. ‘These are now quite beaten out of the field, the last few 
seasons having produced great improvements, some of the stripes being 
now really beautiful flowers, and of excellent form. It has occurred 
to me to offer you this list of the best fancy Dahlias I know, for pub- 
lication in the CaBineET, if you deem it of service. My name accom- 
panies it to you, as a guarantee that the opinions set forth are those of 
an old grower, and in whom, perhaps, you may recognize one of your 
old correspondents. 


NANKEEN OR ORANGE-BUFF AND WHITE. 


Adolph Dubras (Vicomte de Ressequier).—If grown moderately, 
this is a certain flower, and it has a capital centre. Its great defect 
invariably is a very bad outline, and the face or front often irregular, 
requiring some little operation and skill from the hands of an ingenious 
exhibitor to regulate. Height 4 feet. 

Bou Maza (Salter).—Centre well up, petals ribbed and inclined to 
reflex, outline irregular. A useful flower, but uncertain, and does best 
in a stiff soil. Height 5 feet. 

Miss Stevens (Dodd).—Salmon-buff and blush white; the colours 
distinct enough from each other, but not well defined. Of medium 
size, very compact and excellent form, tolerably constant, and one of 
the best. Height 3 feet. 


YELLOW AND WHITE. 


Florence Dombey (Salter).—Uncertain in its form, being very much 
quilled and reflexed. Requires to be grown strong and well thinned 
out, when it will be found often showable; at any rate it is the best of 
the yellow and whites yet out. Height 4 feet. 


RED AND WHITE. 


Belle Etoile (Miquet).—Vermilion and white; clear and bright, 


good in size, outline, and petal, but very hard in the eye. Height 
4 feet. 
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Belle de Nugent (Mea).—Large full deep flower, not very sym- 
yi eam in the face, and indifferent outline; good habit. Height 

eet. 

Baron Freteau de Peney.—When true, this is very pretty and dis- 
tinct, but it is more uncertain than the average; the eye is sunk, and 
the petals incline to quill; other properties good. Old roots do best 
planted out entire in decayed dung alone. Height 8 feet. 

Comte de Flandre (Van Renynghe).—A constant and distinct 
flower; good centre; rather open and flat in form, but very passable 
in a stand. Requires to be grown strong and well thinned out. 
Height 4 feet. 

Eainbow (Keynes).—Orange-red and white, their petals of average 
qualities, medium size ; a useful and compact flower. I have heard it 
confounded by some with another of this dealer’s sending out at the 
same time, and named Sunbeam, but it is a variety without any pre- 
tensions to a show flower. Height 3 feet. 

Remembrancer (Barnes).—Dull rosy-red and white, more or less 
- flushed, flat in the face, good outline, and symmetrical. It is rarely 
es from florets, and therefore requires careful dressing. Heiglit 
4 feet. 

Triomph de Magdeburg (Ehrig).—A bright and showy flower, flat, 
good outline, fairish form, but cannot be depended on. Height 5 feet. 


Linac AND WHITE. 


Dulcinée (Morot).—A very constant variety, small and thin, but 
with stimulating growth it is frequently good. 

Queen of the May (Harrison).—This is as uncertain as any, yet 
when true is very distinct and one of the best. Large size, correct 
outline, and symmetrical ; rather flat in the face. Height 5 feet. 


PurrPLe AND WHITE. 


Charles Perry (Kimberley).—Large size, well up, flimsy and long 
in the petal, but of good average properties for a fancy flower. Height 
5 feet. 

Madame Wachy (Wachy).—One of the very best; full size, con- 
stant, symmetrical, and circular. Requires thinning during the period 
of growth. Height 2 feet. 

Master G. Clayton (Jeffrey).—This is another of the very uncertain 
ones, but it is still worth growing, being very prettily marked, and a 
bloom now and then, when wanted, repays for the frequent disappoint- 
ment it is sure to occasion. I manage it best by planting out the old 
roots entire in common garden soil, giving no attention to them until 
the beginning of August, when I proceed to disbud and thin a little 
every week. By these means I can mostly get ten or a dozen well- 
filled blooms, fit for a front row in any stand of fancies I have seen. 
Height 3 feet. 

Miss Jane (Howard).—Medium size; uncertain, being frequently 
eross in the eye. When in order it has a well-elevated centre, and, 
except being a little ribbed, is of good general form. Height 5 feet. 

Vicomte de Ressequier (Dubras).—This, too, is very uncertain, and 
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an old flower, yet useful sometimes. It succeeds best with me by 
planting the old roots in decayed dung. Height 5 feet. 


Rosy-cRIMSON AND WHITE. 


Comus (Tassart).— A large and noble-looking flower, good outline, 
rather coarser than I like, but is constant, and looks well in a back 
row. Height 2 feet. 

General Cavaignac (Hunt).—Throughout the season a good and 
constant flower with me, though a neighbour of mine was not able to 
cut a single decent bloom. It appears to me to require moderate 
growth, and not over-much thinning. Height 5 feet. 

Mrs. Shaw Lefevre (Klphinstone).—Strong growth in a light soil 
and liberal thinning out snits this flower best; it must be caught to a 
day to have it good, or the eye opens. It is flat in the face, but not a 
bad shape, and the colours are pretty. Height 5 feet. 

Keepsake (Barnes).—As symmetrical and regular in the face as the 
scales on the back of a fish; but it is flat, reflexed, and of ill-defined, 
dull colours. The habit is excellent. Height 4 feet. 

Conspicua (Salter).—I do not know a more constant faney Dahlia 
than this. Of good general form and size; colours clear and distinct. 
Tall in growth, and the flowers thrown so well up above the foliage 
that, as the name indicates, it is conspicuous amongst all. Height 
5 feet. 

Dark Crimson AnD WuiTE. 


Miss Blackmore (Dodd).—One of the most beautful; large in size, 
general properties fine. Its particular fault is that the petals do not 
always reach the centre. Must not be overgrown. Height 3 feet. 


Maroon, or Birack anp WuiTE. 


Discount (Barnes).—With me always green in the eye, but I have 
seen it fine. Another season I shall grow it in manure alone, and [ 
have no doubt with success. It is a large flower, of good general 
form, and sufficiently distinct. Height 5 feet. 

Eimpereur de Maroe (Huidoux).—Taken on all points, this is 
acknowledged to be the best tipped flower out. It is generally, but 
not always, constant; excess in stimulants is almost certain to make 
the colours run; grown ina medium way, with moderate thinning, is 
therefore best suited to it. Height 33 feet. 

Gasparine Furstein Reuss (Sieckman).—The great contrast in the 
colours of this flower render it more attractive than perhaps any other. 
The ground colour is very rich and velvetty, and the white as pure as 
snow. In form it is thin and flimsy-looking, yet its splendid colours 
are sure to make it a temporary favourite with all. Height 4 feet. 

Jenny Lind (Barnes).—A useful flower when well grown, but wants 
substance in the petal. 


STRIPED AND SPOTTED. 


Gillet de Boheme (Van Geert).—The ground colour pale amber- 
yellow, striped with crimson; excellent petal, large size, double, and 
well set. Constant, and of fine habit, Height 43 feet, 
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@illet Parfait (Paris).—Deep yellow, striped with red; the 
colours well defined ; large size, flat, well rounded, but thin petals ; 
good outline. Very showy, but of drooping habit. Height 4 feet. 

Picotee (Paris).—Pale yellow or sulphur, striped with crimson ; 
large deep flower, irregular in arrangement and coarse ; requires very 
moderate growth; constant. Height 4 feet. 

Striata Perfecta (Batteur).—Lavender, striped with crimson ; large 
size, capital centre, good shape and outline; constant. The best 
striped flower out; erect habit. May be grown strong and well thinned. 

Therese Richter.—White, spangled with purple; large, flat, and 
coarse; the petals long and reflex. With moderate growth often 
showable, and particularly pleasing. 

I think I have now enumerated all the good sorts that are out which 
I know. Of the new flowers, your own remarks, as published in the 
present (January) number, agree very much with the opinions I had 
formed of those I saw. 


ON ARRANGING STANDS OF FLOWERS. 


Exurstrors of florists’ flowers cannot have their attention too urgently 
directed to the necessity of uniformity in arranging their stands of 
blooms, and yet so little is this regarded that out of the hundreds of 
stands of Dahlias which we saw during last autumn, two-thirds of them 
appeared to have been set up regardless of order or contrast. The 
following observations on the point will be of some service to those 
who have paid little attention thereto; we gather them from Glenny’s 
Almanac for the present year, a little annual remembrancer of which 
we may remark by the way is in no degree behind its predecessors, and 
of much practical utility to the amateur florist. 

** Uniformity is one of the material points in making up a stand, yet 
we see constantly the heavy flowers; huddled together at one end, and 
light ones at the other, when the slightest attention to order would 
make variety and contrast striking and effective. We are aware of all 
the difficulties which differences of size create, and of another series of 
difficulties arising from the want of variety ; all we care to enforce is 
the necessity of making the best of what we have. There are certain 
flowers which balance each other pretty well, although very different 
in colour; scarlet and orange, white and pale yellow, orange and deep 
yellow, bright lilac, or rose, and the heaviest of the tipped or mottled 
whites, and all the light and white flowers. In fact, we have only to 
range them all under light flowers and dark ones to make a stand 
uniform. A stand of twelve is the most difficult, but even here it is to 
be done. Let D represent dark flowers, and L light ones; they may 
be thus arranged :— 


L D D L 
D L L D 
L D D L 


Can anything be more simple than this? And be it remembered that 
it is better to have a flower a little less, or even a little worse, to be 
subservient to this arrangement, than to have dark flowers predominate. 
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If you have not the even number of flowers, and either dark or light, 
predominate, let a whole row be light, or a whole row dark, rather. 
than throw all the gloom at one end. We never like to see more than’ 
two flowers in a stand approaching each other in shade among the dark 
colours, and it is bad taste to have more. Dark purple and black, two 
different crimsons, lilac and rose, orange and scarlet, yellow and white, 
light tip and dark tip. Here would be twelve flowers worth notice, if 
their form were first-rate; and be it remembered that this could be 
managed out of our present flowers. But there are shades and colours 
that would match better than even those we mention; say, for instance, 
we have the following twelve flowers, grown, as they can be grown, to 
make a splendid stand of twelve ; we give two for choice :— 


Fearless, Stopford, Sir F. Bathurst, Magnificent, — 
or or or or 


Mrs. Anderson. Triumph. Standard of Perfection. Mrs. Shelley. 
Scarlet Gem, Cornwallis, Queen of East, Shylock, 
or or or or 
Duke of Wellington. Antagonist. Miss Vyse. Nonpareil. 


Radziwill, Yellow Standard, Toisond’Or, Beauty of Hastings, 
or 


or or or 
Delight. Cleopatra. Golden Fleece. Queen of England. 


“‘ We need hardly assert here that it is easier to arrange twenty-four 
tlan twelve; we have nothing to do but place flowers of marked cha- 
racter opposite each other. Suppose, for instance, we had exactly the - 
same flowers mentioned in the top row, that is, all the eight for the 
back row of twenty-four, we should place Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. 
Shelley at the corners, Stopford and Triumph second at each end, 
Magnificent and Fearless third, and Sir F. Bathurst and Standard in 
the middle; take the next row, place Scarlet Gem and Duke of Wel- 
lington’ at the ends, Cornwallis and Antagonist second, Shylock and 
Nonpareil third, and Queen of East and Miss Vyse in the centre; and 
now, for a light bright row in front, Radziwill and Delight outside, 
Yellow Standard and Cleopatra second, Toison d’Or and Golden 
Fleece third, and Beauty of Hastings and Queen of England in the 
centre. Two of any colour together never look bad in the centre, but 
if we have brilliant flowers, they should be opposite and near the ends, 
because they lighten a stand materially. In short, the arrangement of 
twenty-four is only an enlargement and improvement of the plan for 
twelve ; we haye only to balance the flowers as well as we ean in depth 
of colour, and begin at the ends. 


L D L D D L D L 
D L D L I, D L D 
L D L D D L D L 


‘“‘ Tf the dark ones preponderate, separate them as much as possible 
by the few light ones you have, or at least spread the few light ones 
about the stand as uniformly as you can; scarlets and lilacs and orange 
colours can be made to tell for dark flowers among light ones, or ight 
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flowers among dark ones; but to sce, as we have seen hundreds of 
times, four or five or more light ones all at one end, and a patch of 
dark ones at the other, is perfectly sickening to the judges, and un- 
inviting to the public. The Dahlia offered the best illustration just 
now, but it is the same with Carnations, Picotees, Verbenas, Roses, and 
all other flowers shown in collections; even plants in collection are 
huddled together without the slightest regard to uniformity or contrast, 
and it is high time that judges visited this lack of arrangement with 
the penalty belonging to it. We confess that in the case of Dahlia 
stands this last season, the bad arrangement settled the fate of many 
exhibitors whose stands were pretty nearly balanced in other respects. 
Contrast, variety, and order have been weighed too lightly; they are 
very important points, enough to decide in favour of a stand with many 
blemishes. We may be told, perhaps, that the sizes of flowers prevent 
a good deal of this arrangement. Let it be remembered that the front 
row is none the worse for being smaller than the middie, and the middle 
none the worse for being smaller than the back, so that the flowers in 
the rows are equal. It is also to be remembered that hundreds of 
changes can be made with twelve flowers, to say nothing of twenty- 
four; and, therefore, that there is no excuse for committing any 
grievous informality.” 


THE GLADIOLUS. 


Tuts very beautiful tribe of flowers now comprises almost all colours, 
of various shades, stripes, spots, and marbled hues. 

Some kinds come into bloom early in May, and others follow in 
succession, up to the end of October. 

I find them flourish best in a well-enriched moist loam, not clayey, 
and having a partial shade about mid-day. 

The early bloomers require to be planted in October, the next class 
in December or January, and the late ones, such as gaudanensis, 
floribunda, &c., from January to the end of February. I usually give 
the bed a dug dressing of equal parts of old rotten cow-dung and 
vegetable mould every season before planting. ‘The bed is well drained 
with six inches of broken bricks, stones, &c., over which I lay a course 
of grassy turf, broken into bits. In such a compost they are kept cool 
and free from an excess of wet, and their foliage is kept a rich green, 
not scorched and shrivelled, as is the case in dry soils, 

The following are early blooming kinds :-— 

Colvilli, scarlet, streaked with yellow. Blandus, flesh colour, with 
crimson streaks. Hirsutus, flesh colour, streaked with rose. Insignis, 
rich red. Atro-roseus, fine deep rose. Involutus, pink. ‘Trimaculata, 
white, red, and maroon. Undulata, pink. Variegata, red and white, 
Graciles, blue and white. Campanulata, purple. Cochleatis, white 
and red. 

_ The following compose superb kinds of the second period of 
blooming :— 

Amphion, blood-red. Armadia, bright orange-scarlet. Elegantissima, 
rich orange, with blood-red blotch. Gloria Mundi, vivid scarlet, with 
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dark crimson marks. Gloriosa, rich orange. Imperialis, purple, with 
white stripes. Incomparable, white, with scarlet marks. L’Unique, 
dark red, with maroon stripes. Maid of Orleans, French white, with 
scarlet streaks. Minerva, rose, with crimson mark. ‘Tricolor grandi- 
flora, scarlet, white, and crimson. Island Queen, orange, white, 
searlet, and purple. Carneus variegata, flesh colour, with purple 
marks. Lindleyana, splendid orange. Formosa, saffron, marbled with 
white. 

The following bloom latest, continuing from June to November :— 

Formosissima, crimson-scarlet, with white stripes. Queen Victoria, 
superb rich scarlet. Gaudanensis, yellow and red. Roseus major, fine 
rose. Rising Sun, dwarf, scarlet. Prince of Wales, scarlet. Robin 
Hood, fine pink. Vitellinus, scarlet, with white streaks. Speciosissima, 
splendid scarlet-crimson. Splendens, superb orange-scarlet. Flori- 
bunda, rose, white, pink, and other shades in variety, all beautiful. 

The entire are fine things for pot culture too. They require a free 
drainage, plenty of pot room, a rich loam and peat compost, and water 
in proportion to size and vigour of plant. They are very ornamental 
for a greenhouse, or to plunge in vacancies in beds, &c. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 


New Rosrs.—In the last and preceding numbers we have given 
more than usual descriptive lists of the finest Roses, in consequence 
of its being the planting season, and to enable our readers to make a 
satisfactory selection. We shall not insert more till next season. The 
following notes on the characters of the best New Roses, were made 
at the principal Rose nurseries and floral exhibitions, during the 
last blooming season:—Provence: Adrienne de Cardoville, rosy- 
crimson, large, full, and of good form. Moss: Princess Royal 
(Portemer), flesh-colour, of medium size, full, and of fine form; Lanei 
rosy-purple, large and full. £rench: Perle des Panaches, white, with 
clear red stripes, very pretty; Clillet Flamand, white, with broader 
rose and lilac stripes, and more striking, but less double, than the pre- 
ceding; Je me maintiendrai, rose, large and double, distinct and 
good; Ohl, crimson, very large and full, fine. Hybrid Provence: 
Hebe, flesh-colour, large and full; Comtesse de Segur, flesh-colour, 
clear, and of fine form, but not so full as the former. Hybrid China: 
Juno, pale rose, very large, a little coarse; L’Attrayante, flesh-colour, 
large and full, good; Anna de Rivoli, clear pink, of beautiful effect on 
the tree, but not very double; Fritz Dukerr, deep crimson, in the way 
of Fulgens; General Lamoriciere, lilac, of good form, distinct ; 
General Jacqueminot, purplish crimson, large and full, very good. 
Hybrid Bourbon: Paul Ricaut, vivid crimson, striking and_ fine. 
These are all summer Roses. Among autumnals—Damask Perpetual : 
Julie de Krudner, pink, a free bloomer, and good; Pourpre Royale, a 
fine Rose, but of an objectionable colour; Duchesse de Praslin, pink, 
pale edges, possessing the characteristics of the Alba Rose. Hybrid 
Perpetual: Louise Bourdillion, pink, distinct and pretty ; Reine des 
Fleurs, rosy-pink, rather dull, but said to be fine in the autumn; 
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Cymedor, brilliant red, striking, but not too double; Madame Pepin, 
pale rose, large and full, and of good form; Gloire d’ Angers, lively 
rose, rather small ; Comte de Montalivet, violet, very large and showy, 
but not very double; Géant des Batailles, brilliant crimson, a real 
gem; Duchesse de Galliera, pale rose, full, very good; General 
Negrier, similar to the last in colour, but larger; Pius IX., crimson, 
large, and of good form; Soleil d’Austerlitz, which proves to be quite 
as good a Rose, though not so brilliant in colour, as Géant des 
Batailles; Standard of Marengo, raised by the person who raised 
Geant des Batailles, and which he stated would surpass it, a brilliant 
crimson Rose of the most perfect cupped shape, but not quite so full 
of petals as the Géant; Madame Guillot, deep pink, very double, and 
beautifully shaped; Dr. Arnal, a good Rose, like Madame Laffay in 
colour; Chateaubriand, of a bright glossy pink, scarcely double enough, 
still a very pretty Rose; General Morangiez, a most profuse bloomer, 
deep rose, tinted with lilac; L’Inflexible, very full, cupped, and finely 
shaped, colour—peach-blossom; Madame Trudeaux, light brilliant 
crimson, a beautiful variety ; Henry IV., bright pink, a very vigorous 
grower; Commandant Fournier, very brilliant, like Cymedor in not 
being very double, a bright light crimson; Bouton de Flore, blush, 
blooming in very large clusters; La Gigantesque, very large semi- 
double, a brilliant crimson; Jeanne d’Are, a pale blush, and pretty 
variety ; Pauline Bonaparte, white. Bourbon: Charlemagne, silvery- 
blush, Jarge and full; Menoux and Marquis de Moyria, brilliant 
crimson Roses; Leveson Gower, a new rose-coloured variety, with 
flowers as large as Souvenir de la Malmaison, does not appear to open 
freely, at least in the summer months. Noisette: Caroline Marniesse, 
creamy-white, like Felicité Perpetuelle. Tea-scented: Vicomtesse de 
Cazes, buff and yellow, variable.— Rosa. 

Pxiantinc Rosres.—Those who grow upon a large scale may do 
anything, but the person whose means are limited must make the best 
of the advantages he has, and, as such, adopt those varieties which give 
him the longest period of bloom. It will, however, be necessary to 
order the Rose dealer to send as many different colours as he can, and 
to mark them with their colours, because, on planting, an eye must be 
kept to the necessary contrast to produce the best effect. There will 
be no difficulty in procuring red, pink, lilac, light rose, white, straw- 
colour, and yellow of various shades; and in planting you must 
endeavour so to group those that they shall form a varied mass of 
colour, not to have two reds together, nor two whites, nor two of any 
shade ; and if among climbers you are rather embarrassed for particular 
colours, have duplicates. There would be no evil in having every 
other or alternate Rose in a row white, and the other alternate ones 
any other colour; indeed, Roses would look extremely well if there 
were none but red and white; but it is absolutely necessary for good 
effect to have alternate dark and light, whatever be the colour. But 
with the great variety that may be introduced the arrangement can be 
made perfect, for the lights and darks may be varied so as to form rich 
contrasts in themselves, so far as crimsons and purples and yellows and 
whites are contrasts to each other. 
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On good planting depends much of the success that attends the 
progress of a rosery. When the plants arrive, let all of them be 
examined, and the roots pruned, not that you can afford to lose any of 
them, but with all the care that can be given they will receive some 
injuries in taking up and travelling. Let every bruise and damage be 
removed with a sharp knife; having prepared all the roots, then dig in 
one good spit of rotten dung into the ordinary soil of the garden—for 
notwithstanding much pains have been taken, and are directed to be 
taken, in preparing the soil, the Rose is not a dainty plant—and com- 
pletely mix it with a patch that shall be eighteen inches across; then 
take out as much soil as will make room for the root in width, and 
place it high enough to allow of the treading it down to its place, 
which is with the collar of the root even with the soil. See that the 
root is spread out as well as it can be spread; fill in the soil, treading 
it firmly all round about the extremity of the roots, but not close round 
the stem; and when in its place, and the soil regulated a little, drive 
down strong upright stakes behind the stem, tall enough to reach to 
the under side of the head, and fasten so that the tree is held in its 
place. Leave the pruning till the proper season, which is the spring, 
just before the sap begins to fill out the buds. ‘The objection to close 
pruning in autumn is, that in very hard frost sometimes it kills back 
the branches two or three joints; and if they were pruned back to two 
joints in the autumn, it would spoil the tree altogether to kill any of 
them back a single joint—John Dean. 

Torenia AsraTica.—Some persons complain of the great difficulty 
of keeping this plant alive through winter. I place it in a moderately 
warm stove, and in that situation, if kept where it has good light, near 
to the glass, it flourishes and blooms freely all winter. A greenhouse 
is too cold for it. I grow it in good loam and sandy peat, in a rough 
(not sifted) state, and have a free drainage—<A Flower Gardener. 

LayerinGc Evercreen Survuss.—Many of our valuable evergreens 
do not produce seed in this country; the best method of increasing 
such is by layers, and it also furnishes a plant at once. I have adopted 
this method for many years, most successfully, with the Rhododendron, 
Kalmia, Phillyrea, Cistus, Arbutus, Magnolia, Daphne, Andromeda, 
Ledum, Holly, Arbor Vite, Juniper, &c. The period I do it is any 
time from early in January to the end of March. I cut an incision at 
the under side of a shoot, similar to what is done with the Carnation, 
making the cut just up to the pith, and carefully bend it into a prepared 
soil (keeping the tongue open), such as the plant usually flourishes in. 
It is secured down by means of a suitable hooked peg, and cover it 
over firmly with the same kind of soil. If there be a number of shoots 
upon a branch, I secure the branch down by means of a strong peg or 
stake, to which it is fastened by wire. By doing this early in the year 
the colosity gets formed, and roots emitted, before the dry weather 
commences. I adopt the same method with many of the choicest 
deciduous shrubs, as Althea, Lonicera, Jasmimum, Wistaria, Tulip 


Tree, Azalea, Pyrus, Roses, Clematis, and others, with equal success. 
— Alpha. 
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operations of this period, as the supply of plants 2% 
must now be provided, whether from seed, cuttings, or 7 
division of plant at the roots. A PRESENT prompt attention is essential 
to a successful floral season. 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Protection will still be necessary to all tender plants, but on all 
favourable occasions take off the covering, in order to dispel any damp 
air. See that all newly-planted shrubs remain secure, so that the roots 
are not loosened by the wind. Planting trees, shrubs, &e., ought to 
be done as early as possible, guarding against the frosty air damaging 
the fibrous roots; as little exposure as possible i is essential to success in 
growth. Any Rose-trees to be planted must be done directly, er 
success is hazardous. Prune the open-air kinds of the entire hardy 
class now, and the tenderer sorts next month. Perennial and biennial 
plants in the flower-bed may be divided, Plant out Hollyhocks as 
soon as possible, if they are to bloom well the coming season; so with 
any of the biennial plants. Pink beds: see that the plants remain 
secure, and stick some whin or fir-tree branches in among the plants, 
or make a low hedge of them around the bed, in order to screen the 
plants from the strong cold wind; a top dressing of fresh soil and well- 
rotted hot-bed manure should be given. Fresh soil should be added to 
all flower-beds; it very much promotes the production of a profusion 
of flowers. Manures should be laid over the roots of Roses, removing 
a few inches of the earth, filling up the hollow with well-rotted cow 
or hot-bed dung, and sprinkle it over with soil, so that it may not dry. 
Collect soils, &c., for forming compost, such as turf, peat, loam, &c. 
If the surface of beds of bulbs has become hard and stiff, stir it over 
frequently, in order to admit that free atmospheric influence to the 
roots which is essential to success. Polyanthuses in beds ought to have 
three or four inches thick of dry leaves carefully laid over it, but not 
to bury the plants; add a sprinkling of soil, to hold the leaves from 
blowing away, and preserve the stems from being naked, and, in severe 
weather, a few short sticks pricked in over the bed would support a 
mat for covering. 

Take the first opportunity about the middle of the month, if the 
weather be dry, to plant the Ranunculuses and Anemones, placing 
them at five inches apart, and an inch and a half deep from the crown 
to the surface; and if the soil be dry, after planting, press the surface 
with a flat board. If the formation of the bed has not been effected, 
dig out a space half a yard deep, and put all over the bottom a layer of 
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cow manure five or six inches deep, after which fill up with the proper 
compost (see Articles upon). Auriculas and Polyanthuses in pots 
should have plenty of air in fine weather; take off a portion of the 
surface soil, and fill up with a rich compost. Sheep and cow dung, very 
old (reduced to earth), and decayed leaf-mould, suits well. Be careful 
that Tulips be firmly secured in their positions, so that they be not 
damaged by wind. A small protection against strong wind should be 
provided on the bed side most exposed. Heartsease in beds should have 
a similar protection, and a little fresh soil spread over the bed. Auri- 
cula seed should be sown ina light loamy soil, and the pots or boxes be 
placed in a cool pit; the surface must be made even by pressure with 
the bottom of a pot; keep the surface just moist while the seed vegetates. 
Now is the time to make a plan of the flower garden, parterre,' &c., 
and to mark each bed with the kind of flowers required, and then to 
prepare a stock to furnish accordingly, whether from the sowing of 
seed or otherwise, as with Verbenas, &c. Protect the early buds of 
Tree Peony, &c. 
BB IN THE FORCING STOVE. 

Sow seeds of the tender annuals, as Balsam, Amaranthus, Cockscomb, 
&e., in pots, and the half-hardy kinds, as Asters, Stocks, &c., either in 
pots or upon a bed of soil, &c. When sown in pots, do not water the 
surface at the time, but after a few days, if the soil be dry, a gentle 
sprinkling may be given, and afterwards, till the plants are up, great 
care must be taken to keep it moist, for when once softened, if the 
seeds become dry, destruction soon follows. Gardenias should be 
forced now, as also other similar plants. (See list in Stove depart- 
ment. 

Bienes of Fuchsias, Alonsoas, Ragwort, Calceolarias, Cupheas, 
Salvias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Lotus, Bouvardias, Anagallis, Ver- 
benas, Petunias, and such like plants for the open beds in summer, 
should immediately be struck, or the plants will be too weak to answer 
the purpose. If cuttings were put off in autumn, they should now be 
potted off singly into small pots, they will then be well established by 
turning-out time ; any long ones amongst them should be stopped, to 
induce laterals and make bushy plants. 

Dahlia roots should be immediately put to force; if increase is 
requisite, take off the shoots when about four inches long. 

Dahlia seed should be sown in pots, and only just covered. Lobelias, 
too, should be potted singly at the close of the month, to have them 
vigorous by turning-out time. Boxes and pots of Mignonette for suc- 
cession should be sown. Achimenes, Gesnerias, Gloxinias, &c., should 
be introduced, to promote their immediate growth, and as soon as the 
plants have pushed, pot them, singly or otherwise, as desirable. Ama- 
ryllis, &c., may be excited in like manner. Hyacinths, &c., approach- 
ing bloom, must be placed in an airy, light situation, and to those in 
glasses give a change of water every three or four days. At the 
closing part of the month pot singly ‘Tigridia pavonia and T. conchi- 
flora into small pots. Sow immediately in pots seed of the Chinese 
Primrose, and as soon as the plants are fit to pot off do so in a rich 
compost; keep them in heat for a short time, and never water them 
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over head, as they are liable to be rotted off by its remaining in the 
centre; care, too, is necessary not to give too much at the roots, for if 
kept wet they soon become sickly. The plants properly treated will 
bloom fine the same season. ‘The fringed flowered kinds are the best. 
Cinerarias should now be forwarded by re-potting, due attention to 
watering, &c. They often require fumigating, being so very subject 
to the green fly. Calceolarias, too, should be encouraged, to have 
them large; they, as well as Cinerarias, succeed best when grown in a 
warm, moist, airy pit-frame, kept at about 56° of temperature; thus 
kept, and temperature increased with the season, they will bloom 
luxuriantly, and when coming into bloom may be removed to the 
greenhouse, &c. Jacobee and Guernsey Lilies, &c., should be re- 
potted. Mignonette should be sown in pots for early summer blooming. 
Fuchsias required for exhibition should now be cut-in, so as to have 
them a good shape, and after having pushed a little be re-potted, 
thinning away all unnecessary shoots. 
IN THE GREENHOUSE, &c. 

All air, in dry favourable weather, must be admitted, so as just to 
keep frost out. Pelargoniums, to be superb specimens, should be re- 
potted into their blooming pots (read the several Articles on their cul- 
ture in previous volumes); they must have a free circulation of air 
around the plants; it gives vigour to the shoots and prepares them for 
a higher temperature afterwards without injury, and a stronger bloom 
is produced. Fumigate to destroy green fly. The one year old plants 
headed down last autumn will have produced young shoots, now a few 
inches long. If not already properly thinned, do it directly. In order 
to have a succession of bloom, now stop the shoots; this will induce 
the production of lateral ones, which will come into bloom after the 
first race of plants has ceased, and continue to a late period of the 
season. A few more plants, stopped a month later, will supply to the 
end of the year. Attention to the provision for succession is very 
necessary by all persons who have but room-windows for a habitation 
for their plants. An excellent compost for Pelargoniums consists of 
equal parts of turfy sandy loam, which has been cut and turned for 
a few months previous, and well-rotted manure. (See Vol. xvr., 
p. 199.) The surface soil in all pots should be stirred up ; it tends to 
health. Epacris, Correas, Coronillas, Acacias, Cinerarias, and other 
plants, will now be coming into bloom; water seldom as possible, but 
when given let there be as much as will moisten all the soil. Ericas 
will still generally be inactive, therefore give but little water as 
required, and recollect their proper situation is in the most airy part of 
the house, but guard them from north-east winds very carefully. If 
any mildew appears, dust with sulphur. Camellias, too, should occupy 
an airy part, and the greatest care should be taken to keep the soil in 
an equally moistened medium state, using water of a temperature equal 
to that of the house; if these points are neglected it is likely the flower 
buds will drop. Give weak manure-water alternate with the other. 
In all cases when very severe weather continues for some time, it is 
necessary to keep the sashes of the pit close, and perhaps to retain 
during day as well as night the matted covering; much caution is 
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therefore required to avoid destruction by damp. Admit air in 
abundance whenever the weather permits, and occasionally, when a 
mild day presents, clean the pit throughout, stirring the surface a 
little ; also scrupulously remove all dead leaves and branches from the 
plants. Carefully and sparingly give water now and then, as abso- 
lutely required only. By observing these rules, injury from frost and 
damp is avoided. Alstrcemerias, Lilium speciosum, and others, should 
be re-potted. Any young plants which have filled their pots with 
roots should be potted into larger, as they require, from time to time. 
If a syringing of the plants over-head be really necessary, let it be 
done in the morning of a day which is likely to be fine, and air be 
admitted freely. Fuchsias, to bloom early, should now be pruned, and 
as soon as the new shoots appear, re-pot them. 
; IN THE STOVE: 

Old plants of Fuchsia corymbiflora now gently pushed on will come 
finely into bloom by the first week in May, or, if the season be fine, 
earlier. Exotic seeds should now be sown (see Articles in former 
volumes), as Fuchsias, Calceolarias, &c. Successive introductions of 
plants forced must be brought in, as Roses, Lilacs, Azaleas, Acacias, 
Heliotropes, Correas, Coronillas, Cinerarias, Sweet Violets, Cactuses, 
Cyclamens, Gardenias, Justicias, Eranthemums, Honeysuckles, Pinhs, 
Gesneria zebrinas, Neriums, Mignonette, &c., and pots or boxes of 
Hyacinth, Narcissus, Persian Iris, and Crocus, so as to have a constant 
succession of bloom. Specimen plants for exhibitions will require 
re-potting, pruning, &c. Ixoras should be elevated, so as to be near 
the glass, in order to set their bloom; they must have plenty of air at 
all times convenient. Attacks from red spider at the under side of the 
leaves must be looked after, and at once destroyed, or they will soon 
spread their ravages, as will be exhibited by the leaves becoming brown 
and spotted. 


NEGLECTED PLANTS. 


BY PHILO. 

In reading the Article on Alstroemerias, in the last number of the 
CABINET, it occurred to me that A. acutifolia was almost lost, so 
seldom is it to be found in gardens of the present day. Asa plant to 
train against a wall it succeeds admirably. In August it produces its 
magnificent heads of orange and scarlet flowers, so very distinct from 
all other creepers that I am surprised to find it so scarce. Another 
creeper of great beauty, of recent introduction, is not grown to the 
extent it deserves, I mean Calystegia pubescens. If planted in the 
Open ground and trained to trellis-work, it produces a succession of 
its lovely double rose-coloured blossoms all the summer. The lovely 
Myosotis Azoricus is also a plant of great beauty, but little known. 
Grown either in pots or the open ground, it flowers through the 
summer months. ‘The flowers open a rich purple, and change to red, 
so that two distinct colours are on the same plant at the same time. 
The two first are quite hardy, the last requires a little protection in 
winter. They ought to be in every collection. I intend to notice 
many other neglected floral beauties in successive numbers. 
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TROPZOLUM WAGNERIANUM. 


qos an account of this exceedingly elegant Spanish cress, lately 

introduced from mountains in the province of Trujillo, in Vene- 
zuela, we are indebted to the following communication by Dr. S. F. 
Kuorzscu :— 

‘Of the Tropeolum species this is the third kind which has come 
to our knowledge since the year 1842 possessing the peculiarity of 
having its blossoms borne upon long thin stalks, spirally wound at the 
middle. The air of lightness and elegance thus given to the plant is 
more easily to be imagined than described. - The first of the kinds 
having these spiral flower-stalks was discovered by Mr. Mathews at 
Chacapayas, in the Andes of Peru, ranged in his collection No. 3177, 
and described, with an illustration, by Sir W. J. Hooker, in his Zcones 
plantarum, Plate 411, as T. cirrhipes. The present kind is, like the 
two others, tuberless, smooth, and with long, three-cornered, blunt, 
shield-like leaves; the spur of the chalice is orange-coloured; and the 
point of the same, as well as the petals, are said to be green. 

** The second sort, discovered by Mr. Moritz in the colony of Tovar, 
in Columbia, but first introduced here by Dr. H. Karsten, by means of 
seed, was illustrated and described by these gentlemen in Karsten’s 
** Selection of New and Splendid Flowering Plants,” Plate 12, as 
T. Decherianum,. It is distinguished from 7. cirrhipes, Hook., with 
which it has the’ greatest affinity in the form of its leaves, by all its 
parts, except the petals, stamens, and pistils, being covered with short 
and sparing hair, and by its azure petals. 

“The third sort, which Dr. Karsten only lately discovered in some 
damp woods on the mountains of Trujillo, and also introduced here by 
means of fresh seed, was dedicated by him, as a mark of friendship, to 
his present companion, Mr. Wagner, the horticulturist. It is distin- 
guished from 7. Decherianum by its want of hair, its dark violet petals, 
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and in the form of its leaves, which on the upper surface are dark’ 


green and shining; in this last respect it differs also from T. cirrhipes. 
‘Trapeolum Wagnerianum, Karsten. Etuberosum, glabrum, caule 
debile, radicante, scandente, foliis peltatis, oblongo-triangularibus, sub 
obliquis hastatis, basitruncatis, apice acuminatis, nitidis, subra saturata, 
subtus pallide viridibus; floribus in apice ramorum axilaribus, soli- 
tariis, pendulis ; pedicellis tenuissimus, circinatis, bipollicaribus ; calycis 
calcare tubuloso, recto saturate roseo, pollicem ad sesquipollicem longo, 
laciniis lacte viridibus, obtusis ; petalis cuneiformibus, saturata violaceis, 
versus apicem septem dentatis; dentibus setosis calycis laciniis, pacello 
longioribus ; staminibus octo, equalibus, filamentis violaceis, antheris 
ceruleis.”—( Karsten, MSS.) 

We are enabled to add, this new Trop@olum was grown last summer 
from seed sent by Dr. Karsten to Mr. Decker’s garden in Berlin. The 
treatment differs but little from that of other tuberless sorts. The 
propagation by slips is, as with others, very easy ; seeds, on the con- 
trary, run up with difficulty. Growing at an elevation of 5000 feet, 
it requires in winter a temperature not exceeding 8° (Réaumur) ; it is 
in general of a very hard texture, and displays rapid growth, and is 
therefore especially adapted for covering walls and arbours, particularly 
those with a northern and eastern aspect. 

Moisture, and in particular daily watering over the leaves and 
shoots, is extremely advantageous. In its native country it is said to 
bloom the whole year through, and there is no reason why it should 
not do so in our greenhouses. 

Mr. F. A. Haage, jun., florist, of Erfurt, is in possession of the 
entire stock of this very handsome species, and purposes to send out 
plants in April next. 
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ACANTHOPHIPPIUM JAVANICUM. 


Orchidee. Gynandria Monandria. 


A native of the woods of the mountain of Salak, in Java; introduced 
into this country by Messrs. Loddiges. It bloomed finely in the Royal 
Gardens of Kew last summer. ‘The flower scape rises about a foot 
high, bearing six to eight flowers. Hach blossom is about four inches 
across, yellow tinged, and beautifully streaked with purplish-red. It 
grows very freely in loose, turfy, peat soil, kept in the warm division 
of the orchideous house. It is a very handsome species, (Figured in 
Bot. Mag., 4492.) 


ANEMONE JAPONICA, var. HYBRIDA. 


This is a variety raised by impregnation of the A. japonica by the 
white-flowered A. vitifolia. The variety has smaller, cup-shaped 
blossoms than the Japan species, and the flowers are of a more delicate 
pale rose, almost white at the margin. It is a pretty variety. It was 
raised in the garden of the Horticultural Society. (Figured in Mag. 
of Bot.) 
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CzLocynr Wauiicuit—Dr. WALLIcH’s CmLoGYNeE. 
Orchidea. Gynandria Monandria. 


Found in great abundance by Dr. Hooker on his approaching Dar- 
jeerling, in Sikkim, Himalaya. It has bloomed beautifully in the 
collection at Chatsworth during last summer and autumn. Sir W. J. 
Hooker states that on his last visit to Chatsworth, next to the flowering 
VicrortA, this Czlogyne was the most interesting of the many 
botanical rarities collected in that place. The pseudo-bulbs are very 
singular, flagon-shaped, dark green, warted, and frequently covered 
With a strong coating of loose net-work, formed by the old sheath. 
Only one flower arises at a time from each bulb, and this springs forth 
when the leaf has decayed. ‘The flower stem rises about an inch and a 
half high. Each blossom is about four inches across; sepals lance- 
shaped, pink; petals of similar form and colour. ‘The lip is very large, 
standing forward; the colour is pink, white, and yellow, dashed with 
red spots. It is a very interesting and beautiful flowering species. It 
flourishes in the cooler division of the orchid house, placed near the 
glass, and grown in turfy-peat, mixed with sphagnum moss. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag., 4496.) 


CLEMATIS GRAVEOLENS—HEAVY-SCENTED TRAVELLER’S JOY. 


It is a native of Chinese Tartary and the snowy passes of western 
Himalaya, at an elevation of 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
It was discovered by Captain Munro, who sent seeds of it to England. 
It is in the Royal Gardens of Kew, and blooms throughout the summer 
months. The flowers are yellow, tinged with green. It is an ever- 
green woody creeper, forming a bushy cover, like others of the genus, 
and is quite hardy. It is very suitable for the covering of a trellis, or 
to be trained against a wall. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4495.) 


CHOROZEMA FLAVA—Y ELLOW-FLOWERED. 


This handsome species was, we believe, introduced into this country 
by Baron Hugel, who sent it to the Royal Gardens of Kew. It is of 
medium growth, bushy, and blooms profusely. The flowers are borne 
in terminal and axillary, open, leafy racemes, of a deep yellow colour, 
with a few green veins at the base, and the keel sulphur-coloured. Its 
delicate habit, shining green leaves, and numerous pretty yellow blos- 
soms render it a very desirable plant for the greenhouse. (Figured in 


May. of Bot.) 
DIPTERACANTHUS SPECTABILIS—LANDSOME-FLOWERED. 


This very handsome flowering species was discovered by Mr. Lobb 
on the Andes of Peru, and seeds were sent to Messrs. Veitch, and the 
plant has bloomed in the stove at their nursery. It is a soft-wooded 
plant, growing two feet high, and succeeds in a warm greenhouse, It 
blooms freely. The blossoms have much the form of those of the 
Petunia, and about two inches and a half across, of a rich dlwe purple 
colour. It propagates freely by cuttings. It is very showy and orna- 
mental, and well merits a place in either stove or greenhouse, (Figured 
in Bot. Mag., 4494.) 
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ERICA REGALIS. 


A hybrid obtained, it is supposed, from E. vestita rosea. The 
coronet of drooping flowers is large; in the one figured there are 
thirty blossoms. ach flower is tube-shaped, an inch long, of a pretty 
rosy-pink colour. It is in the collection of Messrs. Henderson, of 
Pineapple-place Nursery. It is a valuable acquisition. 


Erica CAVENDISHIANA. 


This hybrid was obtained in the same way that the now well-known 
beautiful E. Cavendishii was, viz., by E. depressa being impregnated 
with E. Patersonii. The flowers are tubular, about three-quarters of 
an inch long, of a rich deep yellow colour. It is of fine habit, and 
well meriting a place in every collection. 


ERICA LAQUEATUS-LUTEA. 


A hybrid obtained from E. tricolor-coronata, impregnated with E. 
depressa. The flowers are ventricose (widest at the middle of the 
tube), nearly an inch long. The calyx is of a bright pink colour, the 
tube a pale flesh, and the end (limb) a pale yellow. It is an interesting 
variety. 


PENTSTEMON CORDIFOLIUS—HEART-LEAVED. 


Mr. Hartweg found this, really a saRUBBY species, on the mountain 
of Santa Inez, in California, in 1848, and seeds were sent to the Horti- 
cultural Society. It is a weakly-spreading shrub, but having the 
shoots stopped and properly trained it forms a neat bushy plant. ‘The 
flowers are numerous, tube-shaped, near two inches long, narrow, of a 
light scarlet colour. It blooms through the summer season. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag., 4497.) , 


PELARGONIUM EXIMIUM; OR, FLOWER OF THE DAy PELARGONIUM. 


This beautiful variety was raised by Mr. Kinghorne, gardener to the 
Earl of Kilmorey, at Twickenham. It was produced by impregnating 
Lee’s Variegated Pelargonium with one of the best green varieties of 
that section, probably the Globe compactum. ‘The leaves are large, of 
a deep green, with a broad border of silvery-white. The flowers are 
of a rich cherry-red, and borne in large trusses. ‘The plant is of a 
dwarf, compact habit. It is a very desirable variety. (Figured in 
Mag. of Bot.) 


ZAUCHNERIA CALIFORNICA. 


Forty-five years ago this handsome flowering plant was alluded to by 
Mr. Konig, in the “ Annals of Botany,” as existing in the Banksian 
Herbarium, “‘ a beautiful new genus, a native of California, having 
the flowers of a Fuchsia, and a fruit exactly like Epilobium.’’ Some 
of the specimens then collected (it is supposed by Mr. Menzies) Sir 
W. J. Hooker possesses. It was not further noticed till Pres] pub- 
lished it in his “* Reliquee Heenkeanz,”’ under the name of Zauch- 
neria, in compliment to Dr. Zauchner, a professor of natural history in 
the University of Prague. Pres] added, though doubtfully, a second 
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species from Mexico. Sir W. J. Hooker states, “‘ If we consider his 
two plants as distinct, we must make a third, for our cultivated plant 
is very distinct from Z. Mexico, as it is from the Z. Californica.” The 
leaves of the plant now figured in the Botanical Magazine are much 
broader than any others we have seen; they are quite oval. It is a 
handsome pot plant when carefully trained, blooming freely, and its 
flowers, having deep red calyx and petals, are very showy. It is a 
good bedding plant for the flower garden ; grown in a sandy-loam, and 
having the shoots stopped early in the season it throws out a number 
of lateral ones, which renders the plants bushy, and a proportionate 
profusion of flowers are borne. It is easy of increase, and ought to 
be in every greenhouse and flower garden. 


The following descriptions of Rose Tulips are from the notes taken 
of each by Mr. Wood during the last blooming season, and which we 
extract from the Midland Florist :— 

GiBBons’ CaTHERINE, which we saw on several beds, still holds its 
place in our estimation. It is full enough of colour, but then it is so 
rich, and the base like ivory. It is also a bold flower, rising well to 
the third or fourth row. 

Haywoon’s MaGniricent, with us, was nothing like what the 
flower is represented to be in Beck’s Florist. Ours, on opening, was 
“as yellow as a Primrose,” and as for character there was none, except 
a bad one; we therefore conclude that it is an inferior break. We also 
saw it in similar style at Hinckley. 

Lawrence’s Ducness or CLARENCE is a flower that we think 
likely to suit northern growers. It is pure, of good colour, and beau- 
tifully marked, and though not without fault, yet we would advise our 
friends to inquire about it. 

ARLETTE, with us, was flamed this season, and in that style very 
pretty. It certainly does not get on as it ought to do, evidencing a 
rather delicate constitution.. 

Betvorr Rosre.—Originally from the gardens of Belvoir Castle, 
Leicestershire. Marks in the style of Unique, but the base is pure. 
There are several spurious sorts in circulation. We do not consider 
the form good, yet it is equal to many in the same class. 

Kate Connor (Slater), a very good rose breeder, has become 
rectified in fine feathered style this season. The cup of this flower is 
much better than many others in the class, and the purity and beauty 
of the marking is unrivalled. 

In byblomens, we bloomed a Scotch flower, called Rep’s Prince 
Avsert. It was from a very small bulb, and was pretty, the feather- 
ing delicate and the cup pure; but we fear it will prove too long. 

_ Sarruire.— very fine flamed byblomen, getting up to the third, and, 
from a strong bulb, to the fourth row. ‘Two bulbs only have flowered 
in this neighbourhood, but in both instances they were first-rate. 

Vioter ALEXANDER (Barr’s strain).—A splendid feathered byblo- 
men, and when right a match for most out. It is widely different from 
the flower known here as Violet Alexander, which isa flame, and similar 
to the sort grown as Amyntus and La Bien Amie. 
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Tn a former number we noticed Tar WonvErR Tulip. The follow- 
ing are additional particulars of this superb flower, by Captain Brown, 
in a communication to Mr. Wood :— 

“¢ Allow me to thank you for the notice of my Tulip, called by my 
Jersey friends ‘ The Wonder,’ and as a beautiful and perfect flower 
deserving its name. You have compared it to Fanny Kemble [This 
was figured in our first volume of the Caziner.—ConpucToR], and 
really I ought to feel flattered; for that flower, with two offsets only, 
was purchased by the late Mr. Davy, of Chelsea, at the high price of 
1007. He never lived to see the bloom, and at his death it was sold 
by auction to Mr. Goldham for 727. 10s., and yet I have the hardihood 
to say that Wonder is a better flower, superior in all its properties. 
The cup and marking of Wonder is more like Thalia, though of a 
different colour. Its form is very good, and the white dazzling and 
pure, with feather and star of the deepest puce, the nearest approach 
to black I ever saw in a Tulip. Added to this, it is constant, a great 
blessing to florists who covet a fine bloom every season. It was broken 
from a seedling of the late Mr. Clark’s, but such as scarcely had exist- 
ence, and certainly had not flowered, at the time when Fanny was sold 
to Mr. Davy. It has never been offered for sale, but is in the hands of 
a few friends to whom I have given it. Yourself, Mr. Lightbody, 
Mr. Dobree, Mr. Dixon of Manchestey, and Mr. Hardy of Warrington, 
are the only possessors of this flower that I am acquainted with ; 
except, indeed, some garden thieves who plundered my bed last year. 
The stock remaining is very limited, seven or eight roots, including 
offsets, and a few breeders, are all I possess. Had it been in the hands 
of a London florist like Mr. Groom, it would have been a mine of 
wealth—a very Golconda or California—but as it is, I leave it to my 
northern friends to view and value it agreeably to their judgment. It 
stands alone, upon its own merits, of which the great Manchester show, 
next year, will be a fair test, as it will probably have to contend there 
with the choicest and best of all England.” 


REMINISCENCES ON GARDENS, FLOWERS, &c. 
BY RISCEMARA. 


ConTrizvuTions to the FLoricuLTuRAL CABINET being requested, I 
am induced to pen a few reminiscences of some gardens I visited last 
year, thinking that an allusion to a variety of plants may amuse and 
be useful to some of the readers of that very useful publication, while 
sitting by their winter fire-sides. 

Leaving with regret my own scarlet Rhododendrons, Azaleas, &e., 
in full bloom, after staying in London, I visited a gentleman’s garden 
at Wisbeach, and saw an incipient stem growing out of a hardy Yucca, 
supposed to be the superba, which during the summer attained the 
height of about seven feet, and was very beautiful, with its base of 
abundant and luxuriant leaves, forming a striking ornament to the 
lawn. A Yucca aloifolia in the same garden, the year before, attained 
with its flowering stem the elevation of fifteen feet. It has survived 
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several winters, being protected by a wall, and is slightly covered with 
mats, except near the ground, where several offsets project curiously, 
and appear in perfect health. Jn a conservatory belonging to the 
same gentleman is a tall Cactus; it is more than thirteen feet high, 
and measures full half a yard in circumference. I once saw it in 
flower, which was yellow, and opened about seven o’clock in the 
evening. Iam sorry I have not its distinct name. In the garden of 
another gentleman there I saw with pleasure a fine Pawlownia im- 
perialis, about fourteen feet high, and the elegant Aralia japonica, 
about eight feet from the ground, and which had been abundantly in 
flower. In the summer I was highly gratified by inspecting the beau- 
tiful grounds of the Botanic Garden, Regent’s Park, London. In the 
conservatory creepers were hanging down from the roof in flower, 
such as Passiflora kermesina, ‘Tacsonia grandis, Stephanotus  flori- 
bundus, &c., forming a resemblance to drapery, and waving in the 
slight breath of air which occasionally reached them. In the stove 
was suspended from the sloping roof a fine specimen of the curious 
Torenia Asiatica, which I am now lamenting my inability to keep 
through the winter. [Keep it in a stove through that season, and in 
a growing condition strike cuttings early in spring. It produces seed 
freely, and plants are readily raised-—Conpucror.| The Adschy- 
nanthus also hung down its rich scarlet blossoms. The many rare 
plants here I cannot attempt to enumerate. In the garden, the blue 
edging produced by (I suppose) a species of Lobelia, gave an elegant 
and novel effect. The flowers were most abundant, and the plants 
dwarf and compact. The plan of the grounds gave me many new 
ideas. The rosery is admirably adapted to exhibit those beautiful 
flowers in perfection. Some exquisite and rare Gladioli, forming a 
bed in a gentleman’s garden at Aspley, proved the high claim of this 
bulb to the attention of the lovers of flowers. At Wrest, the seat of 
Earl De Grey, the blue Ceanothus azureus, growing against a lofty 
wall, and covered with blossoms, arrested my attention, never having 
seen it in such perfection before; the effect was good and uncommon, 
and the space completely covered was considerable. I pass by the 
flower beds and noble forest trees in the grounds, long celebrated as 
the Silsoe Gardens, and originally laid out by Capasitity Brown. 
We glanced at, but did not enter, the gay greenhouse at Chatsworth, 
near the residence and belonging to the head gardener. It appeared 
one sheet of flowers. The grounds near the mansion attracted us, but 
although we had introductions we were unable to walk through the 
large and celebrated conservatory, the Duke of Devonshire being 
expected every minute to arrive at home: we were only allowed to 
look down it, which was quite a disappointment. Our next floral treat 
was at York. In the stove of a lady there, we saw a fine specimen of 
Bread Fruit; the flowering branch hung down in considerable length. 
The Coffee Plant was interesting, and the Begonia fuschioides, a very 
elegant ornament. In the grounds of Backhouse and Son, the bloom- 
ing plants were numerous, and the fernery interesting and well 
planned. The Yucca glaucescens was in flower; it is rather a dwarf 
species, but well worth growing. Specimens of many rare trees here 
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made me regret my want of time to examine them more minutely. 
The beautiful bulb Tritonia aurea (figured in the FLoricuLTuRaL 
Cazrnet in May, 1848,) was brilliantly in flower. At Matlock, in a 
garden formed on the almost precipitous side of high cliffs, and com- 
manding an extensive and rich view towards Cromford, a fine collection 
of hardy Ferns interested me. ‘The gardener said fourteen varieties of 
this curious tribe might be found in that romantic region. In the 
grounds at Islam, near Dovedale, the lodge was adorned by the climb- 
ing branches of the Calystigia pubescens, and as it had survived the 
winter, this at present rare plant promises to be quite an acquisition 
as a climber. The conservatory had some fine specimens of the 
Lilium lancifolium punctatum. The beds on the lawn in front varied 
from the usual plan, in having many different flowers in each, and the 
effect was good, having less monotony than so many being filled with 
only Verbenas. A dwarf Phlox, with its purple blossoms, was very 
ornamental. A hasty glance at the Arboretum at Derby is an inte- 
resting finish to my gardening recollections; I should be glad to see 
some account of its rare inhabitants in the FLor1cULTURAL CABINET. 
[We should be obliged if some one of our Derby friends would thus 
favour us with some short particulars.—Conpucror.] I remember many 
extraordinary trees, but forget their names; I wonder if the Religious 
Silver Fir of Mexico has survived this inclement season. At home I 
had the pleasure of seeing my Brugmansia arborea nobly in flower out 
of doors. Near it, the Solanum, with its purple blossoms, formed a 
striking object; it is hardy, and has reached the height of about ten 
feet, and: is well worth growing: it is not, I think, sufficiently known 
and appreciated. Beneath these shrubs, the Anemone japonica reared 
its many pink blossoms so high as to resemble at a little distance the 
China Rose; I had never seen it so beautiful before. 

[We respectfully thank the lady for her obliging attention and con- 
tribution. We hope it will not be the last favour of the kind. Other 
ladies, we hope, will similarly oblige us by remarks on trees, plants, 
flowers, garden designs, &c. They are very interesting and useful.— 
ConpucrTor.] 
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Tuts most lovely little annual succeeds best when sown in pans or 
large pots, about the middle of March, in a compost of turfy-peat and 
loam, with plenty of silver-sand and a good drainage of about an inch 
deep. It is best not to sow the seed too thick, as it causes the plants 
to come up weak. When the seed is sown, cover it with a thin coat of 
silver-sand, and water it slightly with a very fine syringe, not allowing 
it once to get dry during the process of vegetation, and still not to 
over-water it, so as to rot the seed. If the pans or pots are plunged in 
a gentle hot-bed, the plants come up much finer and better than if 
merely put in the greenhouse. When the seedlings have formed two 
leaves besides the seed-leaf, they should be pricked out round forty- 
eight sized pots, about half an inch from the side. They do best when 
put about six in each pot. When thus potted, place them again in the 
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hot-bed till they recover from shifting, and when they begin to grow 
they may be placed in the greenhouse, and as soon as mild weather has 
fairly set in plant them out in beds, in a sheltered situation; or if 
desired to continue them in the greenhouse, they must be shifted into 
thirty-two sized pots, and in the same kind of compost as before. 

When treated in this way they make fine plants, and are a great 
acquisition to either the greenhouse or flower-garden, 


ON PRODUCING TALL ORNAMENTAL PLANTS OF 
SCARLET GERANIUMS (PELARGONIUMS). 


BY A NOBLEMAN’S FLOWER GARDENER. 


Wir much pleasure I have read several articles in this Magazine on 
the management of Scarlet Geraniums, as suited for bedding plants in 
the flower-garden duriug summer, but I have not seen any observations 
about growing them to large plants, suitable for ornaments in the 
conservatory, greenhouse, or to stand out upon a terrace, or placed in 
vases on the Jawn or in the flower-garden. 

In the floral department in the establishment of which Iam manager 
we have numerous fine specimens from five to ten feet high, grown in 
ornamental pots and tubs, which are disposed of in the conservatory 
and greenhouse, where, by having a succession, they bloom all thie 
year; others, also, are placed for ornaments upon a terrace, which is 
sheltered from the wind on every side but the south, having the benefit 
of an open, warm aspect. No plants are more ornamental than these, 
whether in-doors or out, and they amply repay for every attention, more 
especially so mow, when we have such a number of strong-growing 
varieties suitable for the purpose. 

The following is the mode of treatment I have most successfully 
pursued for many years :— 

Early in spring I put off cuttings, and as soon as well rooted pot 
them off singly in a compost of equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and 
old well-rotted cow-dung, or well-rotted hot-bed dung. A _ liberal 
drainage is given, and I never have sifted soil, but well chopped with 
the spade or trowel. As soon as I perceive the roots have began to 
push afresh I stop the leads of all shoots that are six inches long, in 
order to cause the production of side shoots; and when these are an 
inch long I retain the uppermost to train erect, in order to form the 
plant aright, so as to have it any desired height, which, being properly 
attended to every following season, is readily effected. ‘The leading 
upright shoot is stopped at every six or eight inches, in order to have 
a regular supply of side shoots up to the summit. As the side shoots 
advance they too are stopped when five or six inches long, and of the 
lateral ones they produce, two of them, best placed for forming the 
plant, are kept, and the others taken away. By this process of stopping, 
thinning the young shoots, &c., in all the stages of its size, an admirable 
plant of any height and form is easily obtained. The branches are 
secured at proper distances, either to sticks, or, which is far better, a 
hoop of brass wire, to which they are tied; it is a very neat and 
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effectual security. Successive re-potting is attended to, and care is 
always taken before the side shoots, or leading upright one, is pruned 
back, to withhold water, so that the soil is kept nearly dry for a fort- 
night or three weeks; this checks the flow of sap, and on being cut the 
wounds do not bleed. After the pruning-in, more water is gradually 
given, and when the new shoots are an inch long the plants are re- 
potted, shaking off what soil can well be done. At this time, too, all 
surplus shoots are rubbed off. When the plant becomes too wide, the 
branches are cut in. ‘Towards the end.of summer I lessen the pro- 
portion of water given to all plants out of doors, in order to get the 
new wood well ripened, and thus be fitted for winter operations. By 
withholding water the wood becomes more firm, whilst a continuous 
free supply tends to produce gross, soft shoots, that are very liable to 
perish. I find this class of plants like a full sun-light, whether in- 
doors or out. The time of housing the out-door stock is when the 
greenhouse or pit-frame plants in general are. By pruning-in, stopping, 
and re-potting, at successive times, a few plants at each, a bloom may 
be had all the year. I accomplish this by the following mode of treat- 
ment. About the Ist of July I begin to lessen the supply of water, 
to dry the plants off, as it is termed. By the middle of the month I 
cut back all the branches requiring it, and when the new shoots are an 
inch long I re-pot the plants and thin the shoots. These plants bloom 
from April onwards. I cut-in another portion at the latter end of 
September; these come into bloom in July, and continue to the end 
of the season. A third race I cut back in March; they bloom from 
October onwards; or some of the plants cut back in September may 
have their young shoots stopped in April; these will bloom from 
October. In order to have fine heads of bloom, it is the practice of 
some persons, as soon as the infant heads of flowers appear, to pinch 
out the lead, in order to throw more vigour to the bloom. Of course 
this does not increase the number of flowers in each head; these are 
already formed; but it gives vigour to the petals. In order to have 
large heads of bloom, I give manure water twice a-week, beginning 
when the shoots start growing; and by having vigorous shoots I have 
finer heads in proportion. 


ON CONTRASTING THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. 


In our January Number we inserted a portion of some valuable remarks 
on this subject by Dr. Lindley, which appeared in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of December 29 ; as well asa very interesting extract from a 
French publication. Westrongly recommend our readers to purchase 
that paper, as well as that of January 5, 1850, and thus possess the 
article entire, ours being but anabridgement of it. The following isa 
part of the continuation, and it comprises illustrations of the principles 
M. Chevreul has laid down :— 

*‘ For the month of Fresruary.—If the winter has not been very 
severe or long, three varieties of Crocus make their appearance in this 
month, viz., the white, violet, and yellow. A border of a single line 
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may be made with these placed in any one of the five following orders, 
viz., 1—yellow, violet, yellow, violet, &c. ; .2—yellow, violet, white, 
yellow, violet, white, &c.; 3—yellow, white, violet, white, yellow, 
white, violet, &c.; 4—yellow, violet, yellow, white, yellow, violet, 
yellow, white, &c.; and, 5—violet, yellow, violet, white, violet, yellow, 
violet, white, &c. They may also be arranged in quincunx, either in 
a border or a basket. 

“For the month of Marcu.— Winter Aconite may be opposed to 
Snowdrop, or vernal Spring-flake (Leucoium vernum). In some sea- 
sons the Christmas Rose (Black Hellebore) remains in flower in this 
month, and may be surrounded with winter Aconite, Violets, and 
Snowdrops, in no particular order. White, rose»and blue Hepaticas 
may be arranged in a border thus—white, blue, white, rose, white, &c. 
Primroses, being of several distinct colours, offer considerable facilities 
in their arrangement. A border. of Primroses in the following order 
looks well: red, white, orange, lilac, yellow, brownish-violet, white, 
red, white, orange, &c., repeating the series in the same order. If a 
circular or elliptical border be required, one composed of Primroses 
arranged as follows will be found agreeable to the eye: white, red, 
white, orange, or orange edged with brown, violet or lilac, yellow, 
Oxlips or Cowslips, violet or bluish-lilac, orange, or orange edged 
with brown, white, red, white, and so on as before. The yellow Oxlips 
or Cowslips occurring at equal distances produce an excellent effect, 
their straight peduncles, covered with yellow flowers, agreeably destroy- 
ing the flat appearance which would otherwise arise from the uniformity 
in the height of the other plants. 

“Tf from the last arrangement the orange flowers be taken away, 
the effect is greatly deteriorated by the loss of symmetry. This 
observation must be borne in mind whenever a border forming a closed 
circle is, from its small size, at once taken in by the eye; if this be 
not the case, the first arrangement may be preferred to the last. 

- B, The large-flowered Arabis, Saxifriga crassifolia, the Arabis, 
Caucasian Doronicum ; then repeat in the same order. If the Arabis 
are left to themselves they spread too much relatively to the Saxifrages, 
and there is then too much white. If it is too much trouble to keep 
the Arabis in bounds, the following arrangement will be found useful : 
Arabis, Saxifrage, Doronicum, Arabis, Saxifrage, Doronicum, &e. 

“CC, Doronicum, purple Honesty; or, Saxifrage, Doronicum, Ara- 
bis, purple Honesty ; or, Saxifrage, Arabis; then begin again, observ- 
ing the same order. To insure this border looking well, care must be 
taken that the flowers of the Arabis and Doronicum do not spread too 
much relatively to the Saxifrages or the Honestys. Again, in the last 
arrangement, one Honesty may alternate successively with one Saxi- 
frage, so as to have the Honestys between two Doronicums and the 
Saxifrage between two Arabises. 

* DPD. 1—Blue Hyacinth, yellow Narcissus, blue Hyacinth, yellow 
Narcissus, &e.; 2—Hyaciuths alone, in the following order: White, 
red, white, red, &c.; or thus: White, blue, white, red, white, blue, 
white, red, &e. Large baskets of blue Hyacinths alternate well with 
Doronicums; so do large baskets of white Hyacinths with Saxifrages. 
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“E. 1—Evergreen Candytuft (Iberis sempervirens), Rock Alyssum 
(Alyssum saxatile), Candytuft, Alyssum, &¢c.; 2—Candytuft, Vir- 
ginian Lungwort (Pulmonaria virginica), Alyssum, then repeat ; 3— 
Candytuft, Phlox verna (purple), or Anemone pavonina (red), or 
Anemone apennina (sky-blue); Alyssum, Phlox verna, or Anemone 
pavonica, or A. apennina, then begin again and repeat in the same 
order. 

‘© F, Beds of Periwinkle (Vinca minor and major), white and blue 
mingled with white and violet Violets, and with Anemone nemorosa, or 
Tsopyrum thalictroides ; and, if the beds are of any size, with yellow 
flowers, such as Cowslips, Ranunculus, Ficaria, &c., produce a good 
effect. 

“ G. 1—Dwarf Peach-trees, with double red flowers (Amygdalus 
persica), Kerria japonica, dwarf Peaches, Kerria japonica, &c.; 2— 
Dwarf Peaches, yellow Jasmine (Jasminum fruticans), dwarf Peaches, 
yellow Jasmines, &c. 

«‘ H, Tartarian Honeysuckles (Lonicera tartarica), red, the white- 
flowered variety of the same plant, then the red again, then the white, 
and soon. ‘This is, however, rather heavy ; a Kerria japonica may be 
interposed between two Honeysuckles, red or white, but in consequence 
of the great difference in their form they must not be so near as to 
touch each other; there must be, moreover, behind such a line as this 
other good-looking plants. 

“‘ J. A Pyrus japonica rising in the form of a bush above a bed of 
Violets produces a good effect, by the contrast of its scarlet flowers 
with the colour of the Violets.” 


ON BEDDING GERANIUMS. 


GERANIUMS (properly Pelargoniums) ror BEDDING.—My employ- 
ment renders it necessary for me to travel several times a-year around 
the suburbs of London, and supplies me with opportunities of observing 
the progress of floriculture. During the last four or five seasons I 
have been much pleased to notice an annual advance in the cultivation 
of this charming class of flowers, both as ornamental bedding plants for 
the flower gardens and lawns, but also as decorations for the windows. 
Within the last four years a quantity of what is termed the FANCY 
cuass of Geraniums has been raised, and I have observed in several 
places that a number of the first-raised varieties have been grown out 
in beds very successfully. ‘They are not of such brilliant colours as 
the scarlets (Tom Thumb, &c.), but they are profuse in flowers, very 
neat in growth, being of a dwarf habit, and form a pleasing contrast 
with the others. The following varieties answered most admirably :— 
Unique.—The foliage is very interesting and pretty; it is a light 
green, rather of the broad oak-leaved form, but the wavy surface is 
much more contrasted. ‘The flowers are of a rich bright purple colour, 
borne in compact heads, and produced’ in profusion. The plants 
usually grow from one to two feet high, spreading nicely, and when in 
bloom the display is very charming. If the plants are growing too 
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high, the shoots are readily bent down, or if they be cut in, it induces 
the production of new shoots and a proportionate increase of bloom. 
I saw, in October last, a large bed of plants that had been cut in, in 
order to obtain a supply of cuttings for next season’s purposes, and the 
new shoots were ¢hez in full bloom, and had a beautiful appearance. I 
also saw three plants of it, which were of two or three years’ growth, 
turned out into a small bed upon a Jawn, and trained up about five feet 
high. ‘They formed a beautiful pillar of bloom, and scarcely anything 
I have seen in flowers this season pleased me so much, the trusses of its © 
lovely purple blossoms standing out so very nicely beyond the general 
foliage. It ought to be grown in every flower-garden, &c. It is, too, 
a charming plant for pot culture. It does well in a room, allowing it 
air and light in sufficiency. It is easily increased by cuttings, A 
fresh loam and well-rotted vegetable mould suits it well. 

Anais.—This charming variety has been shown in every collection 
of fancy Geraniums in or around London the last two seasons. Its 
lovely flowers of white ground, and bright rose in contrast, produced 
in vast profusion, exhibit a very striking appearance, and for a small 
bed requiring dwarfish plants from one foot to half a yard high it is 
admirably adapted. Its unusual pretty colour is admired by all. 

Ibrahim Pacha.—This variety is of similar growth to Anais, but 
the flowers of a very dark hue, and being so unusual in colour, contrast 
most singularly with light and scarlets. ‘The plant is a profuse 
bloomer; the upper petals are blotched with dark crimson, and the 
margin a light crimson; lower petals are lighter, banded with dark 
crimson. 

Quercifolium rubra.—This pretty oak-leaved variety, whose flowers 
are of a rich red colour, with two very distinct black spots on the 
upper petals, is very interesting and beautiful. Its habit is dwarf, 
growing a foot or little more high, and blooms very freely. It isa 
charming addition for a small bed. ‘There is a variety which grows 
half a yard to two feet high. The flowers are white, with dark crimson 
spots. The soil should not be quite so rich as for the previous varieties, 
or it produces too great a proportion of foliage; grown properly, it is 
very pretty. 

Statiaskii.—This variety is a free bloomer, exhibiting the flowers 
well. The upper petals are of a velvet-crimson, with a white margin ; 
the lower ones blush, with a broad band of pink across the middle of 
each. ‘These strikingly contrasted colours present a beautiful appear- 
ance. The soil must not be too strong a loam. 

Nosegay.—This is a profuse bloomer ; the petals lilac, feathered 
with crimson, and have a veined blotch on each of the upper ones. I 
saw a bed of it, with an edging of Ibrahim Pacha. They produced 
a pretty contrast, the light flowers surrounded with the rich dark 
margin. I also saw another bed of the Queen Victoria, flowers blush- 
white, with a bright rose spot in each of the upper petals. It hada 
charming effect, being so profusely in flower, and had an edging of the 
Unique. The contrast of these was very handsome. Next month I 
shall give an additional list of others. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 


IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
Letter III. 


Dear Srr,—Your last respects I have perused with considerable satis- 
faction. Iam pleased with the progress you have made. On reading 
the list of your purchases, I find there are some I should not have 
bought, but still some are very good, and the whole will please you for 
some time to come, Your progressive experience will add to your dis- 
crimination, and aid your judgment. You are pleased to say that you 
could not do otherwise than go ahead, after the instructions contained 
in my letters; and as it seems such easy work to me to write about 
Tulips, you have a lot of questions to ask, and having made a 
beginning I must go on, and tell you all I know on the subject. This 
I will not promise, as we labour under disadvantages, being so far from 
each other. LEpistolary communications must always be as concise as 
possible, but still I will make my communications as entertaining and 
serviceable as the nature of the subject will allow. Now to your 
questions. You say you have procured a list of flowers that have 
gained prizes at the principal meetings in the south, and you wish me 
to send you the names of those that win in the north. You wish to 
know if 1 have ever made any experiments in the cultivation of Tulips, 
and if I can inform you what sort of seedlings they are raising in the 
north, and if any of these are likely to become popular, and likely 
to become standard flowers with cultivators. Again, you say you 
have some that come with eight petals: What is the cause, and what 
will prevent it? You say you have more questions yet to ask, but for 
the present you have done. Iam glad of it; you have set me a task, 
but as it is my favourite theme, I will do as well as I can with them ; 
it will take more than one or two letters to answer them. Strange to 
say, that for the last three years I have made considerable exertions to 
get lists of all the principal meetings in the north, and have been rather 
successful. I did it that I might compare notes, ‘ not thinking of any 
application on the subject,” and thus I am able to meet your wishes, 
and shall conclude this letter by giving you a list of Rose Tulips that 
have gained prizes in the north in the last three years; the other classes 
shall foliow. You must bear in mind that in the north they show in 
classes; each bloom is shown separately, and not in pans, as in the 
south, and by this method prizes go to a long extent, and are given 
for the best flamed and feathered of each class. In the annexed list, 
those that have got the most prizes are mostly old flowers, both here 
and in the south; some of those with the smaller numbers are from the 
south, and others raised and broke in this neighbourhood (or seedlings 
if you please), which, with your other questions shall be attended to in 
my next.—Dauu. 


A List of Rose Tulips that have gained Prizes in the North in the last 
Three Years, 
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Compt Vergennes 
Duke de Bronte . 
Hero of the Nile 
Hurst’s Rose 
Holden’s Rose . 
Rose Selina . ; 
Thompson’s Seedling 
Lady Middleton . 
Arlette (Dixon’s) 
Madame Malibran 
Catherine (Gibbon’ "2 
Clandianna . . 
Matilda (Mason’s) . 
La Belle Nanette 
Amelia. .'... . 
Scipio Africanus . 
Rose Camilius ° 
Sans Pareil . : 
Lady Gray (Haigh’s) 
Josephine . . 
Iphigenia. 
Lady Wilmot 
Rose Unique . 
Triumph Royal 
Veestan cn ops’ 
Lord Hill . 
Vanquisher . 
La Vandyke . 
Lady Lilford . 
Rose Ann. . 
Regina , . . 
Ruby....« . - 
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Lady Sale . . . 
Rose Camuce . . 
Alexander Le Roi . 
Cerise Belle Forme . 
Lady Stanley . . 
Turner’s Rose 

Jenny Lind. . 
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Princess Royal (Walmsley 5) 


Atlas) ose 
Fairy Queen (Slater? 8). 
Camuce de Croix . 
Hebe. . 
Goldham’ 8 Mahia, 
Sherwood Rose . 
French Rose. . 
British Queen . 
Rose Blandina . 
Rose Bacchus , 
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Rose Premier . . . 
Rose Cerese Primo . , 
Princess Victoria . . 
Rose Grandis . 
Rose Miniature. . 
Magnificent KHeadley s) 
Mrs. Mundy . , 
Mrs. Bradford 
Lady Colville . . 
Zuill’s Mary Lamb . 
Highland Mary . 
Reed’s 39 5 » 
Sans Equal, or J uliana . 
Monument (Dixon’s) 
Surpassant .... + 
JOSE Tes Sa 
Duchess of Gienen 
TOA S es aeths ue neetln 
Thalestris i 
Rose Elegans 
Rose William 
Princess Wilhelmina 
Model of Perfection . 
Rose Quarto. . is 
Prose IOEsires . t.. war .swasie 
Camillnsuy .". siecnnclall « 
Fleur des Dames 
Incomparable Royal 
Yorkshire Rose . 
Lawrence’s Athalia . 
Dixon’s Huntress . 
Georgius Tertius 
Madame Vestris. . 
Dutch Ponceau . A 
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Joanof Arc. . 
Rosebillisut oaceil 2 
Belvoir Rose eptonelt: 
Rose Monti . . 
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Lamb’s Rose = 
Rose Navorina 

| Gibbon’s Rose Seedlings 
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BRIEF REMARKS. 


SorL surTED FoR Roses.—If planted in a light or sandy soil, they 
always push weakly, and generally die in a year or two. They flourish 
in a rather strong brownish-yellow loam, upon a dry substratum ; if it 
be not so naturally, it must be made so by drainage. The soil should 
be at least a foot deep, and be well enriched with old rotten cow-dung. 
This is cool, and suits well.— Rosa. 

Fine AUTUMNAL-BLOOMING BoursBon Roses.—The following are 
strongly recommended by a correspondent :—Souvenir de Malmaison, 
cream-coloured, very large, full double. Cerese, bright rose-colour, 
fine form. Madame Angelina, a delicate creamy-white, petals stout 
and of a fine waxy appearance. Souchet, crimson and violet, richly 
blended, petals stout and of a waxy appearance. Gloire de Rosamene, 
brilliant scarlet, exceedingly showy. Madame Souehet, bright rose, 
with a deeper coloured margin, fine form. Queen of Bourbons, buff 
coloured, very fragrant. L’Enfant de Ajaccio, a very rich scarlet, 
abundant bloomer. Geor ge Cuvier, a very beautiful rich pink colour, 
always admired. 

DovusBLeE-FLOWERED POMEGRANATE.—I observe a correspondent 
complains that after numerous efforts with a plant growing against a 
south-aspected wall, he has hitherto failed to bloom it. I had one for 
years in similar circumstances. At last I thinned away three parts of 
the young shoots, and cut-in short those I reserved, in order to obtain 
strong young wood the following season. ‘This operation was per- 
formed in February. When the new shoots pushed, they were much 
more vigorous than I had had any previously. Judging that I had 
kept the plant too crowded with wood during summer, T rubbed off 
what I deemed superfluous shoots when they were about three inches 
long, and only retained sufficient to form the plant properly in every 
part, similar to what is done with the peach or nectarine, As the 
flowers are borne on the present season’s ‘shoots, and they were much 
stronger than any previous ones, I anticipated a good bloom. My 
expectations were more than realized. This was in 1843, and by a 
judicious pruning in Febr uary, and hand-dressing early in May, I have 
had a fine bloom each successive summer. It far more than repays for 
the attention given.—A. B., The Rectory. 

TRANSMISSION OF SEEDS AND Roots To DISTANT CouNTRIES.— 
Some experiments have been most successfully tried of having the 
seeds, &c., well dried in the air, then wrapping them up in brown 
paper, previously dried in an oven, and the packets put into coarse 
canvass bags, and, finally, these are laid between dry blankets. A 
suitable box being provided, which will admit air, the blankets, folded 
up properly, are placed in it tier upon tier. The flannel is a non- 
conductor of heat, admits air, and at the same time, any seed rotting, 
&c., and causing moisture, it is readily absorbed by the flannel.—A 
London Seedsman. 

TiGRIDIA PAVONIA AND T. CONCHIFLORA.—To grow these hand- 
some flowers vigorously, pot the bulbs in autumn, have rather deep 
pots, place a free drainage, and upon it fill in four inches deep of old 
rotten stock bottom and well-rotted cow-dung, mixed together; then 
fill in two or three inches deep of good rich loam; place upon it the 
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bulb, and over it the loam to the brim. After potting, they should be 
placed in a cool pit or frame, to be kept from frost in winter. Thus 
grown, I have had them bloom of a much larger size than I ever saw 
elsewhere.— Clericus. 

CoLovurEp Guass.—A few years back a great stir was made about 
the advantages it afforded to cuttings of plants; they struck root much 
sooner, and grew more successfully. I have tried it repeatedly, but I 
do not realize any advantages. I find the common rough glass to be 
far the best; it admits sufficient light, but is dark enough to preserve 
the vegetation from being scorched by the sun.— Amicus. 

LescHEeNAULTIAS.—Cuttings of these beautiful plants, taken when 
the young wood has just began to harden, and cut close under a joint, 
at about an inch and a half long, then, having a good drainage in the 
pot, fill up with sand and peat, in equal parts, to about an inch and a 
half from the rim; lay upon this silver sand to the level of the rim; 
water it, and then insert the dressed cuttings about half their length, 
and press the sand closely to them, and give them, finally, a watering 
sufficient to settle all together. When dry, place over them a bell- 
glass, and sink the pots in a frame, or bark pit, where there is a gentle 
bottom heat, and in a very short time they will strike root. Put in a 
hundred, and scarcely one will fail— A London Propagator. 

Dwarr CurysaNTHEMUMS.—Some useful remarks on having dwarf 
blooming plants of this lovely tribe cf flowers are given in the last two 
volumes of this Magazine. Since I read them I have adopted the 
method, but found it rather hazardous, of breaking the ends of the 
shoots at the part I cut them, where roots are to be expected. To 
prevent that, I wrap a piece of worsted round the stem, at the part 
where I am about to cut, having the coils a little above half an inch 
apart. This allows me quite space enough to cut the shoot for the 
tongue, and at the same time preserves the shoot from breaking. 
When about to layer, I have some soil mixed up to stiff mud, and the 
tongue being cut, I bend it slightly, and rub a portion of the mud into 
the incision made, which keeps it open; and when the shoots are finally 
bent into the pots sunk in the open border, and so covered up, not one 
has failed of quickly rooting. As soon as well rooted, I have them 
severed from the parent plant, well furnished with flower-buds, and 
taken into the house for blooming.—A Country Curate. 

Ixras, Sparaxtis, and other Cape bulbs of that kind, I find should 
be re-potted in October, and plunged in a cool frame, or they may be 
planted out in a frame of prepared soil, and their elegant blossoms 
used for decorative purposes. It is not by any means a good plan to 
part these plants too frequently, as it causes them to produce weaker 
and fewer flower-stalks in the following season. If grown in pots, 
therefore, unless they are very much crowded, it is best merely to turn 
the ball out of the pot, and after carefully removing as much of the 
soil as can be managed without disturbing the bulbs, to replace them 
in the same or a larger pot, and surround them with fresh soil. For 
the smaller growing kinds, the compost should be light and sandy, 
containing a considerable admixture of peat; but for Gladioli, and 
others of similar growth, a soil somewhat richer should be used. ‘These 
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plants should be carefully guarded from cold or damp, as their leaves 
are very liable to be injured thereby. 

Ratsinc SEEDLING Ranuncuxuses.—The seed should be sown 
every year in autumn, or early in spring; growers will thereby have 
the pleasure of seeing a constant succession of new flowers of superior 
size, shape, and colour, and will obtain a profusion of bloom, In an 
unfavourable season, some years since, when the old roots did not bloom 
more than ten in a hundred, even then my seedling beds presented 
masses of bloom. If persons will only make a trial of Seedling Ranun- 
culuses, they will find it very amply to repay them, both in its interest- 
ing expectation of beautiful novelties, and obtaining such as are of 
merit in form.—Senex. 

CurmsBine Rosxs.—A correspondent asks for a descriptive list of 
a few of the best; he does not state the section he wishes for, we there- 
fore give the names of some in each :— 

Sempervirens Section.—Adelaide d’Orleans, rosy-pink. Felicité 
perpetue, creamy-white, with under side of petals pink. Leopoldine 
d’Orleans, white shaded with rose. Rampant, pure white. Princesse 
Marie, French-white and pink. Carnea grandiflora, pretty flesh- 
colour. These have shining green leaves, which are retained till 
winter. Bloom in fine clusters. 

Ayrshire—Dundee Rambler, white edged with pink. Queen of the 
Belgians, white with creamy centre. Ruga, blush-pink, Myrrh- 
scented, blush. Queen, purple-crimson. These are rapid growers and 
profuse bloomers. 

Boursaults.—Amadis, rich crimson and purple. Elegans, bright 
purple with white streaks. Quick growers. 

Hybrid Climbers.—Garland (Wood’s), creamy-white and pink. 
Clair (single), vivid scarlet. Sir John Sebright, brilliant scarlet. 
Madame d’Arblay, white. 

Noisette—Aimée Vibert, white. 

Multifiora.—Grevillea (or Seven Sisters), bright red, shading off to 
purple. Borne in cluster of seven flowers. Does not grow so rapidly 
as the others. 

Surers CarysANTHEMUMS.—In our January number we inserted 
a portion of the best Chrysanthemums we had seen in 1849. The 
following complete the list we took notes of. All are excellent varieties, 
and deserving a place in every collection, Annie Salter, pale yellow, 
very double. Airies, flame-coloured, good petal. Madame Poggi, 
deep crimson, broad petal. Beauty, white tinged with blush at the 
under side, broad petals, and incurved. Queen of the Yellows, rich 
deep yellow, under side reddish, petals broad. Cyclops, yellow, each 
petal having a broad stripe of brown at the under side, incurved. 
Etoile de Versailles, very double, quilled, blush. Nancy de Sermet, 
white, Anemone-flowered. Madame Mina, buff, broad petal, very 
double. Reine des Belges, pink with yellow centre, broad petals. 
Diogenes, deep crimson, incurved, broad petals. Phidias, rosy-crimson, 
very double, Ranunculus form. Polar Star, tasselled, white, very 
pretty. Rosa Mundi, deep rose, part tasselled. Demosthenes, brown 
with yellow centre, very double. Competitor, purple, broad petal. 
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England’s Queen, deep rose, broad petal. Vulcan, deep crimson 
centre, incurved. La Reine d’Or, rich yellow, very double, in clusters. 
Fleur de Maria, white, Anemone-flowered. Barbette, bright rose. 
Nelson, rosy-carmine, yellow centre. Philiaris, bright purple, lighter 
centre, broad petal. Agenora, deep pink, very double. Victorine, 
rosy-salmon, broad petals, very double. 

Srrixine Currines oF SuruBBY CALCEOLARIAS.—I used to find 
much difficulty in striking cuttings of these plants, and that difficulty 
I have found was in consequence of my attempting it at the wrong 
time. I had considered them as requiring similar treatment to green- 
house plants in general, and therefore put off Calceolarias from the 
middle of April to the end of July, and placed the pots of cuttings in 
gentle heat, as done with the stock of greenhouse plants. I never sue- 
ceeded with a quarter of what I inserted. Reading over some of the 
volumes of this Magazine last October, I saw you strongly recom- 
mended cuttings and slips to be put in in autumn, and to be struck in 
an exhausted hot-bed or cool pit-frame. I immediately put in a quan- 
tity from the plants then just taken up out of the flower-beds; also a 
second lot in November; and on looking them over a week back, I 
found every cutting and slip had struck root. I am therefore satisfied 
a cool atmosphere is essential to success; even winter will do.— 
Juvenis. 

AZALEA InDICcCA.—This charming tribe of flowering plants is now 
in floral bud. Care must be taken that the collar of the plant be an 
inch above the rest part of the ball of svil, so that no water is allowed 
to collect at the trunk. For want of this precaution I had several fine 
plants die last season. I also give a liberal drainage when potting; I 
find that to be essential to health. I use crocks two inches deep, upon 
which I place a layer of turfy-peat, broken into pieces.— Clericus. 

Versenas.—From the plants that have survived winter take cuttings 
early in February, and strike them in sand, in gentle heat, and pot off, 
as soon as rooted, into small sixty-sized pots, and when requiring more 
room re-pot into two sizes larger, and pinch off the tops, in order to 
make the plants push laterals, and to form bushy plants. These side 
shoots should be thinned, so as to leave only three or four at most, at 
equal distances. Such as are for bedding-out may be allowed to grow 
without pinching-in again; but if to be retained in pots, for blooming 
through the season, pinch off the early blooming heads, and when fresh 
side shoots are pushed thin them properly; only retain as many as will 


furnish the plant so as to be open and free. Cultivated in pots, the 


compost should be equal parts of rich loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with 
a sprinkling of bits of charcoal.—A. B. 

Own PROTECTING PLANTs IN GREENHOUSES, Pits, oR FRAMES, FROM 
Frost, &c.—The late severe frost has produced a considerable stir 
amongst amateur gardeners relative to the cheapest, best, and readiest 
mode of protecting plants in the above-named situations, and where 
there was not the advantage of fire. I have adopted the following with 
perfect suecess for the last two years. In April 1846, I procured in 
London a number of the thick woven bass mats, at 6s. per dozen, 
which I had, being tightly stretched, nailed securely to a wooden 
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frame-work, the bars being two inches deep and one broad. It was 
formed of four pieces of wood, the length of the mat, and they were 
joined at the top and bottom, at equal distances apart, to similar cross 
pieces; and across the interior part of the frame I had three strips of 
thin sheet-iron nailed on from side to side, which kept the bars firm in 
their places. After being thus formed, I had them coated over twice 
with hot gas tar, and when the last coat was put on I had it wholly 
sprinkled over with fine sand; this gave it a rough surface, like stone. - 
During the very severe frost we have recently had, I found them to 
answer most fully. ‘The frame-work keeps the mat from touching the 
glass, and a space of two inches exists, which prevents the frost from 
reaching the glass. However, during the severest nights I had a 
portion of short dry hay (saved from the sweepings of the lawn in 
summer) laid upon the glass, and the mat frames placed upon it. Not 
a plant was in the least affected, although I had not any fire heat. 
The frame covers are soon put on and taken off; no breaking of glass, 
as is generally happening with other modes; and I am confident, if 
these covers are fresh coated with gas tar every season, they will endure 
for many years. They cost me 2s. each in materials, and my own 
labourer in the garden nailed together, and otherwise completed them, 
at sundry times when wet weather occurred. I used to pay 1s. 6d. 
each for mats every season, but this method is a considerable saving, 
and far more effectual.— G'. G. 

CULTIVATION OF BruNsvIGIA JOSEPHIN#.—In March 1844, I 
received three fine bulbs, among various others, of Brunsvigia Jose- 
phine, from the Cape. They were at once potted in good fresh turfy- 
loam. In November the leaves became yellow, and water was with- 
held, but was resumed in December, when new leaves began to appear ; 
they were also plunged in water for a few hours, to ensure the balls of 
earth being saturated; the top mould was also removed, and replaced 
with leaf-mould. During the winter they were kept in a warm green- 
house, in a temperature often down as low as 35°. The flower-stems 
are always cut off as soon as the last flowers begin to wither. The 
pots are then placed out of doors, and are allowed to remain as late in 
the autumn as possible-— Charles Leach, in the Journal of the Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Beiiaponna Lity.—This showy and truly splendid bulb has, I 
fear, not been treated with that attention which its merits as a late 
autumn flowering bulb deserve. It is true that we may here and there 
see a few imported plants of it in flower in pots, decorating the green- 
house or conservatory at this season; but they afford but a poor idea 
of the gorgeous flowers which this Lily produces when cultivated out 
of doors. 

About twelve years ago I had a number of imported bulbs, and after 
they had blossomed in pots, they were planted out close to the front 
wali of a greenhouse, but they had no more protection there than they 
would have had at the bottom of any south wall. The holes in which 
they were planted were about eighteen inches deep, and wide in pro- 
portion, four feet apart, and filled up with good sandy loam. In these 
holes four bulbs were planted, four inches deep; they were then covered 
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with ten inches of leaf-mould, in a conical form ; they remained in this 
condition during the winter. As spring advanced, I stirred and 
removed a portion of the lJeaf-mould, in order that the heat from the 
rays of the sun might penetrate to invigorate the languid and blanched 
foliage, which at that season makes an effort to reach the genial air. 
This should be done until the bulbs are within four or five inches of 
the surface. Ifthe weather is dry and warm, let them have some good 
waterings, with a view to encourage a rapid and strong growth of the 
foliage. Care should be taken that no plants of tall growth be planted 
in front of them, to shade their foliage from the full effect of the 
meridian sun, nor a leaf removed until the ripening process has been 
fully accomplished, which, in favourable seasons, will be about the 
beginning of August. It was not until the third year after planting 
that these bulbs flowered with me. They are impatient of removal, 
and therefore the greatest care should be taken when offsets are removed 
not to interfere with the general mass of bulbs. When once established 
they produce offsets freely, and flower abundantly, so much so that I 
have now (October 10) masses of them in full bloom, containing from 
twelve to eighteen flowering stems, with from eight to twelve blooms 
in each umbel. 

About the first week in September let the ground be stirred deeply 
around the bulbs, without interfering with their rocts, and thoroughly 
watered with diluted manure water once or twice. This will induce 
torpidity, and accelerate the protrusion of the flowering stems. One, 
objection may be made against these Lilies, and that is, that they are 
without foliage during their blooming period; but this may be greatly 
obviated by planting them in alternate patches with the Jacobea Lily, 
which flowers splendidly at Midsummer, and whose fine green foliage 
will be in perfection during the flowering season of the Belladonna 
Lily.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


REVIEW. 
A Packet of Seeds saved by an Old Gardener. 


Sucu is the very expressive title of a little book of 48 pages, in which 
is noted down, in a plain and familiar way, some of the varied inci- 
dents and vicissitudes in the life of an industrious and honest gardener. 

The “ Packer” contains the produce gleaned during the period 
from his leaving the village school at an early age to the time when 
he very properly styles himself ‘‘ AN OLp GaRDENER.” 

The examination of the entire contents will not only prove interest- 
ing, but some of the seeds will be found to be of the best quality ; and 
if such are sown at the proper season, in good ground, will, with 
proper management, produce an excellent HARVEST. 

In addition to the quantity and quality of the seeds, they are here 
offered at NINE-PENCE per “ Packet,” and every YOUNG GARDENER 
should procure a PACKET of these SEEDS, by which he may gather 
many a useful hint from the instructions given respecting their culti- 
vation. It would amply repay every employer to give a copy of this 
book to every young gardener employed in their service. 
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IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

UR last month’s Calendar contains many things that x 

will require attention this month; we refer our ~“ 
readers to it. Proceed, however, in removing shrubs, planting 
edgings, laying turf, cutting the grass edges of walks, rolling grass- 
plots, &e. Shrubs requiring increase by Jayers may be done now, 
in a similar way to the Carnation; some of the tough-wooded 
kinds do well by having the branch twisted at the part where the cut 
in laying would have been made. AI] perennial and biennial border 
plants which it may be desirable to increase should be parted at once. 
Add fresh loam, leaf-mould, rotten dung, &c., to beds, before sowing 
seeds or re-planting. Now is the time to decide upon some arrange- 
ment of plants for the beds of the flower-garden, in order to give plenty 
of time to prepare a stock of those required. Hardy annuals, to bloom 
early in the summer, may be sown in sheltered situations. Cover 
them with finely-sifted soil, and press it gently down on the seeds. 
Finish pruning Roses. Take especial care to be providing plants of 
every class required for bedding out on lawns, flower-gardens, &c., in 
April or early in May. No delay must be allowed. German Asters, 
Gerauiums, Stocks, &e. 

Frorists’ Frowrers.—At this time Auriculas and Polyanthuses 
that were top-dressed, and since received due attention, will have com- 
menced growing. Admit air on all favourable occasions, to prevent 
them being drawn. Manure water should be given once a-week, 
taking care it is not poured upon the foliage. Sheep’s-dung, put into 
a tub, and soft water poured upon it, in quantity so as it forms a strong 
liquid, is very serviceable. ‘The dung must be collected for a few 
weeks before using. Old cow-dung will also answer the same purpose. 
Sow seeds of the above. 

Anemonies and Ranunculuses must be finished planting immediately. 
If no bed has been prepared for them, it may be made by taking out 
the soil to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, and replacing it at 
the bottom with a layer three or four inches thick of cow-dung, and 
filling up with soil composed of decayed turfs taken from a loamy 
pasture. Such as were planted in the autumn will now be making 
their appearance above ground. It is very necessary to keep the soil 
closed firmly round the crown of the plant; when this is neglected the 
bloom suffers. Should the weather be severe, protection will still be 
requisite. Tulips require continued attention, as directed last month. 
Any that happen to be affected with canker will appear sickly; the 
roots should be examined, and the damaged part cut clean out. If left 
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exposed to sun and air, the parts will soon dry and heal. Avoid frosty 
air getting to the wound by exposure. If by any casualty they get 
frozen, then, early in the morning, sprinkle the tops over with cold 
water, and keep them covered over for an hour or so before they be 
exposed, as the sun must not be allowed to shine upon them until the 
frost is all out. Carnations and Picotees may, at the end of the 
month, receive their final shifting. The pots known as No. 12’s are 
the size usually employed. In potting, place at the bottom two inches 
deep of crocks, to give free drainage. Use a compost—which is best 
if it has been previously prepared and become well incorporated 
together—of these proportions: two barrows full of fresh yellow loam, 
three of well-rotted horse-dung, and half a barrowful of river sand, 
well mixed; plant in it without sifting, by breaking very well with the 
spade. Place the plants in a sheltered situation out of doors, and let 
them be carefully looked after. All those not required for potting 
plant out in rows in a bed, each plant being a foot apart in the rows, 
and two feet from row to row. Where frost has disturbed the roots of 
Panseys in beds, they should be pressed into their places, and a top- 
dressing of rich mould given to them, all over the bed. They must be 
screened from cutting winds by fir, yew, or whin branches. In forming 
new beds the situation must be where there is the benefit of free air. 
Plants in pots, under glass, will require shifting into larger sizes, for 
as this is the period when they begin to grow, they will soon become 
weak, and bloom out of character, if confined in small pots. If beds 
of Pinks were not planted in autumn, early in this month they may be. 
In removing the plants, whether out of pots or open ground, be careful 
to retain all the ball of roots, and as uninjured as possible. Protect 
beds from cold easterly winds. Hyacinths in beds ought to have pro- 
tection from sharp frosts, and on fine days the surface soil should be 
stirred over occasionally. To have Roses bloom late in the season, 
now cut off the shoots to below where the new buds have pushed. 


IN THE FORCING STOVE. 


Sow seeds of any tender and half-hardy annuals that have been 
omitted. Sow liberally of Cinerarias and Chinese Primroses, for if 
the plants be properly attended to, they will produce a fine bloom for 
autumn. In watering tender annuals, &c., it must not be over the 
tops, or many of the sorts will be rotted by it. The best method is to 
flood over the surface of each pot, always using tepid water. Annuals 
sown in frames— Cockscombs, Balsams, Thunbergias, &c.—if large 
enough to pot, should be in 60-sized pots. 

Sow seeds of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Petunias, Verbenas, &c., as soon 
as possible; cover them lightly with fine sandy soil, and press the 
surface smooth with a piece of flat board. Seeds of most greenhouse 
plants will do well if sown now. Dahlia shoots, when about three 
inches long, should be taken off, cut close under a joint, and be struck 
in sand. Re-pot and forward Amaryllises, Gesnerias, &c., as directed 
last month. Jpomeas, Echites, and similar plants, may be trimmed 
in, disrooted when necessary, and brought here to excite early growth, 
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IN THE GREENHOUSE, &c. 


Continue to admit all air possible. Re-pot the various inmates as 
required from time to time, and examine to see that the drainage is 
free. Supply Cinerarias with manure water occasionally. Save them 
from green fly; smoke or tobacco water must be applied at the first 
attack by the pest. Pot off seedlings, &c., for successive bloom. If 
any of the soil looks black and wet, and the pot feels heavy, there is 
something wrong. There is a soil which is good for almost every kind 
of greenhouse plant—loam, with the turf rotted in it, decayed cow- 
dung, leaf-mould, peat-earth, chopped small or rubbed through a very 
coarse sieve, and road-sand, equal quantities of each; it will do for 
everything ; but if we had Heaths to grow, we should treble the quan- 
tity of peat-earth, and not alter the others, so that it would be one of 
each of the others and three of peat-earth, instead of one all round. 
In moving a plant from one pot to another, take care that the plant be 
not sunk in the least more in the new pot than it was in the old one, 
and see that the compost, well mixed up, is made to go down very 
nicely all round the old ball of earth. Immediately stop the shoots of 
Pelargoniums which are to bloom from June, in order to induce new 
lateral ones. Let Pelargoniums have plenty of air, but close up early 
in the afternoon. Syringe overhead twice a-week after shutting up. 
In watering give enough to moisten the entire soil. 

Cupheas, Calceolarias, Verbenas, Petunias, and other young stock, 
intended either for decorating the flower-garden or to bloom in pots, 
must, as growth advances, have the shoots stopped, which will cause 
them to be bushy. Fuchsias require similar attention, forming cuttings 
of the young shoots. 

Camellias exhausted with flowering should now receive a little extra 
attention. Our practice is to remove them to a cooler situation for 
three weeks, on the principle of slow breaking, and to give the root a 
chance of overtaking, in some degree, the expenditure which has taken 
place in the system. Any pruning necessary is performed at this 
' juncture; no plant can succeed better, after judicious pruning, than 
the Camellia. 

See that Lilium speciosum, &c., are not saturated by watering. Let 
the Azaleas be re-potted, if required, and they must be pushed on by 
additional warmth ; an increase of pot-room contributes to vigour. 


ON WOOD LICE. 
BY A SUBSCRIBER. 


TueseE pests in plant-houses, frames, pits, &c., are readily destroyed 
with a strong solution of salt and water. I poured it into the holes 
and crevices where they harboured, repeating it three times a few days 
between each; and although I had hosts of them, the entire race was 
exterminated in 1848; not one has been seen since. Care was taken 
not to allow any ef the solution to fall on the plants. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GEANT DES BATAILLES.—HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSE, 


“* Just like love is this fine Rose, 
Heavenly fragrance round it throws ; 
Yet tears its dewy leaves disclose, 
And in the midst of briars it blows, 

Just like love. 


‘* Called to bloom upon the breast, 
Since rough thorns the stem invest ; 
They must be gather’d with the rest, 
And with it to the heart be prest, 
: Just like love.” 


HE Rose is pre-eminently the FLowrEr or Love and Poetry, the 
very perfection of floral realities, and stands unrivalled still the 
QureEen oF Fiowers. It is considered sacred to the Goddess of 
Beauty. Berkeley, in his Utopia, describes lovers as declaring their 
passion by presenting to the fair beloved a Rose-bud, just beginning to 
open: if the lady accepted and wore the bud, she was supposed to 
favour his pretensions. As time increased the lover’s affection, he 
followed up the first present by that of a half-blown Rose, which was 
succeeded by one full-blown; and if the lady wore the last, she was 
considered as engaged for life. 

Poetry is lavish of Roses ; it heaps them into beds, weaves them into 
crowns, twines them into arbours, forges them into chains, adorns with 
them the goblet used in festivals, and plants them in the bosom of 
beauty : nay, not only delights to bring in the Rose itself upon every 
oceasion, but seizes each particular beauty it possesses as an object of 
comparison with the loveliest works of nature. As soft as a Rose leaf; 


_ as sweet asa Rose ; rosy-clouds ; rosy-cheeks ; rosy-lips ; rosy-blushes ; 
Tosy-dawns, &c. 
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Fabulous writers on the Rose have said the Red Rose has been 
indebted to the blood which flowed from the feet of Venus when running 
through the woods in despair for the loss of Adonis; as the White 
Rose is also said to have sprung from the tears which she shed upon 
that occasion. Our readers will remember that the Red Rose has been 
usually termed, from its long dwelling with us, the English Rose. 

The often-expressed Bep or Roszs is not altogether a fiction. The 
Roses in the garden attached to the Palace of the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, it has been said, are unequalled, and mattresses are made of their 
floral leaves for persons of rank to recline upon. astern poets have 
united the Rose with the nightingale; the Venus of Flowers with the 
Apollo of Birds; and they have supposed the Rose has burst forth 
from its bud at the song of the nightingale. Persia is the very land of 
Roses. A festival is held, called the feast of Roses, which lasts the 
whole time they are in bloom. 

Sir R. K. Porter, speaking of the garden of one of the royal 
palaces of Persia, says, “ On my first entering this bower of fairy land, 
I was struck with the appearance of two Rose-trees, full fourteen feet 
high, laden with thousands of flowers, in every degree of expansion, and 
of a bloom and delicacy of scent that imbued the whole atmosphere with 
exquisite perfume. And I believe that in no country does the Rose 
erow in such perfection as in Persia, nor cultivated so extensively and 
prized by the natives. Their gardens and courts are crowded by its 
plants, their rooms ornamented with vases filled with the gathered 
bunches, and every bath strewed with the full-blown flowers. But in 
this delicious garden of Negaaristan, the eye and the smell are not the 
only senses regaled by the Rose ; but the ear is enchanted by the wild 
and beautiful notes of multitudes of nightingales, whose warblings 
seem to increase in melody and softness with the unfolding of their 
favourite flowers. Here, indeed, is the genuine country of the nightin- 
gale and the Rose.” 

Sir W. Ouseley says, in his Travels in the East, ‘‘ Ona visit toa 
man of high rank at Teharan, though there was a great profusion of 
meat and fruit at the entertainment, it might have been styled the 
feast of Roses, for the floor of the great hall was spread in the middle 
and in the recess with Roses, forming the figures of Cypress trees. 
Roses decorated all the candlesticks. The surface of the reservoir of 
water was completely covered with Rose leaves: the walks, too, were 
thickly scattered over with them.” 

The Rose was in high esteem with the Romans, and they were at 
great expense to procure them in winter, Suetonius states that the 
Emperor Nero spent thirty thousand pounds for Roses at one supper. 
When Roses are associated with a moral meaning, they are generally 
identified with mere pleasure ; but some writers, with a juster senti- 
ment, have made them emblems of virtue. 

Now every country boasts of the Rose, and every beholder of the 
increased beauties admire them ; and itis our nationalemblem. Inthe 
first volume of our Magazine, eighteen years ago, we inserted a de- 
scriptive list of one thousand kinds of Roses; and to that number we 
have annually added a description of new and improved varieties. At 
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the time we mention, the Rose was not a prominent flower at the exhi- 
bitions, and there was not a standard of the properties requisite to 
constitute a perfect flower fixed upon; but this once having been 
determined, there has since that period been constant attempts to its 
approximation by impregnation of the kinds most likely to produce 
such, and an annual advance in superior seedlings has been the result. 
The Rose we figure in our present number is a most valuable 
acquisition. ‘The large size of its flowers, their fulness, petals of good 
substance, and dazzling brilliancy of colour, render it deserving a place 


. in every garden. Its formation is not equal to some others; but it is, 


nevertheless, truly a splendid Rose. We doubt not but there will, ere 
long, appear another gem, possessing the brilliancy of its colours, with 
the flower having an outline forming a complete circle, petals of firm 
substance, cupped, regularly disposed, and of proportionate depth. The 
Geant des Batailles is an hybrid perpetual, apparently partaking most 
of the Bourbon character. It is of vigorous habits, fine foliage, 
blooming freely ; the flowers are very sweet-scented. It is not only a 
valuable Rose for the lawn and flower-garden, but is an excellent one 
for forcing, and highly ornamental for the greenhouse, sitting-room, 
&e., in the winter and spring months. 

This fine Rose was first sent out in 1847 by Mons. Guillott, of 
Lyons, in France. Its origin is not exactly known, but it has pro- 
bably been raised from that brilliant coloured Rose, Gloire de Rosa- 
mene; but the colour of the Geant des Batailles is more vivid than that 
Rose. Grown in closish contrast with the white and other light Roses, 
the effect is increasingly magnificent and beautiful. We feel assured 
no contemplative-minded individual could behold an assemblage of such 
various beauties, and inhale their delightful perfumes, but must with 
admiration ask with our fair poetess— 


** Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 
Ali fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night. 
Our outward life requires them not— 
Then wherefore had they birth ;— 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth. 
To comfort man—to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim ; 
For whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him.” 
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ADENOCALYMMA NITIDA.—THE GLITTERING GLAND-BEARING 
TRUMPET FLOWER. 
Natural Order, Bignoniads. 
It isa hot-house climbing plant, and a native of Brazil, where it 
grows in thickets and dry places near Rio Janeiro, and on the Coro- 
H 2 
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mandel Mountain. Messrs. Knight and Perry, of the King’s Road 
Nursery, received it from Mr. Makoy, of Leige, under the name of 
Fridericea Gulielma. It, however, proves to bea very different plant. 
It is a smooth, shining-leaved yellowish-looking shrubby plant, a 
climber of medium habit. The flowers are produced in clusters, and 
on the present cultivated plant there were seven flowers in a cluster. 
It is said that in its natural situation as many as thirty blossoms are 
borne in a single cluster. Each blossom is two inches long, trumpet- 
shaped, and nearly as much across the mouth, the end curving out- 
wards, and the edge divided into five nearly equal spreading lobes. 
The flower is of a thick leathery substance, and a deep yellow colour, 
It is grown ina pot at Messrs. Knight and Perry’s; but so treated it 
does not bloom freely, and it evidently requires to be grown in a large 
tub, or to be turned out into a bed in thestove. If the roots can receive 
a due degree of warmth, it would very materially promote the vigour 
and bloom of the plant. We have found this mode of treatment to be 
very essential in blooming some other plants of the Bignoniads. In 
its native situation it blooms very freely, and we do not doubt of its 
doing so in our stoves. It is a very neat climbing plant, well meriting 
a place in every stove. It would prove to be a beautiful plant for 
exhibition, coiled round a wire frame. (Figured in Paxton’s Flower 
Garden, plate 2nd.) 


ARISTOLOCHIA PICTA. 


Mr. Van Houtt, of Ghent, possesses this pretty species. It is a 
native of South America, a smooth twining plant. Flowers tessellated, 
of a rich purple, and in the centre a large spot of deep yellow. 


JESCHYNANTHUS JAVANICUS.—IHE JAVA /MSCHYNANTHUS. 


This very beautiful flowering species has been introduced by Messrs. 
Rollisson, of Tooting Nursery. It is a compact-growing, climbing, 
soft-stemmed shrub, much branched and readily increased, as the 
trailing branches emit roots at every joint. The flowers are produced 
in- terminal corymbous heads of eight or ten in each. The-corolla is 
tube-shaped, and the limb (end of flower) of four spreading lobes ; the 
upper one notched, the others entire. The flower is of a bright red 
colour, having a broad irregular circle of rich yellow round the mouth. 
This neat, handsome-flowering, trailing species, deserves a place in every 
stove collection. It is very likely to flourish, too, in the greenhouse 
during the warm season of the year. It does well grown in a pot, or 
in a basket suspended. It requires a free supply of water in summer, 
but very sparingly in winter. It should be shaded from mid-day sun, 
as all the other species do. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4503.) 


CALLIANDRA BREVIPES.—SHORT-PEDUNCLED. 


A very elegant and graceful mimosa-like shrub, growing from three 
to four feet high, and branching much. It isa native of Brazil, and 
was introduced into this country by Mr. Van Houtt, of Ghent. It 
grows luxuriantly in the stove, and flowers very freely. The heads of 
flowers are produced at the -axils of the leaves. The corolla is very 
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small, yellow; but the numerous stamens, an inch ‘long, of a bright 
rosy-red colour, produce a handsome appearance. With due attention 
to tying and stopping the leads, the plant may be formed to a bush of 
any size desired. It is very likely to flourish and bloom during the 
summer season in the greenhouse, and to be in the warmest part during 
winter. It deserves a place in every one, being very interestingly 
ornamental. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4500.) 


CEPHALOTAXUS FORTUNI. 


This is a handsome spreading evergreen tree, a native of the north 
of China, and is found in this (England) country to be perfectly hardy, 
Mr. Fortune states that in China it grows from forty to sixty feet high. 
It is of the Yew-Coniferz tribe. Messrs. Standish and Noble, of 
Bagshot, have plants of it which stood uninjured the last winter. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4499.) 


Cereus TwrEeEepIeEI.—Mr. TwrEpDIE’s GOLDEN-FLOWERED CEREUS, 


Seeds of this most beautiful Cereus were received from Mr. Tweedie, 
from Buenos Ayres; and the plant has recently bloomed in the splendid 
collection of the Royal Gardens of Kew. ‘The tallest plants are from 
a foot to half a yard high, and the stem an inch in diameter, of a cylin- 
drical form, growing erect. The flowers are produced freely for several 
inches of the upper portion of the plant. Each flower is nearly three 
inches long, rising upwards in a curved direction outwards. The 
flowers are of a rich orange colour, and the numerous anthers, of a 
deep purple extending beyond the rest of the flower, give additional 
beauty to it. (Figured in Bot. May., 4498.) 


CaTTLEYA WALKERIANA. 


It was found by Mr. Edward Walker in Brazil, on the stem of a tree 
overhanging a small stream of water. It has lately bloomed in the fine 
collection in the Orchid House belonging to C, B. Warner, Esq., at 
Hoddesdon, in Herts. The stems are oval, rather short, each having 
one oblong leaf. The flowers grow singly, or in pairs. A separate 
blossom is five inches across; sepals and petals of a rosy-lilac colour. 
The lower part of the labellum is of a sulphury-white, the margin of 
the lip is of a rosy-red, and the middle a light yellow, with a spot of 
crimson. It isa very pretty species. (Figured in Paxton’s Flower 
Garden, plate 2.) 


FRITILLARIA PALLIDIFLORA, 
A hardy species, flowers yellow. Van Houtt’s Flora. 


LAGETTA LINTEARIA.—Jamaica Lace Bark—(Syn. DAPHNE 
LAGETTA). 


This often-heard-of plant was introduced to the Royal Gardens of 
Kew in 1844, where in the stove it bloomed and fruited last season ; 
the plant being about three yards high. The flowers are borne at the 
terminal part (near a foot of each) of the main branches. 'They are 
arranged in spikes (produced every few inches along the stem), each 
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spike of blossoms being about four inches long. The flowers in bud 
are of a greenish white, full blown a pure white, having much the _ 
appearance of large flowers of an Andromeda floribunda. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag., 4501.) 


LARDIZABALA BITERNATA. 


A hardy handsome evergreen climbing shrub, a native of the woods 
of Chili, and is a rapid grower. The leaves are borne in three’s, on a 
single stalk. Each leaf much resembles those of the smooth-leaved 
Holly ; occasionally there is a spine at the edge. The flowers are pro- 
duced in drooping spikes, of a deep purple-chocolate colour, with a 
circle of green and white at the centre. Each flower is about an inch 
across. It is well adapted for covering walls ; its handsome foliage and 
very singular looking flowers render it highly interesting. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag., 4501.) 


SPIREA DECUMBENS. 


A hardy bushy shrub, which grows about a foot high, blooming very 
freely. The flowers are produced in small corymbous heads, white 
with a rose-coloured eye. A separate flower is about half an inch 
across. 


In THE Betcium NuRSERIES. 


BLANDFORDIA FLAMMEA.—This fine Lily grows a yard high; it 
has bloomed in the nursery of Messrs. Low and Co. The flowers are 
of a bright orange scarlet, margined with golden yellow. A separate 
flower is about four inches long and one across the mouth. (Journal of 
Hort. Soc.) 

CALBOA GLOBOsA.—(Syn. MoreNnA GLOBOSA, QUAMOCLIT GLO- 
BosA).—It is of the Convolvulus tribe of plants ; a greenhouse twining 
perennial, of vigorous growth. The flowers are borne in umbels, on 
a peduncle nearly a foot long. Each flower is near three inches long, 
and as much across the mouth, of a rich red colour. It requires to 
have plenty of root room, and then will bloom freely. It is a fine plant 
for soon covering a large space. (Journal of Hort. Soc.) 

Berseris Darwinit.—This is a fine evergreen shrub, growing five 
feet high. The shoots are of rusty colour, and the leaves a deep rich 
green ; similar in appearance toa flat-leaved green Holly. ‘The flowers 
are produced in erect racemes, of a deep orange-yellow. It is a fine 
addition to our hardy shrubs, and ought to be in every collection. 
(Journal of Hort. Soc.) Messrs. Veitch imported it, as also the fol- 
lowing. 

BerBerRis WALLICHIANA.—(Syn. B. atrovirens, B. Macro- 
pHYLLA.)—A beautiful evergreen, hardy species. The leaves grow in 
clusters, and are about four inches long. The leaves turn a claret 
colour in autumn. It is said to grow ten feet high. (Journal of 
Hort. Soc.) 

BeERBERIs TINCTORIA.—A_ low evergreen shrub. The leaves are a 
dull green above and glaucous underneath, of an oblong form. It has 
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not bloomed in this country. The fruit, it is said, is of a dull red. 
(Journal of Hort. Soe.) ' 

BrEerRBERIS LOxENsIs.—A half-hardy evergreen, not bloomed in this 
country. ‘The leaves are of a shining green, obovate shaped. The 
flowers are small, borne in erect panicled racemes, and stand above the 
foliage ; colour not stated. (Journal of Hort. Soc.) 

BERBERIS JAPONICA.—(Syn. [Lex Japonica, MAHONIA JAPONICA, 
Berperis Beawi.)—This is a noble evergreen shrub. The leaves 
are pinnated, each leaflet being about three to five inches long, and 
nearly four broad. An entire leaf is a foot or more in length, of a stout 
leathery texture. It isnot yet ascertained whether it will prove hardy 
in this country. Mr. Fortune states it grows from 100 to 150 miles 
north of Shanghae, in China. Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bag- 
shot, have the plant. 

SpaTHopEA specrosa.—A noble éree-like plant, requiring to be 
grown in the stove. It is of the Bignoniad order. The flowers are 
produced in terminal panicles, each blossom being 2% inches long, 
trumpet shaped, a pink colour stained with crimson. It is a valuable 
acquisition, and is in the Belgium nurseries, and said to have been 
received from England. 


Ssaowy PLANTs NOW IN BLOOM IN THE Roya GARDENS oF Kew. 


ACACIA DECURRENS.—A tree eight yards high, in profuse bloom, 
The flowers borne in large branching panicles, of a deep yellow 
colour. 

A. DEALBATA.—Light yellow. 

_A. Mucronata.— Pale sulphur. 

A. puBEscENS.—Most profuse in bloom, panicles drooping, fine 
foliage, six yards high. 

. LANCIFOLIA.—Bright yellow, five yards high and four across. 
- RICEANA.—Pale yellow, profuse. 

. SUAVEOLENS.—Pale yellow. 

. ROTUNDIFOLIA.— Deep yellow, very pretty. 

. ERIOCARPA.—Globes large, a rich yellow. 

. LINEATA.—Long spikes of deep yellow flowers, very pretty. 

The above were highly ornamental, and the greenhouse was delight- 
fully perfumed with the fragrance. All the kinds bloom freely when 
small plants, and they are readily kept, by pruning, to any desired size. 
Every greenhouse or conservatory ought to have some of the lovely 
tribe. 

ACcHIMENES PicTA.—In fine bloom in the stove. 

A, OCCELLATA CONFLUENS.—Several plants had been potted into a 
pan, about six inches deep, in loam, pieces of charcoal, and peat. The 
plants were four feet high, and the very neat flowers, of a rich blood- 
red, streaked and spotted with black, were very pretty. 

ADIANTUM VARIUM.—This is a very pretty exotic fern. The 
young leaves are of a bright rosy-red colour, which finally become a 
rich green. The contrast is very striking. 

AEscuynantuus Boscuyanus.—<A cone formed of pieces of bricks 
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and turfy peat, three feet high, and near as much in diameter at the 
bottom, was constructed upon the front stone table of the Orchid 
house, and at its summit a plant had been placed in the peat, and the 
branches regularly disposed down the sides. Some small ferns and 
mosses had been interspersed around the cone, and the whole nicely 
grown, commingling together, had a pretty effect. The Aischynanthus 
grew rapidly, and when in bloom will have a charming appearance. 
Many of the Orchids are similarly planted, and do admirably well. 

The following were in fine bloom :— 

DENDROBIUM C@RULESCENS.—Sepals and petals white, tipped with 
purple-blue ; labellum white, with the inside of the tube a deep velvet. 
Very fine. . 

DenproBium CAMBRIDGEANUM.— Petals and sepals a rich yellow ; 
labellum same, with a large spot of crimson-velvet in front, edged with 
yellow. Very handsome. 

DenproBium WatuicH1AnuM.—Sepals and petals white, with 
violet tip; labellum white, with deep velvet inside. 

Puasus (Limoporum) GRANDIFOLIUS.—A large plant, had eight 
stems, four feet high, with from twenty to thirty flowers on each. The 
sepalsand petals white ; labellum white, with the end ofa rosy-red colour. 

PHAJsus INTERMEDIUs.—Sepals and petals a nankeen colour ; label- 
lum white, with a rich maroon end. A very pretty species. 

Several very pretty flowering species of BiGonrAs were in fine 
bloom ; their delicate pink, white, and rose-coloured blossoms had a 
delightful appearance. B. odorata, white. B. erythrophylla, white. 
B. hydrocolilifolia, blush. B. manicata, pretty pink. B. crassicaule, 
rosy-red. 3B. lele virens, white, tinged with pink, drooping panicles, 
very pretty. 

Corra@a RosEA.—A plant four feet high, and same across, in profuse 
bloom. 

C. rR1coLoR.— Lower part white, next rose,and green tipped ; pretty. 

C. pULCHELLA.— Orange-scarlet, one inch long. 

C. maanirica.—Sulphur, an inch and a half long. 

C. BRILLIANTA.—Bright rosy-red, with a yellow tip. 

CuoROzEMA CoRDATA, and C. VARIA, were in fine bloom. One 
plant was six feet high and as much across, beautiful. 

TETRATHECA VERTICILLATA, With its pretty narrow foliage and its 
drooping campanulate, violet-blue flowers, had a beautiful appearance. 
By pinching off the leads of the shoots, the plants are complete broad 
bushes. 

Epacris coccinEA.—A deep scarlet, near an inch long; fine. 

ERICA CERINTHOIDES MAJOR, with its fine heads of rich scarlet 
flowers, was very beautiful. This species requires the shoots to be 
stopped in order to make it bushy. 

E. Granprinosa.— White, little globes, numerously produced ; very 
pretty. 

E. Witmoreana.—Rose, tipped with white, tube an inch long; 
pretty. 

E. ret_ucipa.—Bright rose, tipped with white, an inch long ; very 
pretty. 
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E. Westcota.—Purple-lilac, white end, an inch long ; very hand- 
some. 

These Ericas, blooming so freely during winter and early spring, are 
valuable. 

TEMPLETONIA GLAUCA.—Bright red, and much the appearance of 
the flowers of the scarlet runner Bean. Profuse in bloom was very 
showy. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF PLANTS IN ROOMS. 


BY DAHL OF MANCHESTER, 


“ The love of Nature’s works is born with all, 
Is an ingredient in the compound man ; 
E’en in the stifling bosom of the town, 
A garden in which nothing’ thrives, has charms 
That soothes its rich possessor. 
It serves him with a hint that nature lives.” 


THERE is a great pleasure arising to the contemplative mind, and more 
particularly when that mind extends to the science of floriculture, to 
see that the admiration of nature, with its extensive beauties, is ex- 
tending far and near. 

In my rambles wherever I go, I find that the cultivation of flowers 
in rooms is attempted, from the humble cottage to the lordly mansion ; 
and much do I enjoy, when by chance I happen to find a good flower, 
and carry it home in my hands, while passing children of various 
grades, I now and then see their little eyes sparkle with joy as they 
survey the flower as I pass. The mind of the little man, the man in 
embryo, seems as if it were expanding to take ina ray, a beam, of 
light, that the little beauty of nature has just raised. I admire it, it 
seems to mea prelude to some future greatness; and have not some of 
my readers seen the little man, the little woman, of their own families, 
if they get a branch or a cutting of a plant, go to some little corner 
and plant it, and perhaps the next day have seen them pull it up again 
to see if Dame Nature had performed her part, and it had got a root ; 
and when, by a little instruction, the thing has grown and made 
a plant, how pleased they have been? It seemed to have formed the 
beginning of a new life to them, and thus these small, these first con- 
ceptions, are the sources from whence spring in after years our agri- 
culturists, our floriculturists, our artists, and indeed are the germs to 
the whole of the sciences. ‘This digression, though in point, brings me 
to where I first sat out, viz., the cultivation of flowers in pots in rooms ; 
and here I must confess I often find better specimens of plants in the 
humble cottage than in the more respectable habitations. In some 
cases it may arise because they have less time to spend over them. 
Plants do not require a large amount of attention so much as a little 
regular care ; but what I have had to complain of is, too much water 
where pans are used, and too little where they are not. It is quite 
proper that in a well-furnished room the pot should stand in a pan; 
but the water should never be allowed to stand in the pan more than 
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half an hour after the plant has been watered, provided it has been 
properly watered. The effect is, when the water is allowed to stand in 
the pans the earth gets sour and rank, and the consequence is, the roots 
rot and the plant only lives half its time. There are some exceptions, 
such as the Callow, Oleander, and several others, which, while ina 
growing state, and when making their blooms, and while in bloom, 
should have water in the pans; but often the water should be drained 
off and the pan washed clean, as there are certain excrescences that are 
thrown out by the roots and washed down by the water that would be 
better for the plant not to absorb again. 

Another essential thing towards the well-doing of plants in rooms is, 
that once or twice a-week they should be well washed over the foliage 
to clear them of any accumulation of dust, as all plants in rooms per- 
spire, and the dust stops up the pores of the plant, which the washing 
prevents, and again the absorption that takes place in the washing 
extends to all parts of the plant, and enables it to sustain its vigour. 

All plants should be placed as near the glass as it is possible to put 
them; if they stand away from the glass they will be certain to draw 
up and become weak, consequently the sap of the plant is nearly ex- 
pended to make foliage, and the blooms will not be worth the trouble 
of keeping the plants. Air should be given at all times when conve- 
nient ; not violent draughts ; the windows should be put up and the door 
shut, except in the midst of summer, when the draught iswarm. ‘There 
will be some care required in repotting ; some good loam or sweet 
earth from a bank or field, with some quite rotten dung and a little 
sand, will make very good stuff for them (if you cannot get leaf-mould 
and peat to mix with it); full an inch or more of broken pots or small 
bits of tiles should be put at the bottom of the pots for a drainage (the 
life of the plant in a great measure depends upon this). 

All plants will want potting once or twice in the year, and once 
a-month in the growing time the top earth in the pot, to about an 
inch in depth, should be raked off (taking care not to disturb the roots), 
and some fresh earth put on, which is called top-dressing. 

To keep through the winter, all that has to be done is to keep the 
frost from them ; be very sparing of water, only give enough to keep 
them alive, as that will allow them a time of rest, which they require 
for their well-doing in their future time of growth. 

Jt would be of great service to plants kept in rooms to be turned out 
of doors on summer evenings and taken in again in the morning, as they 
will absorb the soft genial dews, which will much invigorate them. 

If these instructions are followed out, I am quite sure, from expe- 
rience, that they will do well, and give satisfaction. 


_LAWN GRASS DESTROYED BY A GRUB. 


BY M. 8. 


I sec of you to permit me to avail myself of your journal to obtain 
advice and information on a subject in which Iam at present inte- 
rested. I feel the less reluctance in preferring the request, as the com- 
munications which may be elicited may be of public usefulness. 
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I am resident in one of the squares of the metropolis, as open, per- 
haps more so, than any other; the soil is dry, the substratum being 
gravel. The garden committee of the square have taken much pains 
in forming and preserving the lawns, which have been laid down with 
turf, and sown with good grass seed and kept carefully weeded. We 
have been much vexed at the prospect of having spent some years in 
fruitless labour by reason of having recently had our lawns visited by 
the black grub, which seems to threaten their entire destruction. It 
is stated that this grub, about an inch in length, is the larva of the 
common long-legs fly, which deposits its seed or spawn at the root of 
the grass, which the grubs entirely devour. The appearance of portions 
of the lawns is now very much that of a web perforated with holes the 
size of a small pencil, and there is little doubt but that when the 
weather becomes warmer and the insects are in a greater state of 
activity, the lawns will be entirely laid waste unless some timely remedy 
is applied. 

About twelve years since the lawns in Russell-square were visited 
by the black grub, and were entirely destroyed ; they continued there 
about the space of three years. I am informed that in this and other 
localities which have been similarly affected, soot, lime, potash, and 
soap ashes have been used, but only with very limited success, and that 
these remedies have not availed to save the lawns. 

It may be that the investigations of modern science applied to the 
culture of garden ground may have discovered some effectual means 
for eradicating this grub without destroying the grass ; and I shall feel 
myself greatly indebted to any of our correspondents who wili favour 
me with the result of their experience on this subject, and point out 
how these grubs may be removed. 


THE SPLENDOUR AND FELICITY OF INSECT LIFE IN 
THE BLOOM OF A CARNATION. 


BY DAHL OF MANCHESTER. 


Mr. Eprtror,—I was so much pleased with the following description of 
the felicity of insect life in the bloom of a carnation, which lately came 
under my notice in a little volume that I have been reading, that I 
have made the extract, thinking it deserves extended circulation. 

‘The principal flower in an elegant bouquet was a Carnation; the 
fragrance of this led me to enjoy it frequently and near. The sense of 
smelling was not the only one affected on these occasions. While that 
was satiated with the powerful sweet, the ear was constantly attacked 
by an extremely soft and agreeable murmuring sound. It was easy to 
know that some animal within the covert must be the musician, and 
that the little noise must come from some little creature suited to 
produce it. I instantly distended the lower part of the flower, and, 
placing it in the full light, could discover troops of little insects frisking 
with wild jollity among the narrow pedestals that supported its leaves, 
and the little threads that occupied its centre. What a fragrant world 
for their habitation! What a perfect security from all annoyance in 
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the dusky husk that surrounded the scene of action! Adapting a micro- 
scope to take in at one view the whole base of the flower, I gave myself 
an opportunity of contemplating what they were about, and this for 
many days together, without giving them the least disturbance. Thus 
I could discover their economy, their passions, and their enjoyments. 
The microscope on this occasion had given what nature seemed to have 
denied to the objects of contemplation. ‘The base of the flower ex- 
tended itself under its influence to a vast plain; the slender stems of 
the leaves became trunks of so many stately cedars; the threads in the 
middle seemed columns of massy structure, supporting at the top their 
several ornaments, and the narrow spaces between were enlarged in 
walks, parterres, and terraces. On the polished bottoms of these, 
brighter than Parian marble, walked in pairs, alone or in larger com- 
panies, the winged inhabitants; these from little dusky flies (for such 
only the naked eye would have shown them), were raised to glorious, 
glittering animals, stained with living purple, and with a glossy gold 
that would have made the labour of the loom contemptible in the 
comparison. 

“IT could at leisure, as they walked together, admire their elegant 
limbs, their velvet shoulders, and their silken wings; their backs 
vying with the empyrean in its blue, and their eyes, each formed of a 
thousand others, outglittering the little planes on a brilliant, above 
description, and too great almost for admiration. I could observe 
them here singling out their favourite females, courting them with the 
music of their buzzing wings with little songs formed for their little 
organs, leading them from walk to walk among the perfumed shades, 
and pointing out to their taste the drop of liquid nectar just bursting 
_ from some vein within the living trunk. Here were the perfumed 
groves, the more than mystic shades of the poet’s fancy realized; here 
the happy lovers spent their day in joyful dalliance, or, in the triumph 
of their little hearts, skipped after one another from stem to stem 
among the painted trees, or winged their short flights to the close 
shadow of some broader leaf, to revel undisturbed in the heights of all 
felicity.” 


THE WILD HYACINTH. 


“¢ And all about grew every sort of flowre, 
To which sad lovers were transformde of yore ; 
Fresh Hyacinthus, Phoebus’ paramoure 
And dearest love.” 


**'The melancholy Hyacinth, that weeps 
All night, and never lifts an eye all day.” 


In the last year’s volume of this Magazine there appear some interest- 
ing remarks on raising hybrids of this lovely spring ornament, and the 
approaching season of its bloom induces me to forward some historical 
particulars relative to it. 

The Hyacinth, so celebrated in the songs of the poets, from the time 
of Homer to the present day, is made hieroglyphical of play, or games, 
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in allusion to the fabulous origin of this favourite flower, which mytho- 
logists tell us sprang from the blood of Hyacinthus, a youth greatly 
beloved both by Apollo and Zephyr; but who, preferring the Sun to 
the Winds, created a jealousy in the bosom of the latter god, which 
caused his destruction. 

Hyacinthus, being at quoits with Apollo, Zephyr, unperceived, took 
the opportunity of revenging himself on his rival, by causing him to 
become the instrument of the death of their favourite; for, whilst 
Apollo’s quoit was in the air, Zephyr blew it from its course towards 
the head of the unfortunate youth. 

An annual solemnity, called Hyacinthia, was held at Amycle, in 
Laconia, in honour of Hyacinthus and Apollo, which lasted three days, 
the first of which was observed by affected mourning for the death of 
Hyacinthus, during which time none appeared with their usual garlands 
about their heads, and they refused to eat bread or to sing in honour of 
Pheebus; but the two following days were spent in the games cus- 
tomary at ancient festivals, and even the slaves were liberally enter- 
tained during this period, and the altars of Apollo were loaded with 
the accustomed victims. 

Homer mentions the Hyacinth amongst the flowers which formed 
the genial couch of Jove and Juno :— 


“ Thick new-born Violets a soft carpet spread, 
And clust’ring Lotos swell’d the rising bed, 
And sudden Hyacinths the turf bestrow, 

And flow’ry Crocus made the mountain glow.” 


Iliad, Book 14. 


Crowns of Hyacinths were worn by the young Greek virgins who 
assisted at the weddings of their friends. ‘Some authors suppose the 
Red Martagon Lily to be the poetical Hyacinth of the ancients, but 
this is evidently a mistaken opinion, as the azure blue colour alone 
would decide; and Pliny describes the Hyacinth as having a sword 
grass, and the smell of the Grape Flower, which agrees with the 
Hyacinth, but not with the Martagon. Again, Homer mentions it 
with fragrant flowers of the same season of the Hyacinths. The poets 
also notice the Hyacinth under different colours, and everybody knows 
that the Hyacinth flowers with sapphire-coloured, purple, crimson, 
flesh, and white bells, but a blue Martagon will be sought for in vain. 

The English Hyacinth, nutans, or non scriptus, commonly called 
the Harebell, has scarcely been less celebrated by our native poets than 
that of the ancients by their fables. It is hardly possible for a person 
of a poetical imagination to pass our sloping hedge-rows when covered 
with the azure bells of this native Hyacinth, mixed, as they generally 
are, with the delicate colour of the Primrose, without having their 
ideas softened into song, when they 


“* Behold the woody scene 
Deck’d with a thousand flow’rs of grace divine.” 


ARDREINI, 
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Milton says— 


‘«<T know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood.” 


The fair poetess, who personated our bard’s Perdita so charmingly, 
contemplates on our native Hyacinth under the name of Bluebell :— 


‘* Bluebell! how gaily art thou drest, 

How neat and trim art thou, sweet flow’r; 
How silky is thy azure vest, 

How fresh to flaunt at morning’s hour! 
Couldst thou but think, I well might say 
Thou art as proud in rich array 
As Lady Blithesome, young and vain, 
Prank’d up with folly and disdain, 
Vaunting her pow’r, a 

Sweet flow’r!” 


- 


Mrs. RoBertson. 
Mr. W. Brown says,— 


‘The Harebell, for her stainless azured hue, 
Claims to be worn by none but those are true.” 
It has been common to compare the Hyacinth flowers to curls, the 
curling flowers bearing a striking resemblance to a cluster of hair 
curls :— 


RS And hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung clustering.” 


Dallaway, speaking of the women of the Island of Chios, says, ‘¢ The 
ringlets which are so elegantly disposed round the fair countenances of 
these fair Chiotes are such as Milton describes by ‘ hyacinthine locks, 
crisped and curled like the blossoms of that flower.’ ” 

Collins has the same simile in his Ode to Liberty :— 


“The youths whose locks divinely spreading 
Like vernal Hyacinths in sullen hue.” 


Sir Philip Sidney writes, “ It was the exquisitely fair queen Helen, 
whose jacinth hair, curled by nature, but intercurled by art, like a fine 
brook through golden sands, had a rope of fair pearl, which, now 
hidden by the hair, did, as it were, play at fast and loose each with 
other, mutually giving and receiving richness.” 

This flower is called Harebell from the campanula, or bell-shape of 
its flowers, and from its being found so frequently in those thickets 
most frequented by hares. 

The name of Bluebell is a sufficient distinction for those cottage 
children who know but few besides their native plants, but we have 
occasionally found them in coppices with a pure white corolla. Gerard 
tells us that they have been found with “‘ a faire Carnation colour ;” 
but we should suspect that these were the remains of the bulbs brought 
into this country by the Romans, as the places noticed where they have 
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been found are known to have been the stations of these people when 
in this part of the world. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, when the high-plaited ruff was 
worn both by gentlemen and ladies, the juice of the bulbs of this plant 
was used to make starch, and also to paste books, and to fix feathers 
upon arrows, instead of glue. 

Gerard calls this plant “ Blew Harebel, or English Jacint,” which 
was evidently from the French Jacinthe. The term of Non Scriptus 
was applied to this plant by Dodonzeus because it had not the Ai Ai 
on the petals, and therefore could not be the Hyacinthus Poeticus. 


TO THE GROWERS OF PICOTEES AND CARNATIONS. 


Tue following remarks and suggestions are given in continuation of 
my letter in the FroricuLTurAL Caxiner for February on the sub- 
ject of these interesting flowers. I shall not seek to make any vague 
or obscure observations, but endeavour to plainly state what I think 
would prove highly beneficial to all parties concerned :— 

lst. That there be two exhibitions in 1850, the one to be held in or 
near London, at one of our metropolitan floricultural shows; the other 
to be held in the north of England, say about 150 miles from London, 
in such town as the growers of the north themselves may select, and on 
such a date as they, the said northern growers, themselves may decide. 

2nd. That the boundary line I have proposed be the division by 
which to know the northerns from the southerns; moreover, to avoid 
neutrality, every town through which the said line passes be considered 
a northern town. 

drd. That there be sIx CLASSES OPEN TO ALL ENGLAND at each of 
the proposed two exhibitions, viz. :— 

Class I.—For six blooms of dissimilar varieties of northern-raised 
Carnations. 

Class I1.—For six blooms of dissimilar varieties of northern-raised 
Picotees. 

Class III.—For six blooms of dissimilar varieties of southern- 
raised Carnations. 

Class IV.—For six blooms of dissimilar varieties of southern- 
raised Picotees. 

Class V.—For the Premier Carnation Prize; (the best stand in 
Class I. and the best stand in Class III. alone to compete in 
this class.) 

Class VI.—For the Premier Picotee Prize; (the best stand in 
Class II. and the best stand in Class IV. alone to compete in 
this class.) 

4th. That there be a subscription opened in every interested locality, 
and all sums collected be lodged with a general treasurer, thus forming 
AN ALL-ENGLAND CARNATION AND PicoTer Funp. 

5th. That the prizes offered to the several classes range in the fol- 
lowing order (higher or lower according to the amount collected), 
viz. :— 
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& bids 
Class I.—For the best six blooms of dissimilar 
varieties of northern-raised Car- 

nations . ch prembicttee SOL AO 

For the second- fant dittd: «fans aie! Os. DD 

For the third-best ditto. . . . 1 0 0 

For the fourth-best ditto tee 010 O 


5 nOwiO 
Class 11.—For the best six blooms of dissimilar 

varieties of northern-raised Picotees 2 O O 

For the second-best ditto . . . 1410 O 

For the third-best ditto . T0820 

0 TO" 


For the fourth-best ditto ] 
107,070 
Class I1].—For the best six blooms of dissimilar 
varieties of southern-raised Car- 
nations. . 6 et 8) 
For the second- ah dati 5 de LOL 
Hor the, third-best; ditto :... 64 to sen, ke ONO 
For the fourth-best ditto 010 O 
15 


Class 1V.—For the best six blooms of dissimilar 
varieties of southern-raised Picotees 2 
For the second-best ditto . . . 1 
For the third-best ditto . . . . 1 
For the fourth-best ditto 0) 


Class V.—Premier Carnation Prize; (the best 

stand in Class I. and the best stand 

in Class III. alone to ee in 

this class). . - 210 0 
Class VI.—Premier Picotee Prize ; (the ‘best 

stand in Class II. and the best 

stand in Class IV. alone to com- 


pete. in jthis;elass) \./ajn)\at 5.) yy) 2 10RD 
£25 0 O 


And supposing that the above be the schedule of prizes for the 
SOUTHERN EXHIBITION (which of necessity must be the first), that an 
exact counterpart be also binding for the NORTHERN EXHIBITION. 

7th. That the flowers be shown on cards; 4 in raised tubes, so as fully 
to display the pods. 

8th. That uniform stands and cards be provided. 

9th. That every northern contributor to the fund give in the name 
of a gentleman to act as censor, also every southern contributor to the 
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fund give in the name of a gentleman to also act as censor; the 
majority of votes to decide the election of such censors, and that the 
two so chosen censors have the power to call in a third censor, or 
referee, if they so desire. 

10th. That there be no appeal from the censors’ award ; and, 

Lastly, That such other regulations as may be considered necessary 
{not being contrary to the spirit of the foregoing) be added to these 
rules. 

And now, gentlemen, Carnation-growers of England, let me here 
state that I desire to assume little, and dictate less, nor have I know- 
ingly made any arbitrary suggestions; it is for you to decide, yes or 
no, in this great cause. 

There can be little doubt about readily obtaining an amount suf- 
ficient to carry out the schedules after the above form. A sum of 501. 
pays the prizes, and I know little else except the censors’ travelling 
expenses that could form any item of expenditure, for I take it that in 
a truly national affair, as I wish this to assume, all growers and exhi- 
bitors will readily offer their gratuitous services (and contributions) in 
each and every floral district. 

I am, growers of England, 
Wace Cottage, Your brother in arms, 
Holloway, Middlesex. Joun Epwarpbs. 


FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 


HorTicuLtTural Society. 


March 19.—Mrs. Lawrence exhibited a specimen of the long-tailed 
Ladies’ Slipper (Cypripedium caudatum), an extraordinary looking 
species, which has just flowered at Ealing-park for the first time in 
England. As far as colour is concerned, the flowers have little to 
recommend them, being, as near as possible, greenish yellow; their 
peculiarity consists in the petals being extended into two long brown 
narrow tails, which hang down from either side of each blossom, and 
keep on growing and growing as the flower gets older, till it is difficult 
at present to say what length they may eventually reach. Those in 
the specimen exhibited were nearly eighteen inches long, and when 
the flowers are elevated, as they should be, some two or three feet 
above the foliage, these tails must give them a most remarkable appear- 
ance. Dr. Lindley stated that the existence of tails was not uncommon 
among Orchids, and that an unimportant species of Uropedium, named 
Lindenii, inhabiting the Cordilleras, near the lake of Maracaybo, pos- 
sessed these appendages even in a more remarkable degree than this 
Cypripedium caudatum. The latter comes from Peru, and may now 
be met with in ove or two collections in this country. A large silver 
medal was awarded it. 

The halberd-lipped Odontoglossum (O. hastilabium), another new 
Orchid, or at least comparatively new, was exhibited by Mr. Ivison, 
gardener to the Duchess Dowager of Northumberland, at Syon. Like 
the Ladies’ Slipper just mentioned, this is not distinguished by bril- 
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liancy of colour ; but it is, nevertheless, a pretty species. Tt had a fine 
spike of flowers on it, whose sepals and petals were pale green, trans- 
versely marked with brown dots or lines; the lip was large, pure 
white, and pale red at the base. It comes from New Grenada. A 
certificate of merit was awarded it. 

Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple-place, produced a most beautifully 
grown and flowered Acacia diffusa, for which a certificate of merit was 
awarded ; and along with it small plants of Boronia triphylla, Epacris 
hyacinthiflora candidissima, and the red variety of Eriostemon cuspi- 
datum. 

Mr. Henderson, of St. John’s Wood, sent Gesnera macrantha pur- 
purea, a brilliant searlet variety, with a dwarf habit ; a winter-blooming 
Heath, in the way of Linneoides, called Burnetti ; Siphocampylus 
lanceolatus, and an example of Conoclinium ianthinum, a new Compo- 
site, in its present state not so handsome as the blue Ageratum (A. 
celestinum). 

Mr. Fry, gardener to Miss Dent, Manor House, Lee, Kent, exhibited 
a self-acting contrivance for fumigating glass houses. It was made of 
sheet iron, cylindrical, and had a grate at the bottom lifted up on feet 
sufficiently high to allow a current of air to pass through the fuel on 
which the fumigating material is placed. It was stated that its chief 
advantage was that it would burn readily the very cheapest and coarsest 
tobacco that could be obtained. 

The garden of the Society furnished a beautifully bloomed specimen 
of the orange-flowered Epidendrum (E. aurantiacum), a species which 
few can flower at all, and Hovea chorozemefolia. The latter formed a 
nice little greenhouse shrub, covered with brilliant purplish-blue 
flowers ; but like all Hoveas it is somewhat difficult to manage. 


M. CHEVREUL’S SCHEMES OF FLOWERS FOR OCTOBER. 


In the month of October Chrysanthemums are in perfection, and 
beautiful arrangements can be made with the white, red, rose, orange, 
and yellow varieties, with which, too, can be associated with con- 
siderable advantage the great blue-flowered Aster ; these arrangements 
are the more easy to realise, as Chrysanthemums can be fully developed 
in pots. 

The following arrangements will be found to be of considerable 
beauty ; the colours to which the name of no flower is attached refer 
to Chrysanthemums :— 

A. Chrysanthemums in lines.—1. White, red, white, rose, yellow, 
large blue-flowered Aster, orange or mahogany coloured Chrysanthe- 
mum ; then repeat in the same order. 2. White, red, yellow, large 
blue-flowered Aster, orange Chrysanthemum ; then repeat. 

For linear arrangements, with a symmetrical centre, the following 
are recommended :—1. Red, yellow, white, orange, large blue-flowered 
Aster, orange, white, yellow, orange. ‘The same arrangement may 
also begin and end with a white Chrysanthemum. 2. White, orange, 
large blue-flowered Aster, yellow, white, yellow, large blue-flowered 
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Aster, orange, white. And Chrysanthemums may be added to the 
beginning and end of the last arrangement, if there is room. 


B. Groups of seven Chrysanthemums. 
Ile rp 3 
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C. The annexed groups of Chrysanthemums have a good effect :— 
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In the above diagram the colours are marked by their respective 
initial letters, R standing for red and Ro for rose.— Gardener’s 
Chronicle. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 


Sprinc Fiowers.—All spring flowers possess very peculiar charms, 
and, in my opinion, not one excels the lovely Erica carnea. It begins 
to display its beauties in January, and continues to bloom in vast pro- 
fusion till June. The mass of its charming flowers, of a bright pink 
colour, having each flower tipped with black anthers, have a pretty 
appearance. The plant is dwarf and compact, well suited for an edging 
to a flower-bed, or the front of a border near to the dwelling-house, or 
by the side of a frequented walk. It enlivens and beautifully adorns 
every situation it occupies. It also succeeds in large pots or vases, if 
kept cool and moist at the roots, and replaced early. It is valuable 
for replenishing winter bouquets, especially in cool rooms. It may 
not, perhaps, be generally known that if half the plant or plants be 
covered with soil (or probably with any other light material) for a 
period before the flowers attain their colour, it will blanch them to such 
a degree as to present the appearance of a distinct pale or white variety, 
forming a lively contrast with the rosy-pink hue of the unblanched 
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plants. This Heath may be planted in the ordinary flower-borders, 
using as a substitute for peat or heath-mould one-half finely sifted, pure 
unfermented leaf-mould (divested of its earthy matter), the remainder 
equal portions of fine river or white sand and sandy-loam, well mixed. 
This compost should be well pressed previous to the plants being firmly 
planted in it. It is sold at a very trifling price, and deserves to be 
grown near every dwelling-house. 

CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS.—The time for potting off plants for 
blooming this season is now arrived, and I beg to call the attention of 
the readers of this Magazine to its culture. It has long been a great 
favourite of mine, and I have annually, for the last twenty years, had 
splendid floral specimens as inmates in my sitting and dining rooms, as 
well as the greenhouse, and others placed in vases, which are suitably 
disposed of as ornaments to an elevated stone terrace. I grow the 
species with blue flowers as well as the white variety, and by placing 
the former in the shade in my rooms, just before the blossoms expand, 
they become a very delicate, handsome French white. Thus 1 have 
the three contrasts. I pot off suckers, or seedlings, each spring, and 
grow them vigorously during the year, placing them in a cool pit- 
frame during winter. At the latter part of February I pot off a suf- 
ficient number into their blooming pots, which are eighteen inches 
across the mouth and twenty-four deep, giving a free drainage, and in 
a compost of one-year-old rotten dung and old turfy-loam, in equal 
parts, with about one-half of the proportion of either of the others of 
turfy-peat. When there are any offsets to the plant, previous to re- 
potting I take off what are unnecessary to be kept, in most cases only 
retaining the central stem and but three at most of any side ones. 
After being thus potted off, I place them in a pit-frame that is heated 
on the hot-water system, with three-inch piping. In this situation I 
keep them till the main stem is pushed two feet or even a yard high, 
and having a little warmth, and the pit being rather deep, the main 
stem soon runs up to that height. I then remove them into the green- 
house, which is what is usually termed a warm one, being adjoining 
my drawing-room, from which is an entrance. I have it always well 
furnished with flowers, to effect which it is heated by hot-water 
piping. I have grown splendid specimens, from seven to nine feet 
high, with numerous side-shoots, forming a pyramidal pillar of beauty, 
and most amply repaying for the attention given. I water with liquid 
manure every third time after the centre stem begins to push. 

Tue Ranuncutus.— This has been my favourite pet flower for many 
years, and I have been much gratified to notice the increasing interest 
which is taking place to promote its more general cultivation. What 
has operated against its universal culture has been the failures of some 
to manage it successfully. Now my means are very simple ones, almost 
as easy as growing a common vegetable for the kitchen, and I have 
succeeded well for the last dozen years. My object, however, in this 
communication is to invite the attention of all growers to keep a record 
of the treatment of their present beds, extending from their formation, 
as to the nature of the compost, time and manner of planting, successive 
treatment, the time of blooming, size of the flowers, the names of each, 
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and description of the flower; also what number of failures, if any, and 
what appeared to be the cause of failure. If more than one system of 
culture has been practised, then the results of each, and which suc- 
ceeded best, &c. Now by a little interesting attention of this kind, 
and the results being forwarded, and inserted in the FLortcuLTuRAL 
CaxBiner, it will inspire confidence and encourage persons far more 
generally to grow this universally-admired flower.—An Ardent Ama- 
teur Grower. 

LILiuM LANCIFOLIUM, AND ITS VARIETIES.— February is the usual 
time for potting and planting these charming Lilies. Where there is 
choice, select the finest bulbs, if double-crowned the better; place 
three or four in a pot, not less than fourteen inches diameter at the 
top and sixteen inches deep. If there be four or five good stems of 
these noble flowers to every pot, they make a fine display when in 
bloom A liberal drainage is essential. The compost should be 
formed of one part of good old turfy-loam to two parts of turfy sandy- 
peat. In potting, fill up a foot, upon which place the bulb or bulbs; 
then just cover over the crown, and place the pot in a cool pit-frame. 
Do not water till the bulb begins to push, but as they proceed in growth 
so increase the water. When the stem has risen two or three feet high, 
a number of rootlets push around the lower part of it. A rim of zine, 
six inches deep, or a square rim of wood instead, should be fixed at the 
top of the pot, and be filled up inside with turfy-loam and turfy-peat. 
Into this these rootlets push, and contribute essentially to the vigour of 
the plant. ‘They may then be placed in the greenhouse, kept up near 
to the glass, and have abundance of air, to prevent them being drawn 
up weakly. Keep them as stiff and robust as possible, till the branch- 
ing flower-head is formed; then their height is determined. When 
the roots have pretty well filled the pots, give liquid manure-water, 
into which a small portion of soot has been well stirred, once or twice 
a-week, and at other times soft water. Before the flowers expand, 
syringe the plants every day. If green fly attack, the pest is readily 
destroyed by smoking or dipping in strong tobacco-water. When 
bloom is over, gradually withhold water, and in a short time turn the 
pots on one side, and place them in a dry shed, free from frosts, till 
the planting season. 

Bracuycoma 1BerrpirouiaA.—This charming flowering annual de- 
serves a place in every stove, greenhouse, or flower-garden. Its 
handsome daisy-like flowers, of several colours, borne numerously in 
large panicled corymbous heads, and neat pinnated foliage, alike com- 
bine to compose its beauty. The plant, too, is a nice height, from 
half a yard to two feet. Seed sown in August or September, the 
plants potted off early into small pots, and preserved in a cool pit or 
greenhouse through winter, should be re-potted into their blooming 
pots early in March, and the plants will be delightful ornaments through 
the summer. 

If seed be immediately sown, the plants will bloom at the latter part 
of summer. Plants for a bed out of doors should be those saved 
through winter. Such may be had of the nurserymen at a trifling cost, 
if necessary to purchase.—Lucy. 
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fe +. p icine attention is now requisite to see that the 
A proper quantities of plants, seeds, &c., are indue 4% 
¢ course of preparation for the summer display. Plans of 
flower-gardens, &c., should be sketched on paper, and the appropriate 
regulations for future arrangement and plants required be put down ; 
this attention is of much assistance. 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Last month was the best time for grafting shrubs, ornamental kinds 
of trees, as Thorns, Limes, &c., but any late-growing kinds that have 
been omitted may still be done; the earlier the better. The increase 
of Shrubs, &c., by layering, should be done as early as possible, such 
as Rhododendrons, &c. 

Annuals, hardy, such as Clarkia, Nemophila, Larkspur, &c., may 
be sown in the open bed. ‘The best method of sowing the small seeds 
in patches is to have a quantity of finely-sifted soil, spread a portion 
where desired; after scattering the seeds, sprinkle a proportionate 
portion over, and then press it closely upon them, which will assist a 
more early and certain vegetation. If strong frost occur, it is advisable 
to cover a garden-pot over during the night, aud remove it in the 
morning. Seeds of Biennials, too, should now be sown in beds, such 
as Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, Scabious, Canterbury Bells, &e. 
Also seeds of Perennials, as Phloxes, Campanulas, &e. Finish plant- 
ing out Biennials and Perennials, and dividing large patches of border 
plants. Hollyhocks must be put in immediately ; water them as soon 
as planted. Newly-budded trees, that is those budded last season, 
should be looked over, and if any portion of the stock be pushing 
shoots, they must be rubbed off, so that the entire strength should go to 
the new shoot engrafted. 

AuricuLas.—Give air freely on all suitable occasions, to prevent 
the flower.stems being drawn up weakly. ‘They must, however, be 
protected against strong wind, dust, and frost especially. The blossoms 
will soon be opening, no water must be allowed to fall upon them, and 
they must be shaded from hot sun by canvas. A stage of shelves 
inclosed in a wooden frame or similar provision, having the bottom 
shelf two feet or so high, and gradually rising, &c., also to be properly 
shaded, is an erection indispensable to showing them to advantage. 

POLYANTHUSES, too, require similar attention to the Auriculas. 
Neither kinds should be allowed to droop for want of water; and the 
stems, if by casualty they are too weak to sustain the truss, must be 
supported by a neat stick, &c. 

Pinxs.—If beds of them were not made in autumn, and omitted, too, 
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last month, they ought to be done immediately, if required to bloom 
the coming season. A loamy soil, made of turfs a few inches thick, 
and well rotted, with an equal portion of old decayed cow-dung, is 
admirably adapted for their growth. It should be nine inches deep, 
and have a good drainage below. The plants must be removed with 
as much of the ball of soil as possible, and be planted six inches apart. 
High raised beds are not beneficial except in low wet situations. 
Where a compost, as above, is not at hand, six inches thick of old cow- 
dung should be dug in with common garden soil. Protection from 
cold winds is necessary ; this is readily done by a hedge of fir, yew, 
broom, or furze branches. Autumn-planted beds should be top- 
dressed with a little rich soil, and the plants be made firm in their 
places ; a few small sticks stuck around amongst the shoots will prevent 
twisting off. 

Ranuncutuses and ANEMoNnEes.—When the plants make their 
appearance, and are risen an inch or two high, care must be paid to 
have the soil pressed closely around them with the hands, stopping up 
any holes made by worms, &c. A top dressing, too, of rich compost, 
free from wire-worm, is very beneficial. If common large worms exist 
in the bed, they may be collected by the hand at night, or pure lime- 
water poured between the rows will kill the worms, and not injure the 
plants. If allowed to remain, they are very injurious. Often stir up 
the soil between the rows. Showers of rain are very beneficial for 
their growth ; if none fall, occasional watering with soft water in the 
morning should be given. Well-water is injurious. Weak manure- 
water occasionally poured between the plants contributes to vigour. 
If severe frost should occur, cover at night, and protect from wind. 

Tuxirs.—Stir the surface of the bed an inch deep. Protect from 
hail, Frost, and strong wind, also from the mid-day sun, say from ten 
till four o’clock. A hooped framework to support a canvass cover is 
essential to proper protection, and so fixed as to be readily removed, or 
put over when danger is apprehended. Keep the soil firm around the 
stem, and mind that water does not lodge in the heart of the plant 
where the infant flower is, or it will be damaged; gently open the 
leaves to admit the water to drain off. 

Carnations and Picorers.—If not potted off the end of last month, 
they should be done immediately. 

Hyacintus should be protected from frost, sun, and wind ; secure 
by tying to proper supports. Stir up the surface soil. 

Pansies in beds must have the soil pressed around the plants, and a 
top dressing of rich soil an inch or two thick will be beneficial. New 
beds of them should also be planted. 

CurysaAnTHemums.—Procure pieces of the shortest of the young 
shoots from the base of the old stems, with as much root as practicable ; 
pot them in very small pots, and place them ona gentle bottom heat 
till they are well rooted; then gradually harden them, and pot them 
on during the summer, according to the size the plants are required. 
You may do this as soon as you please. If there are not short pieces, 
take off the tops of the shoots and plant them as cuttings. 

Rosres.—Now plant out the tender China and Tea, or Bourbons, &e. 
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IN THE FORCING FRAME. 

Balsams, Cockscombs, Giobe Amaranthuses, &c., that require potting 
off, or re-potting, should be duly attended to; also Thunbergias, 
Browallias, Lobelias, Brachycoma, &e. Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, 
Petunias, &e., should be potted off singly. Dahlias, too, should be 
placed so as not to be drawn up weakly. Achimenes must be potted 
off singly. (See Articles on Culture in previous Numbers.) Tender 
Annuals, as Stocks, Zinnias, &c., should be placed in a cool frame or 
pit to prevent them being drawn up weakly. Where it is practicable 
to prick out, such as Stocks, Asters, &c., upon beds, and protect with 
frames, it should be done ; it givesa robust growth to them. Cuttings 
of Fuchsias, Petunias, Verbenas, and many other greenhouse plants, 
should now be put off. Young plants of Fuchsias now procured, if 
six inches high, will make fine ones for shows in summer. 


IN THE GREENHOUSE, &c. 

Admit all the air possible. Re-pot Lobelias, Tigridias, Geraniums, 
Verbenas, and other similar plants for beds. All other kinds of plants 
requiring re-potting should now be done (see Compost, &e., in last 
month’s Calendar). Such as are straggling, &c., should be cut in to 
render them bushy. Pelargoniums will require particular attention 
in tying up, watering, and fumigating; if green fly be perceived, 
occasionally give a little manure-water. (See Articles on Culture in 
previous volume.) Camellias, when done blooming, examine the roots, 
and if necessary re-pot (see Articles upon, for soil, &c.); then place 
them in a warm part of the greenhouse or forcing-house, giving due 
attention to watering, &c., till the wood is firm and flower-buds are 
set; they may then be removed to a cool pit, so as to be gradually 
hardened by more air, &c. Japan Lilies, &c., should be duly encou- 
raged by re-potting, &c. Peat soil and sand is what they flourish in 
best. Cinerarias require particular attention in watering, &c, ; also 
pot or re-pot young seedlings, &e. 

A careful inspection of the greenhouse plants should be made to see 
which require re-potting, and do it at once, not waiting to some general 
performance ; always attend to it when it is wanted. Azaleas, young 
plants that are beginning to push, let them be re-potted ; such as have 
done blooming must directly be re-potted, and their growth afresh be 
gently promoted in a higher temperature for a short time. Any 
required to bloom late should be kept in a cool situation at present. 

Ericas.—Any requiring re-potting should be done directly ; avoid 
too large pots with the less vigorous growers, but free growers will 
require room to extend in proportion. Do not elevate the collar of 
the roots higher than the rim of the pot, and allow a depth for water 
when poured in. Give air freely, but avoid draughts, especially from 
east and north. Calceolarias often require re-potting to have a 
vigorous bloom. 

IN THE STOVE. 

Aerodendron, Erythrina, Justicia, Eranthemum, Gloriosa, Ixora, 
Brugmansia, and similar plants, should duly be hastened on for ex- 
hibiting display for shows, &c. Achimenes re-pot. Gloxinias re-pot. 
Amaryllis, promote vigorous growth of. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM MINIMUM. DWARF 
CHINESE ,VARIETIES.—1. Le Jonexeur. 2, Mapame 
Mirser. 3. Pequitto. 4. Bouronpr Venus. 5. LA FIancke: 
6. Renoncute. 7. Exvise Meruez. 


BENGE the Flora of China has poured her autumnal gifts over our 
parterres, and decorated our greenhouses and sitting-rooms, the 
winter of those situations is considerably shortened; and of all the 
flowering ornaments which that country has afforded us, none has so 
much contributed towards enlivening the dreary months as this favourite 
flower of the mandarins. 

In the Chinese language the generic term of this tribe (Chrysan- 
themum) is Kuk fa, or Kok fa, and those of the largest flowers are 
distinguished by the name of So Ee kok, and the whole varieties are 
generally called Yok qui lung kok fa. The beauty of these flowers 
are frequently displayed through the entire empire on the lackered 
ware, for which they are so eminent, as well as pictured in the repre- 
sentations of their saloons and trellised verandahs. 

The name Chrysanthemum is derived from the Greek choros, gold, 
and anthos, a flower (literally, ‘“ flowers of gold”). The name was 
given to this genus of plants, because the species which was most 
familiar to the Greeks produces flowers of a gold colour. ‘Thus by 
forming the generic name from that one species of a golden colour, we 
have the anomaly of the pink, lilac, white, yellow, purple, red, crimson, 
brown, rose, and buff all indiscriminately styled GoLpEN FLowenrs. 

The Indian or Chinese Chrysanthemum was introduced into this 
country in 1764, Miller having received it from Nimpu, and cultivated 
it in the Botanic Garden at Chelsea. It was, however, lost, and a 
second time introduced, M. Blanchard, a Marseilles merchant, brought 
the well-known purple variety from China to France in 1789, from 
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whence it reached England in 1795. It was then sold at a very high 
price by the London nurserymen. Like the Roses of China, the 
Chrysanthemum soon escaped from the confinement of conservatories, 
and rapidly spread through every part of this country, displaying its 
beauty alike in the parterre of the opulent and the window of the 
cottager. 

Some of the kinds have very aromatic foliage, as well as flowers of 
a similar odour, shedding a very agreeable perfume. The great diver- 
sity, too, in the form of the flower adds to their beauty. Some have 
strap-shaped petals, others quilled, spoon-shaped, tasselled, &c. ; some 
flowers are flat, others conical, globular, &c.: and much diversity is 
now apparent in the size of the flowers and habit of the plant. Much 
attention has been paid during the last ten years to the raising of seed- 
lings; and by proper attention in hybridizing the best-formed varieties 
a vast improvement has been effected, and each successive season addi- 
tional beauties have appeared. 

The nurserymen and florists of France, Belgium, and Germany have 

recently paid particular attention to the improvement of this flower ; 
and M. Lebois, a florist, has been the successful raiser of the very 
beautiful and interesting varieties which we figure in full size in our 
present plate. ‘They merit a place in every conservatory, greenhouse, 
sitting-room, or flower garden. Being of a dwarf habit, they occupy 
little space; and blooming profusely, are charming ornaments. 
‘. The Chrysanthemums are highly valuable autumn and early winter 
flowers ; and in the language of flowers they signify, ‘*‘ Do not leave 
me;” and this meaning is more significant than many things expressed 
by floral symbols, as they are the latest blossoms of the year. On this 
account, too, it may properly be presented as the symbol of cheerfulness 
under adversity—a blessing which is not possessed by all when in 
adverse circumstances, yet it is even more desirable than to find plants 
that reserve their beauties to enliven the months so adverse to the reign 
of Flora. 
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ADAMIA VERSICOLOR.—THE CHANGEABLE ADAMIA. 


Is belonging to the natural order of Hydrangeads. A native of China, 
which was introduced into this country by the Horticultural Society, 
through Mr, Fortune, in 1846. He found it in Hong Kong, growing 
in ravines about half way up the granitic mountains of that island. It 
is considered to be a greenhouse bushy shrub, having the habit of the 
Hydrangea. The flowers are produced in large pyramidal-shaped 
terminal panicles. Flowers in six or seven parts with about twenty 
stamens. Each blossom is about three-quarters of an inch across. 
When in bud they are white; more advanced it becomes a violet and 
ultramarine colour; and when fully expanded a rich blue. The 
contrasted colours produce a very pretty effect. In order to cultivate 
it successfully, it is stated in ‘* Paxton’s Flower Garden” that it re- 
quires the climate of the open air in Devonshire during its season of 
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rest, and the climate of the tropics when in its growing state. In 
Hong Kong it is exposed to 120 degrees whilst ripening its wood, and 
afterwards to 40, until the rains and heat return, (Figured in Pax- 
ton’s Flower Garden, No. 5.) 


ANIGOZANTHUS TYRIANTHINA.— LYRIAN-PURPLE FLOWERED. 


This fine species was discovered in the interior of the south-west of 
the Swan River settlement by Mr, Drummond. It grows three or 
four feet high, growing in masses, and bearing paniculated branches 
and copious flowers, clothed with dense wool of the richest Tyrian 
purple. The flower inside is of a straw colour. The plant requires 
protection in winter, but flourishes in the open air during summer. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4507.) 


CEANOTHUS DENTATUS.—]O00OTH-LEAVED. 


A native of California, discovered by Mr. Douglas. Seeds of it 
were sent by Mr. Hartweg to the Horticultural Society, who have 
raised a number of plants, which have been extensively distributed. 
It has bloomed in Her Majesty’s garden at Frogmore. It is a small 
bushy plant, covered with a rusty down. The leaves are small, about 
half an inch long, toothed at the edges. ‘The flowers are bright blue, 
produced in stalked heads, which are sometimes racemes, or thyrses, or 
almost umbels, each head being about three parts of an inch across. 
(Figured in Paxton’s Flower Garden, No. 4.) 


FucuSIA BACILLARIS.— RED-BRANCBED. 


Introduced many years ago from Mexico. It is a neat smallish- 
leaved species, having its branches of a brownish-red colour when 
ripened. ‘The flowers are small, about half an inch long, tube (ovary) 
red, and the petals a rosy-pink. It blooms profusely. We have had 
it growing and blooming freely in the open bed for many years in 
Norfolk. It is an interesting and handsome species. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag., 4506.) 


GESNERIA SEEMANNI.—MRr. SEEMAN’S GESNERIA. 


Discovered at Panama in Mexico by Mr. Seeman, who sent roots 
of it to the Royal Gardens of Kew, where it has bloomed. It isa 
very handsome profuse-flowering species. ‘The stem rises two or more 
feet high, producing its flowers in a succession of whorls, of ten or 
twelve in each. A blossom is near an inch long, of a bright orange 
brick-red colour; the inside a light orange, and spotted with red upon 
the five-parted limb. ‘The flower is about three parts of an inch across 
the limb. It deserves a place in every collection, (Figured in Bot. 
Mag., 4504.) 


ONCIDIUM HZMATOCHILUM.—THE PURPLE-LIPPED, 


Imported from New Grenada by Messrs. Loddiges, who have it 
under the name of O. luridum purpuratum, In foliage it is like 
O. Carthaginense and its allies, leaves being stiff, hard (about six inches 
long), a dull green, spotted with brown. ‘The flowers grow in the 
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same manner ; sepals and petals of a lively greenish-yellow, strongly 
blotched with rich chestnut-brown ; the lip is of a rich crimson, with 
its base of a bright rose colour. ach flower is two inches across. It 
is a very beautiful species, well deserving a place in any collection. 
(Figured in Paxton’s Flower Garden, No. 6.) 


RuopoieraA Cauamproni.—CaprTain CHAMPION’s RHODOLEIA. 


This is a small tree-like plant, received from Hong Kong; and 
Captain Champion, writing from that place, says, “ This is admitted 
by all here to be the handsomest of Hong Kong flowering trees, and 
new to Europeans till I discovered it in February last, It is a small 
tree; but probably, like the Camellia, would bloom profusely as a 
shrub, each branch bearing from six to eight flowers. The flowers are 
borne at the extremities of the numerous branches; each blossom is 
two inches and a-half across; sepals (calyx) about twelve, a rich 
brown colour ; petals eighteen, of a bright rose colour, and the interior 
filled up with from thirty to fifty stamens, with large brown anthers. 
The fruit is about the size of a hazel-nut. In growth it exactly re- 
sembles those of Camellia Japonica, and about of the same hardihood. 
Seeds of it have been sent to the Royal Gardens of Kew ; but they 
failed to vegetate. A specimen was sent, and a drawing made by a 
Chinese artist was also sent, and now it is figured in the Bot. Mag., 
4509. 


FLOWERS IN BLOOM AT THE RoyAL Kew GARDENS. 


The following very superb CrnERARIAS were in fine bloom, viz. :— 
AxzBonr.— White, with a broad lavender margin. 
Exreanor.— White, with a rose margin. 
Awnniz.— White, edged with plum colour. 
Rosamonpd.— White, with bright rose tip. 
Cer1ro.— White, edged with lavender. 
We xutncTon.—Disk blue, next white and purple margin. 
Nymru.— Lilac purple disk, rest white. 
Curmax.—Dark disk, next run of pure white, margin of rosy violet. 
Coronet.—Disk buff, white, tipped with purple. 
Rosertra.—Deep rosy purple, with dark disk, 
Garponi.—Purplish-red, showy. 
Brssy.— Dark purple velvet. 
Apeta Vitirers.—Disk buff, white, with crimson purple margin. 
Nymrpu.—Disk violet, petals white. 
Wetuneton.—Blue disk, white, with purple crimson margin, 
MapeEMOISELLE Prropa.—Disk dark, white, with violet tip. 
CreriTo.— White, with a beautiful lavender margin. 
Garponi.— Purple crimson, large, showy. 
Cartotra Grist.—Disk buff, white, tipped with rosy-violet. 
Amanpa.— White, edged with fine blue. 

say hac a gilded with yellow anthers, and petals a rich 

blue. 
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CLEMENTINE.—White, tipped with crimson. 

Roya Crimson.-—Bright and showy. 

Weppine Rinc.— White, with broad edge of crimson. 

Newineton Beauty.— White, with purple-crimson margin. 

Lavy Corron SHEPPARD, with a crimson margin. 

All the above are fit for any collection; they are of fine form and 
beautiful in colour. ‘To them a few others might be added, which were 
not in bloom there. 

EccreMocarPus SCABRA.—A plant had been turned out into a 
border in a cool greenhouse, and trained to the back wall, which covered 
a space of twelve feet high and nine broad. It wasin beautiful bloom, 
and no doubt will continue all the year. 

Scriia.—In a bed of these lovely spring ornaments, the S. siberica 
was very strikingly handsome. ‘The flowers are borne in profusion, of 
a rich blue, each blossom being nearly an inch across. A charming 
plant, six inches high, to form an edging near a dwelling-room. 

We have given the above descriptive particulars of plants in bloom, 
that such of our readers as may require early flowers may be able to 
select. 


In the Greenhouse. 


Bosstz corprFroLtA.—This is a lovely shrubby plant, blooming 
most profusely ; and its pretty pea-flower shaped blossoms yellow, with 
a dark chocolate coloured keel, have an interesting appearance. 

Bosstz vircara.—This, too, is a profuse bloomer, the flowers are 
yellow with a red eye, and the keel a rich blood-red. It is very hand- 
some, and deserves to be in every greenhouse. 

GoopIA LATIFOLIA.—Similar shaped flowers to the Bossizs, blooms 
profusely, flowers yellow, and, when expanded, nearly an inch across. 
Very showy. 

ERI0STEMON BUXIFOLIA.— We have noticed this in former Num- 
bers ; its profusion of white flowers had a pretty appearance. There 
is a variety now in some of the nurseries having rose-coloured flowers. 

CHEIRANTHUS MUTABILIS.—This pretty single-blossomed shrubby 
Stock was in fine bloom ; its changeable colours, from a white to rose 
and purple, have an interesting appearance, It blooms the greater 
part of the year. 

Cyrisus rit1rEs.—The plant had a stem about four feet high, and 
a head similar toastandard Rose. Its vast profusion of white fragrant 
flowers gave a pretty contrast amongst the blue, scarlet, and yellows 
of its neighbours. It is well worth having. 

PopoLoBIUM STAUROPHYLLUM.—F lowers pea-formed, yellow, with 
a red keel. 

PULTEZNEA POLYGALIFOLIA.—F lowers pea-formed, of a rich yellow, 
and pretty. 

Daviesta LATIFOLIA.—This is another of the lovely pea-formed 
flowers, blooming very copiously, and its deep yellow and red flowers 
have a pretty effect. All the tribe are interestingly pretty. 

VeERoNICcCA rormMosA.—A shrubby plant, a yard high, very branch- 
ing. The flowers are borne in spikes, white at first, changing to a 
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lilac. It is very showy and pretty, well worth growing. Its foliage 
much resembles the Pimelea decussata. 

CnorozEMA corDATA.—A plant grown in a large pot, is seven 
feet across, and about the same height, forming a dense bush, and in 
most profuse bloom, having, apparently, thousands of spikes of lovely 
flowers. It is far the best-grown plant of it we ever saw, and is a 
striking plant of first-rate culture and beauty. 

TETRATHECA VERTICILLATA.—The fine foliage, arranged in inte- 
resting whorls around the stems, is very neat, and has a striking con- 
trast with the umbrella-shaped drooping flowers, of a rich violet blue. 
Each blossom is near an inch across. It deserves a place in every 
greenhouse, blooming freely, and from April to the end of summer. 

Boronia PINNATA.—This is a well-known plant, having neat 
foliage, and its numerous pink blossoms have a pretty appearance. It 
well merits a place in the greenhouse. 

SALVIA GESNERIFLORA.—There are several large plants in profuse 
bloom, and the large spikes of its splendid scarlet flowers have a fine 
effect ; they are truly magnificent. Small plants, too, bloom in pro- 
fusion. It deserves to be in every greenhouse and conservatory. 

SALVIA spEcIOsA.—This is a somewhat dwarf-growing plant, if the 
buds be but pinched off occasionally. It blooms very freely, and the 
flowers are of a most vivid rich scarlet. It ought to be in every 
greenhouse or sitting-room window. 

LinuM GRANDIFLORUM.—A dwarf-growing hardy annual, very suit- 
able for the edging or front of a flower-bed. The flowers are very 
showy, each blossom being an inch across, of a brilliant crimson, with 
a small white eye. It is an abundant bloomer.—[It is in the Paris 
Nursery Gardens, and we expect a stock of it being sent us imme- 
diately.— Eprror. | 

Merrosipervus FLORIDA (or Melaleuca florida).—This beautiful 
greenhouse shrub has been profusely in bloom in the Royal Gardens 
of Kew. The plant belongs to the natural order Myrtacee (Myrtle 
Blooms). The flowers are large, of a rich crimson colour. 

CLEMATIS INDIVISA.—A greenhouse shrubby climbing plant. The 
flowers are white, and the anthers a fine crimson colour, producing a 
pretty contrast. We find it grow very freely. 

THERESIA PERSICA.—This pretty flowering bulbous plant has the 
habit of the Lily, with flowers of the form of the Fritillaria, viz., 
bell-shaped, drooping. It is a hardy species, highly spoken of in 
Belgium. 

TropzoLum DxrckERIANUM.— A greenhouse perennial species, 
The flower spur is two inches long, scarlet, tipped with green; the 
petals are short, of a rich blue. The intermixture of scarlet, blue, and 
green produce a very pretty contrast. It will probably flourish in the 
open border during summer, and form a neat climber for a trellis. It 
is a beautiful species, but said not to be so handsome as the T. Wag- 
nerianum, which we figured in our Number for March last.—[We 
possess both species, and shall have them in bloom shortly.—Eprror. | 

CAMELLIA, var, DryspALiA.—We noticed this beautiful variety in 
our last volume. ‘The flower is of fine form, excellent outline, petals 
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round, of firm substance, of a beautiful rose colour, having a stripe of 
white down the centre of each petal. It merits a place in any col- 
lection. 

CALLISTEMON BRACHYANDRUM.—This is a handsome, stiff-growing, 
shrubby, greenhouse plant, of the natural order Myrtle Blooms. The 
leaves are an inch long, very narrow. The flowers are produced 
numerously ; and the fine, crimson-coloured, thread-like filaments and 
golden anthers have a neat and very showy appearance. It blooms 
during the entire summer season. In the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden. 

PrNTSTEMON HETEROPHYLLUS.—This isa half-shrubby species, with 
very narrow leaves. The flowers are borne in large panicled heads, of 
a rich rosy-lilac. ach blossom near two inches long, and three- 
quarters of an inch across the mouth. It is a handsome species, found 
by Douglas in California. 

PoLyGaLa GRANDIFLORA.—This is by very far the handsomest of 
the tribe. The greater portion of each blossom is of a beautiful lilac 
colour. The keel is white at the lower part, and the rest of it a rich 
dark crimson; and extending beyond it is a large crown of feathery- 
ended stamens, having.a very interesting appearance. Each blossom 
is about two inches across. It deserves a place in any greenhouse, 
and can be kept in desired limits by pruning. It blooms very 
freely. 

PROSTRANTHERA ROTUNDIFOLIA,-—This is a very free-blooming 
shrubby plant. The flowers are bell-shaped, each about an inch long, 
of a pretty purple colour. It is well worth possessing, blooming all 
the season, 

_ Popatyria styracirot1a.—This is a fine blooming shrub. The 
flowers are pea-shaped, of a pretty rosy-lilac colour, with a white eye, 
each flower being two inches across. It is a fine flowering plant. 

Eracris MucronatTa.—The flowers are borne in terminal racemous 
heads ; they are of a snowy white, and havea pretty appearance. It 
ought to be in every greenhouse. 

Igeris SEMPERFLORENS.—A shrubby plant, nearly a yard high, 
The flowers are produced in heads similar to the well-known Candy 
Tuft, and are of a pure white. It blooms freely in winter and early 
spring months, and is thus valuable. 

Acacias.—Of this very charming tribe there are numerous species 
and varieties in bloom, of various shades, from white to the deepest 
golden yellow, and the perfume was powerful. In our last volume we 
gave a descriptive list of nearly all in the collection, to which we refer 
our readers who want to procure the best kinds, and this renders it 
unnecessary to give the same again in our present Number. The 
entire race deserves a place in the greenhouse or conservatory. 

Tn the stove we noticed some splendid specimens in bloom of Achi- 
menes picta; one was four feet high, having nine very long spikes of 
its very beautiful scarlet and yellow flowers. In a recent Number we 
gave the particulars of growing them to this extraordinary size. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 
IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 


Letter IV. 


Dear Sir,—I now resume the old subject, viz., the cultivation of 
Tulips. In my last I partly complied with your first request, and 
forwarded you a list of Rose flowers that have gained prizes during the 
last three years in the north. A list of Byblomens will be annexed to 
this. Your next question is, if I have ever made any experiments in 
the cultivation of Tulips. Experiments with Tulips are rather danger- 
ous, and J would not advise a beginner to try them. If he has a few 
hundred bulbs more than he wants, and does not value them, then let 
him experiment to his heart’s delight, and not repine if he loses them 
all. I knew an extensive grower in the vicinity of London some thirty 
years ago, who thought if he well supplied them with dung he should 
do better; the consequence was that he nearly lost all. I knew an 
amateur, about twelve years since, who had more money than wit, and 
a small smattering of chemistry, and every year he must needs make 
experiments, and to my knowledge he lost a hundred pounds worth for 
some years, till at last he got tired, and was satisfied to proceed in the 
usual routine. I have tried several myself, but will only relate what 
has proved useful. Some years since I had the earth removed to the 
depth of fourteen inches from my ‘Tulip-bed, in order to mix a little 
fresh mould with that taken out; at the same time I had a man to dig 
a hole in the garden, in which to deposit some night-soil. When he 
had got some three feet down, he came and told me that six years 
before he had put some night-soil in the same place ; he had just come 
to it, and it was rare stuff, and would advise me to let him put it aside, 
as it was prime manure for anything. A thought struck me that 
if it was good for everything, it was good for Tulips. It was a 
dangerous thought, at least I thought so at the time ; but I was deter- 
mined to try it. I had four inches of it laid at the bottom of the bed, 
and incorporated with it some sifted old mortar rubbish, had the mould 
put upon it, and planted my bulbs; and at the next blooming season I 
had the finest bloom I had ever had before, or have had since; and 
the reason I have never tried it again is, I have never had the good 
old stuff to do it with. Since I have resided in Manchester, where 
good compost for Tulips is difficult to procure, I have been forced to 
make experiments, or procure mould from a distance. I have freely 
used urine. After the bulbs are taken up, I lay the bed up in ridges; 
and every morning, for two months, the urine is poured over the bed 
from the rose of a waterpot; its beneficial effects are far more) ex- 
tensive than I ever anticipated, and I would advise every grower, who 
is in like manner circumstanced, to try its effects; indeed, I should use 
it every year if I was surrounded with mould the most congenial for 
their cultivation, feeling assured it is conducive to their well doing. 
I have heard some cultivators affirm that the mould of the Tulip-bed 
should be changed every year, saying that Tulips could never be grown 
well if it was neglected; and when I first began growing Tulips I 
adhered to this rule, but after found the change was for the worse, 
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which confirmed the old adage, “‘ Out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
I was told some time since by an old, extensive, and good cultivator 
in the west of England, that he had not changed the mould of his 
Tulip-beds for twenty years. His garden-ground was what was 
usually termed stiff; and every year after his bulbs were taken up he 
covered his beds with a coating of fresh cow-dung, which in the course 
of the summer was well incorporated with his stiff stuff, and from my 
own knowledge he never had to find fault with his blooms. I have 
now nearly done with experiments. One more for your guidance. If 
before your buds burst into bloom, you may see some that bid fair to 
be too heavy in colour, you may tie the stem to a stick, and about 
three inches from the bloom, with a sharp. penknife cut a slit about 
two inches in length through the middle of the stem ; it will draw off 
the sap from the bloom, which will greatly conduce to the bloom 


coming clean and finely marked. 


I think for this time I have said 


enough, and shall attend to your other questions in my next. 


Manchester. 


Respectfully yours, 
Dau, 


List of Byblomens that have gained Prizes in the North in the last 
Three Years. 


HEAR, Sais gs elRg 
Agnbassador.) «66 >. 9G. 6 
ae | 
Buckley’s Beauty . . . 15 
BeraeMs Kes ok hogaeé 
Muekley s46.u0% po yoy 
Wolstenholm’s Byb.. . 
Pee eb ewhigenqaniy-lewm: 86 
Bireloran ©. swig yl 2 
Violet Winner . ... . 20 
La Mere Brune. . . 4 
Czarina, or Empress of Russia 13 
Laneashire Hero . . . 7 
Washington. . . . . 40 
Reniests at Mehra Hor 
Mungo ... AT ihe 82 
Countess of F beidire Ve 1 


Duc de Bourdeaux . . . 12 
Grand Financier. . . . 1 
Lady Durhom ... . 2 
Maitre Partoute. . . . 18 
et Dae ee ee 
Syeander Noir ss ever 1 
Bell’s Violet . 1 
SangdeBoeuf . . . 2 
EOS ne a 1 
EL Ga foes a 5. Heald 
Lilliard . . ; 10 
Incomparable Virpout : 35 


Violet (Waller’s) . . . 34 
Alexander Magnus. . . 15 
Pecpinre fy 8 F 4 ae Oe eS 
Sablo"Rex «+ 6s. SOP OTT 
Violet Fond Noir . . . 20 
Tout". <2. a tee 
Py ramid of Egy pt Soe gre ype. 
La Belle-Narene = 's°". °°" 54 
Ogden’s Seedlings . . . 1 
Pearson’s Alexander . . 1 
itor de’ Srens % 2 Oh) errs |e 
ee ee se ae 
David eS SP eles, Peo ors 
Queen Charlotte. -. °°. . 18 
PeMee Rit SMUORAM A. “a OF 
Duchess de Modena. . . 1 
Gad’s Magnificent . . . I1 


Demoroe. .. . 4 
Sampson. . 1 
Maid of Orleans (Gibbons? s) 12 
Gibbons’s Grace Darling . 6 
— Great Western . . 1 
Van Amburgh 3 1 
Criterion eo} .% bag 3 
Prince Albert. . . 5 
=~) Venus... . - 1 
—- Sir Henry Pottinger File | 
Lady Flora Hastings, 6 
Princess Charlotte . . 13 
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Allen’s Sarah Ann... 
Catherina (Gibbons’s) 
Wirtemburgh . . we 
Grand Imperial. . . . 
Glory . . teh 4 
Due de Florence. zeny 
Pandora ins shaw Vio 
La Brun Amie 
Connoisseur. . 
Laura.» © 
Angelina . .« 
Grisdelin’ 9. 060. 
Violet Surpassant . , 
Sancta Sophia . . . . 
Lawrence’s Friend . . . 
Transparent Noir . . . 
Muclid ery. a sey 

Roide Minse .. . 
Valerius Publicola . . . 
Poupre Superb... , 
Dorothea Superfine . : 
Wark es His oP ey te 
Queen of May... 9s 16 
Clarkes Dhalia +>. -sh Saye 
Penelope —.. 5. <3 AM. 
Salvator Rosa 4% ¥.l..0)) % 
Rutley’s Queen . oad 
Countess of Harrington. . 

La Bien Emma. . ‘ 
Princess Royal . . wird 
Reed’s Tam O’ Steuben orice 


Dr. Newton . 
Napoleon . . . 
Neat and Clean . 
Bishop of Exeter 
Violet Imperial . 
Perle Blanche 
Porpadour 20" ee 
Imperatrix Florum. . . 
Diana é i y 
Incomparable La Panache : 
Lord Vernon a ae 
Bank of England . . 
Rubens... ee ae 
Triomphe de Lisle bite 
Duke of Cumberland 
Violet Alexander . 
Norwich Beguet . 
Clark’s Lavinna . 
Winifred satrap 
Louis Sixteenth. . 
Gloria Mundi, White é 
Adelaide). .,...woae aie 
Bagle Noir... :. saws 
Edgar ~ cart i 
Slater’s peers i 
Patroclus .% ca ye 
Margrave de Baden. che eivet 
Cid Grund odvab e'srafosteant 
General Barnevelde.. . . 
Violet La Bing. : 
Vaulean oye vec sien 


el 
De KP Re HB WRENN RWWHNORKARP NN ARE OPER Nd 


KE WWD Ee HE Re HOP RPE WWWNDRF EP DEEP NEP UW RH EP DR HE Re RPE ewe 


—— Charles the Twelfth Reine d’Egypt .. cso of ol 
La Pucelle Elegance . sh 1 
Hepworth’s Queen of North Thompson’ s Byb. ob onttheancin dT 
Proserpine soy) jlved (Rortia: 2.0. srtodigvishen VEL 
Reine des Amazones , . Brown’s Wonder. > vam ee 
Dixon's Bion gieatWhE 41) dee Gibbons’s Seedlings . - 24 
Premier Noble.. . . . Queen Victoria. . panne 
Cleopatra. rely Vorhelm’s Incomparable yootl 
Duchess of Kent . Lord Gough. » .3sionehtiierel 


List of Bizarres that have gained Prizes in the North during the last 
Three Years. 

Chadwick’s T eee » . 42|Magnum.Bonum . . . 68 

Surpass Cat . , 73 |Goude Beaurs . . . « 12 


Due de Savoy 27 | Duke of Wellington . . 17 


Rising Sun . : . 13} Lord Lilford eee 8 
Firebrand .. . . 28 | Sultana rr 2 
Crown Prince . Ra 234 | (Rufuss \. » + RAGRLS 
Waterloo . . . . « 63 Sir Sidney Smith Joc. 18 
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Grand Duke. 

Duke of Lancaster . 
Royal Sovereign. . 
Gibbons’s Pilot . 
Lustre ce as 
Aibion . os *. 
La Cantique . 
Farrar’s Liberty 
Charbonnier . 

Black Prince 
Magnificent . 
Gitol. .« é 
George the Fourth ‘ 
Polyphemus ities 2 sia 
Dutch Cat)... 
Captain White 

Duke of Richmond . 
Turner’s Biz, © 4 4“ 
William the Fourth . 
Bishop of Exeter. 
Diadem . 
Shakspeare . . 
Lord Milton. . 
Prince of Russia : 
Pompey’s Pillar. 
Grand Curio Re oes 
Carlo Dolei .  ..'4 
Flamme de Grade 
Smith’s Alexander 
Pluto 

Leonatus ‘Pavtamoue 
Morning Star 
Naylor’s Truth . 
Paganini... i 
Glory of Holland . 
President , 
Suwarrow .. . 
Gabell’s King 

Duke of Hamilton 
TZATTO. «+ « . «She 
Don Phenix . 

Duke of Deronchire:. é 
Franklin’s Washington 
Hannibal priya 
Hutton’s Optimus. 
Sa 
Strong’s King 
Mercton +e 04d 
Sir R. Peel i»: 
Woolstenholme’s Bia 


11 
11 
25 
14 
46 
36 
27 
11 
23 
11 
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General Chase . . . 
Werigola, "ty. .2) , 6 
J irate a4 
Comte de Villaflor b nwe 
Earl of Warwick . . 
Parnassus aii its 
Earl of Bradford ft pees 
Sire; Banks Sy sas ke 
ara eC ea sth og arte te 
Majesté 
Banton’s Sir Harry Smith 
Thomas Brown... 
Earl Douglas . . . 
Walker’s Coronation ., 
Grieg’s Osiris . . . 
The Wonder. . 
Don) Carlos: 6!) «ess 
Lord Duncanies sy riiterd arte 
Slater’s Lord Howick . . 
Lord Stanley . . . 
Wood’s Caliph . 
Sir E. Codrington 
Arthington’s Rainbow . 
RoyalGem . . . 
Gigantea . : a 
Demetrmisws c-Mewl eects 
Prince Albert . . - 
Harrison’s Border Chief ‘i 
Duke of Northumber- 
land , 72% 
Glory of Haarlem . 
Competitor . . 
Humphry Cheetham. 
Earl Stanhope . . 
Duck’s Don Cossack 
IVADQICOD. cee me 
Lord Brougham. . . 
Needham’s Anthony . 
Emperor of China, 
Lord Melbourne. , 
Lespala, sm an o's 
Gresswood’s Grace Darling. 
Fabious . . P 
Gibbons’s Captain Sleigh 3 
Earl St. Vincent’) «© . . 
Wapapire?. (9 chee 
Blstotia ai ot Aveo, 
Donzelli anon tn Ay, es 
General Blucher. . , 
Southern’s Britannia. , 
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Aittious .. 1 -. + pam 
Catterell’s Elizabeth . 
Lord Hawkesbury . . 
Earl of Nottingham. . 


Clegg’s Phebe . . . . 
Wright’s63. . . ° 
Lawrence's Bolivar. . . 
Kouli Khan (Kearsley’s) . 2 
Prince of Wales. . : 1 


om 
ee 


A FEW HINTS UPON THE PROPAGATION OF 
VARIOUS PLANTS, 


BY G, C. H. 


Sucu will probably be acceptable to many of your readers. I will, 
therefore, commence with the common Wallflower, whieh I consider 
may be raised to the greatest certainty ; in fact, with ordinary care, not 
a single failure ought to happen. ‘lake two, three, or four inches of 
the upper shoots and cut them off clean with a sharp knife just below 
an eye, then draw the point of the knife down the bark and just through 
it, in two or three places, so as to be able to detach the bark from the 
woody stem, and just separate it; then plant it under a north wall, 
watering occasionally. ‘This operation will succeed in spring, summer, 
or autumn. I have not tried it for Major Stocks; but I should think 
that it would answer. Crown Imperials, Lilies, Carnations, Gloxinia, 
and Achimenes, I will notice in a future number, if agreeable. [We 
shall be much obliged by other communications.—Conpbucror.] 


THE WILD HYACINTH. 
(Continued from page 87.) 


Ovid, however, mentions the circumstance as follows :— 


“¢ A well-pois’d disk first hasty Phoebus threw, 
It cleft the air, and whistled as it flew ; 
It reach’d the mark, a most surprising length, 
Which spoke an equal share of art and strength. 
Scarce was it fall’n, when, with too eager hand, 
Young Hyacinth ran to snatch it from the sand ; 
But the curst orb, which met a stony soil, 
Flew in his face with violent recoil. 


As in a water’d garden’s blooming walk, 

When some rude hand has bruis’d its tender stalk, 
A fading Lily droops its languid head, 

And bends to earth, its life and beauty fled ; 

So Hyacinth, with head reclin’d, decays, 

And, sick’ning, now no more his charms displays. 


Quick to his aid distress’d Apollo flow, 
And round.the hero’s neck his arms he threw; 
But whilst he held him to his throbbing breast, 
And all the anguish of his soul exprest, 
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His polish’d limbs, by strange enchantment’s pow’r, 
Shoot into buds and blossom into flow’r, 

His auburn locks in verdant foliage flow, 

And wreaths of azure flo’rets shade his brow.” 


‘¢ Nor are the Spartans, who so much are fam’d 
For virtue, of their Hyacinth asham’d ; 
But still with pompous woe and solemn state 
The Hyacinthian feasts they yearly celebrate.” 


Mrs. Charlotte Smith, who spent her youth at Bignor Park, one of 
the most romantic and beautiful spots beneath the Sussex Downs, tells 
us— 

“In the lone copse, or shadowy dell, 
Wild clustered knots of Harebells blow.” 


For this sweet spot we may justly borrow the lines of Milton, calling it 


‘¢ A wilderness of sweets; for Nature here 
Wanton’d as in her prime, and play’d at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more sweet, 
Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss.”’ 


The distinguished family who now reside at Bignor Park have too 
correct a taste to destroy the natural beauties of the spot, which our 
fair poetess has made celebrated, either by the introduction of the 
axe, or the line and rule, yet we perceived here 


‘* Flowers worthy of Paradise.” 


Shakspeare’s magic pen alone is sufficient to stamp celebrity on any 
plant it has glided over; for however slightly he touches on it, it is 
fully painted to our senses. 


ae With fairest flowers, 
While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
T’]l sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale Primrose, nor 
The azured Harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of Eglantine, whom, not to slander, 
Outsweeten’d not thy breath.” 


DRAINAGE OF PLANTS IN POTS. 


Tue general laws which regulate the vegetable economy are alike in 
plants grown in the open ground and to those cultivated in pots. The 
vegetative principle is never changed or altered, either in the plants 
subjected to artificial treatment, or in those which may be said to 
occupy a more natural position. In accordance therewith, plants 
grown in pots should be treated in all essential particulars like those 
grown in the open ground, especially in relation to drainage, In its 
application to agricultural purposes great benefits have been derived, 
and so it may be in horticulture and floriculture. The operation of 
draining a pot requires to be done with a perfect understanding as to 
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the mode it is likely to effect the greatest benefit. The hole at the 
bottom must not be covered over by a flat piece of pot, slate, or other 
material, or the water would not pass off; but a hollow piece should 
first be properly placed; then broken pots, angular stones, pieces of 
brick, &c., to a suitable depth, varying, according to the depth of the 
pot, from one to two inches, Over this a layer of turfy loam, turfy 
peat, or moss should be placed to prevent the soil being washed amongst 
the drainage materials. It is now well known that pieces of brick, 
from their porous texture, act in the manner of a sponge for the azote, 
which is so essential to the nourishment of plants. Such substances 
become, in fact, by their physical action and chemical properties, an 
actual manure for plants; the soil being aérated, and the water passing 
rapidly off, most essentially promotes the health of the plant. Broken 
or crushed bones have been tried with the soft-wooded plants with great 
success, a layer being placed over the potsherds. 


ON LAYING THE BLOOM HEADS OF CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 


BY DAHL OF MANCHESTER. 


TueEreE having been lately in the FLoRicULTURAL CABINET, and other 
floral publications, some papers on what is called dwarfing these fine 
flowers, my attention was drawn to the subject. 

One elderly gentleman I heard think very loud on the subject. In 
general I am very much pleased with his thoughts, being mostly of a 
very practical nature; but he thought that if the operator came off 
with the loss of 25 per cent. he might congratulate himself. One of 
your correspondents says he binds two parts of the stem with worsted, 
so far apart as to make a tongue in the space; and when pegged down 
he fills up the space between the tongue, and the stem with thick mud. 
With the idea of a loss of 25 per cent., with the binding the joints with 
worsted, with the mixing up mud and applying it to the incised wounds, 
I could not bring my mind to assent to, and resolved to allow the few 
I had, which were fine sorts, to stand the chance of being spoiled by 
the frost. 

But finding my plants were making fine bloom heads, I began to 
think if there could not be some plan devised by which the whole could 
be done without so much risk and trouble. A thought struck me. I 
thought that if the stem was gradually bent down, so that the end of it 
reached the ground, the sun’s rays would draw up the end, Such was 
the case. I got some sticks with hooks at the ends, and placing them 
about the centre of the stems, gently and gradually forced them down, 
so that each end met the ground. In a few days the whole of them 
had turned up about six inches, with a fine round shoulder. I got 
some small pots, and sunk them to the rim in the ground, and pegged 
them down. In about three weeks the pots were filled with roots, I 
then separated them from the stems, and potted into Jarger pots, and 
sunk them in the ground, till the time for taking them in to blow in 
the house. The stems, by the time the tops are taken off, will have 
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made a quantity of lateral shoots, and these will be raised up by the 
rays of light ; and the stems having been in this bent position so long, 
may be safely pegged down to the ground, and covered with earth; 
and should the weather prove fine and warm, each stem will make a 
row of flowers, though not so large and fine as the heads that have been 
taken off, but still make a gay appearance. Each joint will make good 
roots, and cause a large increase if plants are wanted. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as I dislike mystery in any part of floriculture, I 
was quite pleased with this simple process, and strongly recommend it. 
No cutting, no breaking, no loss, but certain success. 


CULTURE OF THE PELARGONIUM, 


BY MR. PARKER, GARDENER TO D. OUGHTON, ESQ., OF ROEHAMPTON, 
NEAR LONDON, 


As Mr. Parker is universally admitted to be one of the best growers 
of Geraniums in the kingdom, perhaps the following account of the 
way in which he manages his exhibition plants may not prove unin- 
teresting. ‘To begin: he strikes his cuttings, which are obtained as 
soon as the wood is thoroughly ripe, under hand-glasses in the open 
ground, watering them very slightly for a week or two, but exposing 
them to dews at night. When they are well rooted, they are lifted and 
potted in turfy loam, two-year-old cow-dung, some peat and silver 
sand, all well mixed together, and placed on an efficient drainage. 
The plants are then set in a cold frame, and kept close in the day-time 
till they have become established; but they are left open at night. 
Ultimately the lights are off during both day and night; and, as soon 
as they will bear it, they are placed on boards, exposed to all weathers, 
until the long, cold, late autumn nights cause them to be placed in-doors. 
The main point in their out-door treatment is, never to allow them to 
get water-logged or stunted in their growth. They receive a shift in 
November, using the compost mentioned above without the peat. They 
are again shifted in February, and each shoot stopped at the fourth 
joint. Lateral shoots are then produced, and these are tied out hori- 
zontally, so as to form the basis of the future specimen. ‘The lateral 
shoots are also stopped, and by these means plenty of wood is obtained 
for large plants in the following season. But Mr. Parker has another 
mode of proceeding, which is, to take strong plants in April or May, 
pot them in 11-inch pots, place them out of doors, and pick the flowers 
off them throughout the season. Next year they are fit for exhibition. 
The plants that are to blossom in May are never stopped after they 
are cut down in July. The June plants are stopped early in January, 
and those for July in February. To grow Geraniums successfully, 
Mr. Parker finds that much depends on their winter treatment. They 
should not receive too much water or fire-heat, and the wood should 
be well ripened before they are allowed to flower, if a fine head of 
bloom is wanted. Mr. Parker’s general time for cutting down is 
between the first week of July and the middle of August, according to 
the ripeness of the wood. When the plants have fairly broken, the 
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old soil is shaken clean from their roots; the latter are trimmed-in a 
little, and the plants are repotted and placed in a frame till they have 
become established, when they are placed out of doors till they are re- 
moved to their winter quarters. To come in for exhibition in May 
and June, they are repotted in November, and for July in February. 
When they begin to show flower-buds, liquid manure 1s occasionally 
given them. The latter is made by putting into a large tub of soft 
water half a barrow-luad each of cow, sheep, and horse-dung, and a 
peck of lime, mixing well and using the clear liquid, after two-thirds 
of clean water has been added to it. During the blooming season 
plenty of water (not liquid manure, that is only given five or six times 
just before they come into flower) is required, otherwise the foliage be- 
comes discoloured, and the blossoms come small and deformed.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


A BED FOR THE CROCUS, VERBENA, &c. 
BY DAHL OF MANCHESTER. 


Havrinc been applied to for advice to give effect to a bed that fronted 
a sitting room window, for the early part of the year, I proposed the 
following, which proved all that could be desired. 

Suppose a bed of any shape or size, according to fancy, and extent 
ofroom: in the autumn plant it with Crocus, in rows about a foot apart ; 
let each row be of different colours; these in the spring will have a 
beautiful effect ; in May, or the beginning of June, plant in between 
the rows, Verbenas of diverse colours, of which now there are a great 
variety ; stop the leading shoots, to make them throw out, pull out or 
cut off the stems of the Crocus as they die off, and cover with a little 
fresh earth; as the Verbenas make foliage, spread them over the bed, 
and at each joint peg them down, or lay upon each joint a small stone 
to keep them down, they will soun make roots, and penetrate the earth, 
and cover the whole bed, and be one mass of flowers: the effect will be 
splendid. 

But to add to its beauty, place some neat painted uprights, all round 
the border of the bed, about two feet apart, eighteen or twenty inches 
high; from each of these uprights, suspend some pliable copper wire ; 
in the border, then insert some plants that have been prepared of the 
following climbers, one or more as the size of the bed may admit, or 
the fancy may dictate: the Corben Scandens, the Sophaspermum, the 
Tropeolum Canariense, or the Eccremocarpus Scabra; let these be 
trained in graceful festoons to the wire, and the effect from the sitting 
room will be so pleasing, that I am sure that the person who has had it 
one year, will have it continued. For the present season the Crocuses 
are past, but for the other part, the present is the time to have it done, 
the Crocuses may be planted at the proper time. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 
CaALCEOLARIAS.—This flower has long been a favourite of mine, and 
each season I have purchased the best new ones, but as regularly lost 
them after they had bloomed. The plan I adopted was to grow them 
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in my greenhouse,.and after blooming, to place them ina sunny shel- 
tered situation. Last summer I was instructed to pursue a different 
treatment, and having attended to it, I am glad to say the result is 
satisfactory. I have saved all my last year’s blooming kinds, and now, 
(March 6) I have a fine stock of very healthy plants. The plan I 
adopted in summer to keep my plants, especially after blooming, in the 
sun, was very injurious. The pots became healed, and the roots 
perished. Instead of that exposure, I now have my plants placed in 
the shade, even in the greenhouse by a covering, and the pots placed 
inside another much larger, and the space between is filled with inoss, 
which is always kept damp. By this means the roots are kept cool, 
which is essential to success, and the same attention is given to the 
plants when placed out of doors. They are best where shaded, and the 
roots kept cool by moist moss. The compost I use—-turfy loam, peat, 
old rotten dung, and leaf mould, in equal parts. In February I pot 
off my cuttings, into the proper sized pots, and re-pot when the roots 
indicate the plant requires it. They require a free admission of air at 
all times. I put off slips in autumn, this is the best time, and keep 
them in winter in a cool but dry pit frame. Plenty of water is neces- 
sary in their growing season.— Clericus. 

AcuIMENES.—Early in the last year’s volume of this Magazine I 
read an account of some very superb specimens of this charming tribe 
of flowers. I immediately adopted the course of culture with all my 
vigorous growing kinds, and last summer I had splendid pots of them 
in fine bloom. My tubers had been watered and the pots placed ina 
hot-bed frame ; the plants were an inch or two long in March. I then 
took them up carefully, and having procured some pans, about six 
inches deep and twenty across, with holes around the bottom for 
overplus water to escape, I filled them up with a compost of turfy- 
chopped loam, which had been turned, &c., for nearly a year, turfy 
peat, and well rotted leaf mould, adding a moderate sprinkling of 
pieces of charcoal. The plants flourished amazingly. As the roots 
do not run deep, I find these broad pans answer admirably. I placed 
the plants about six inches apart. In order to make the plants bushy, 
I stopped the leads when the plants were six inches high; this induced 
laterals, and in proportion the plants were in profuse bloom; but the 
flowers not so large as those which were permitted to grow unmo- 
lested. I have a bark pit in a plant stove, and I plunged the pans 
half deep in the bark, and continued them so till the plants were nearly 
coming into bloom, when I placed them in the greenhouse, &c. 
I watered once a-week with liquid manure. A. grandiflora I had 
plants three feet high; also A. pedunculata four feet; hirsuta and 
longiflora similarly vigorous. The A. picta I have had in splendid 
bloom during all winter, plants two feet and a half high. The Achi- 
menes coccinea, with most of the newer kinds of that habit, I grew in 
similar pans with great success. I had a pan of a sort, and in some 
eases I had a pan of eight or ten different kinds, which variety had a 
very pretty appearance. All are. deserving every attention, and most 
amply repay for it.— Clericus. 

Rose Srocks.—The Dog Rose (Rosa canina) is the kind of Stock 
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which is extensively employed for budding Roses upon in this country, 
particularly for standards, half standards, and dwarfs. The following 
classes grow well upon it :—Provins, Moss, Gallica, Hybrid Provins, 
Alba, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, Damask Austrian, Damask 
Perpetual, Hybrid Perpetual, with the free growing Bourbon and 
Noisettes. The delicate kinds of the last two classes do not thrive 
upon it. The Manettii Rose Stock (a cultivated kind) is an excellent 
one for working upon. It is valuable for its free, vigorous, and con- 
tinuous growth, which lasts up to winter. It also ripens its wood 
well, becomes hard, firm, not subject to decay, nor are the shoots gross 
and pithy. On dry, warm, or sandy soils, it is the best of all Stocks, 
especially for Hybrid Perpetuals, and they foree well upon it; also 
Bourbons and Noisettes. Such of these as are delicate and will not 
flourish on the Dog Rose, do admirably upon this Stock, as also do the 
Tea and China Roses. The best method, however, with the two last- 
named classes is to work such delicate ones upon the Common Monthly 
(Rosa Indica). The Manetta Rose strikes as freely as a Willow, and 
may be had cheap at the public nurseries or general Rose growers, 
The Crimson Boursault Rose Stock is used by some extensive growers, 
as also the Rose Celine; but the kinds worked upon them do not 
flourish or endure so well as upon the Mauettii. Mr. Rivers states the 
Cloth of Gold Rose succeeds best when worked upon the Celine Rose 
Stock. Duc Decazes Rose Stock is of free growth, firmness, and 
solidity of wood. It is a Hybrid Bourbon, and many of the Bourbons, 
Chinas, Teas, and Noisettes, succeed well upon it. Stocks of the 
above are very superior to all others, and are strongly recommended in 
an article inserted in the Journal of the Horticultural Society, from 
Mr. Saul, of Durdham Down Nursery, near Bristol. 

ALLAMANDA CATHARTICA.—A correspondent lately asked for in- 
formation how to bloom this handsome climber. By the following 
treatment it succeeds admirably :—In a small stove for plants I have 
a bark pit, at one corner; a portion is divided by a piece of wood, in 
which are a number of holes to allow roots to push through. Inside 
this partition I placed a foot deep of broken bricks, &c., for drainage. 
I filled it up with the following compost: equal parts of one year old 
chopped turfy loam, turfy peat, and leaf mould. Grown in this, and 
thus situated, it blooms most profusely, I have two plants grown in 
pots; they have a free drainage, and the compost as above, excepting 
a little more loam is added. I guard against over potting; but when 
I find that the roots are matting round the ball, I re-pot into two sizes 
larger. In re-potting I carefully loosen the tips of the coiled roots, so 
as to incorporate them into the fresh compost at once. Early in No- 
vember I begin to withhold water, and only just keep the soil from 
being dry, and allow the plant to rest till the first week in February, 
at which time I place it in mere heat, water it, and when the shoots 
have just pushed I re-pot carefully. During its period of growth water 
is increased as its necessities justify. During its period of growing I 
give a good watering of liquid manure (from a tank in the Cucumber 
bed ground), once a-week. Nothing can flourish and bloom better 
than the plants do. ‘They are trained round a barrel-shaped wire 
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frame, and are grown in a stove of medium temperature. Being thus 
situated, the summer shoots get well ripened, which is essential to its 
blooming well the following year. Any pruning required I do just 
when the buds begin to start in February. 

GaZzANIA PAvonta.—I should feel greatly obliged to any of your 
numerous correspondents if they would inform me how to flower the 
above splendid greenhouse perennial, which I find (from Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Plants) was introduced into this country in 1804 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and thrives in peat and loam. I have 
grown the plant for many years, and have always found it a very shy 
flower; the plants grow well and look very healthy, but throw out few 
blossoms. The Gazania rigens is a very old plant, having been intro- 
duced from the Cape in 1755. This is a very free flower, very nearly 
hardy, and is a very showy plant in the border in June. The flowers 
are of the shape of a large single-flowered common Marigold, four 
inches across. ‘Those of G. pavonia are yellow, each petal having at 
its bottom a dark blotch, in the centre of which is a whitespot. Those 
of G. rigens are of a rich orange colour. When expanded, they are 
very pretty. They.deserve to be in every greenhouse and flower- 
garden during summer. Both kinels are easily increased by cuttings 
or division in July and August.— G. S. HZ. 

Compost ror AuricuLas.—The following, from long experience, 
has proved an excellent compost for Auriculas. Our practice has been 
to cultivate these flowers expressly for exhibition, we can therefore give 
it with confidence :—Four measures of night soil, well decomposed ; 
two measures of sheep manure, ditto ; two measures of heath peat, taken 
from beneath the wild heath of the commons, about four inches from 
the surface (not deeper), so that it is full of decayed vegetable matter ; 
two measures of light sandy yellow loam, full of fibre ; and one mea- 
sure of very fine sand—that used by brick-makers about London for 
moulding the bricks in, is excellent for the purpose. We have accus- 
tomed ourselves to screen these articles, before mixing, to ensure 
having the proper quantities.—J. 7. Neville. 

Hysrip Lizres.—In some of our former volumes we remarked 
upon a number of beautiful seedling Lilies which had been raised by 
our friend Mr. Groom, florist, of Clapham Rise, from Lilium bulbi- 
ferum, impregnated with L. atrosanguineum. We saw them in fine 
bloom last season, and as before, we recommend them to every lover 
of this beautiful tribe of flowers. They are perfectly hardy, and bloom 
profusely. Among many others the following are the best :— 

Nabob.— Twenty-two inches high, bright orange, with very dark 
blood-coloured blotches, fine, twelve to sixteen flowers on the stem. 

Louis Philippe-—Twenty-six inches high, very bright deep red, 
with a few blotches and black spots, produces from sixteen to,twenty 
blossoms, very fine. 

Titian. —Fifteen inches, red orange, with a few dark spots, free 
bloomer ; produces from sixteen to twenty flowers, very good. 

Duke of Wellington.— Sixteen inches, bright rich red, with a few 
dark red blotches, fine and rich, ten to fourteen blossoms. 
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Vulcan.—Twenty-two inches, very dark red, and very much blotched 
with deep blood colour; produces from thirteen to sixteen flowers. 

Voltaire.—Dwarf habit, thirteen inches, light orange, with reddish 
brown blotches; from twelve to sixteen blooms. 

Rubens.—Seventeen inches high, rich dark red, with a few blotches 
and some black spots ; a very showy sort. 

Mr. Groom grows the fine Japan Lilies in immense numbers in the 
open ground ; and attempts are making to obtain a hybrid race between 
these and the common Lilies of our gardens, viz., the Orange, White, 
Turneap, Tiger, Japonicum, bulbiferum, &c, It would amply repay 
any person to give attention to such improvements. 

Weerine THorn.—A short description of a species of Crategus, 
forming a principal ornament among shrubs of various kinds in the 
pleasnre-ground of a lady in the neighbourhood of Prescot, near Liver- 
pool, and from its peculiar habit of growth called the Weeping ‘Thorn, 
may be interesting from the circumstance of its having been propagated 
from a cutting taken from an ancient specimen growing in Regent 
Murray’s garden, Edinburgh, and said to have been planted by the 
hands of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots. This interesting 
memento of the ill-fated queen stands about twelve feet high, the 
laterals springing from the principal branches forming a graceful and 
gentle sweep in their descent, and trailing a short distance along the 
ground; the middle branches growing in a vertical direction, give the 
entire mass the form of a true cone. The blossoms and fruit are 
similar to those of the common Hawthorn, but larger. From the 
peculiar habit of growth, a small party could be commodiously accom- 
modated under its shade, the outer circumference forming a complete 
circular screen of about forty feet round, impervious to the sun’s rays, 
or only admitting a pleasantly subdued light. 

On Dryine PLants so as TO PRESERVE THEIR CoLours.—No 
science, perhaps, requires so much practigal knowledge as botany ; in 
its study, botanical ramblings and the preservation of gathered speci- 
cimens are of the greatest assistance. ‘The usnal method, however, of 
drying plants is generally long and troublesome, and, above all, very 
uncertain. Indeed, whatever quantity of papers is employed to sepa- 
rate the plants, and even if the damp papers are replaced by dry ones 
every twelve hours, ten days are required before the plants are properly 
dried, and at the end of that time they are so discoloured, and their 
characters are so altered, that a great deal of practice is requisite to 
enable one to make them out. I have made several attempts to remedy 
these inconveniences, and I take the liberty of laying their result before 
the Academy. 

In a botanical excursion, I arrange my plants between sheets of grey 
paper,-which immediately absorbs any free water arising from rain or 
dew. In this state the plants can be preserved for twenty-four hours 
without alteration. The next day I place them in very dry paper; 
then I put them in an‘apparatus of my own invention, in which they 
are completely dried in twenty-four or thirty hours, preserving the 
colour of their leaves and the brillianey of their flowers. 

The following is the theory of my method :—The water of compo- 
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sition and interposition evaporates but slowly in ordinary cases. It, 
however, struck me that by raising the temperature and diminishing 
the atmospheric pressure I should probably arrive at a good result. I 
accordingly made a copper cylinder, half a yard high and two feet in 
diameter. In this vessel I place a packet of papers containing one 
hundred specimens, I then put about 8 lbs. of lumps of unslaked lime 
in the spaces between the paper and the side of the cylinder, and fix 
the top of the cylinder on. I then put the whole into a small tub, and 
raise the temperature to about 125° or 130° by means of boiling water 
poured into the tub. The air is then exhausted from the copper 
cylinder by means of a small air-pump screwed into its lid. I make 
use of no anemometer, because, at this temperature, as the air is drawn 
out its place is filled by aqueous vapour, and, besides, in such an ope- 
ration as this no precision is requisite. The vacuum once made, that 
is to say, after having pumped at intervals for two or three hours, the 
apparatus is left to itself for twenty-four or thirty hours; at the end of 
this time, on opening the apparatus, the plants are found dry, and like 
the specimens 1 have the honour to lay before the Academy.— Gannal 
in Comptes Rendus. 

Martynia LureA.—To the lovers of a combination of magnificent 
foliage and sweet-scented blossoms, this Martynia will be most accept- 
able; without exception it is the noblest annual with which I am 
acquainted ; and from its robust habit aud beautiful leaves of a foot in 
diameter, supported majestically upun a footstalk of a proportionate 
length and thickness, surmounted by a spike of sweet-scented yellow 
blossoms, it is well. calculated either for a single specimen or a bed, if 
suitable to the taste of the grower. My plan of raising them is this: 
early in March I sow the seeds in pots filled with a light soil, and 
place them in shallow pans of water (in the hothouse), which by con- 
stantly evaporating softens the leathery epidermis of the seed, and 
enables the embryo to perform its functions; much disappoiutment 
will be caused if the pans of water are neglected, as it is almost impos- 
sible for the embryo to eject its coatings without it; other means have 
been resorted to, such as cutting it through with a knife, which is 
unnatural, and should, I think, be avoided. A melon or cucumber- 
bed will suit admirably to get them up in. When about two inches 
high they are potted off; grown strong, and hardened by a colder 
atmosphere than that in which they were raised, and eventually planted 
out the beginning of May, from which time they will form subjects of 
admiration until Nature has performed her office, and when flowers 
and leaves cease to exist. ‘lhe seed-vessel claims an equal share of 
praise for its curiosity. If I may use the phrase, it is more like a 
woodcock’s head and beak than an ordinary seed-vessel; and most 
beautifully has Nature provided in this instance a powerful lever in 
the beak, for the ultimate expansion of the seed-vessel. One thing 
must not be forgotten; take care to procure seeds from a first source, 
for if the vital principle is ever so slightly impaired, your efforts to 
make it grow will be futule-— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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borders are now bespangled o’er with the varied and 
beautiful tints of opening flowers. The pits and greenhouses offer the 
garden their winter-stored subjects, already bursting into active growth, 
and eager to breathe the free and open air. Some caution and care 
must, however, still be exercised ; the return of occasional sharp frost 
during the past fortnight reminds us that all danger is not quite passed, 
and that it will be advisable to be prepared with some protecting 
material to shelter, in case of need, such plants as are most susceptible 
of injury. Amongst the usual bedding plants, do not forget Cuphea 
platycentra, Heliotropium Voltarianum, Plumbago Larpente, &e. If 
not already decided upon, determine at once all your plans; pay par- 
ticular attention to the arrangement of colours. A flower-garden may 
be richly furnished with plants, but be very ineffective if the colours 
are badly arranged. For producing brilliant effect in masses, reject 
parti-coloured flowers ; such are never effective. Use pure and decided 
colours, such as brilliant scarlet, pure white, deep purple, bright 
yellow, &c.; those which are in close affinity kill each other. ‘Take 
care not to mix plants which are of doubtful duration when in bloom 
with those of a more permanent character ; remembering always that 
the beauty of a formal flower-garden depends upon its being in all its 
details a perfect work of art, in which no blemish should occur. There 
must be high keeping, symmetry, judicious arrangement of colours 
(traceable to fixed principles), or it will not form a satisfactory whole. 
Young gardeners should attend to this. Many persons plant their 
stock so thinly, that their beds are not covered till late in the season ; 
we advise thick planting for speedy effect. 

Where annuals are required for late flowering, they may yet be 
sown; and hardy annuals that have come up too numerously should 
be thinned out, so as to retain but enough to be vigorous. Tender 
annuals, raised in pots or frames, should be taken, with as much soil 
to the roots as possible, and after the middle of the month be carefully 
planted out. After all planting is done, the next operations will be 
training and pegging down the plants; this is a tedious but most 
important process towards having well-furnished beds. Climbing 
plants will now require training from time to time, according to their 
growth. 

Frorists’ FLowers.— Amongst these we may class the Antirrhi- 
num; many of the kinds now in cultivation are exceedingly pretty, and 
deserve to be grown. Now is the best period to plant them out in 
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beds ; therefore, if not already done, no time should be lost in pro- 
curing such as may be desired. Auriculas.—The blooming season as 
these favourites is now nearly over, and their growth commencing 
they should therefore be immediately repotted, so that they may receive 
the benefit of additional stimulant, and thus more vigorous and much 
stronger plants will be obtained than if thé potting is deferred until 
autumn. Carnations and Picotees are by this time in their blooming 
pots ; and as they advance in growth, attention will be necessary to 
stick and tie them up neatly. Stir up the surface soil of the pots, and 
add a dressing of mixed loam and well-decayed dung. Cinerarias.— 
As these go out of bloom cut down the stems, which will induce an 
abundance of shoots for increase. Dahlias.—The last week in the 
month is as early as it is safe to commence planting out. The young 
plants will be greatly strengthened by repotting them into larger pots, 
giving all the favourable air possible, in order to have them hardy 
when turned out. Fwchsias——Repot and trim all the plants required 
for specimens; encourage their growth by frequently syriuging them 
over-head, and take care immediately to stop such shoots as are of too 
redundant growth, so as to preserve the plant uniform. Pansies.— 
Cuttings put in last month, as directed, may now be planted in a shady 
bed, for summer blooming. Copious watering in dry weather will be 
necessary. Such as are grown in pots, for show, require particular 
attention, and by thinning out the side shoots much finer blooms may 
be had. In the seed-bed, any promising varieties should have a little 
dung placed around them, and watered occasionally, to promote their 
growth. Pelargoniums.—Such as have not been stopped back will 
now be coming into bloom. Keep them free from the green fly, by 
fumigating, washing them afterwards. Pinks.— As the blooming 
stems advance, they will require thinning out. Such as are not gene- 
rally inclined to burst their pods may have all the stems but one 
removed. The more robust and very double kinds should have two 
or three stems left, according to the strength of the plant. —Ranun- 
culuses.—If dry weather sets in, water must be liberally supplied ; 
apply it between the roots, and not over the foliage, and use rain-water 
if possible, preferring evening for the operation. Tulips.—The top 
cloth should at once be got on, to protect from storms of heavy rain 
and hail, and never let the sun reach the flowers after they show colour, 
but give all the air possible. 


IN THE FORCING FRAME. 

Continue to strike cuttings of stove and greenhouse plants, and pot 
off such as are struck. Plants intended to be flowering specimens for 
the greenhouse, such as Achimenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., should 
be grown here and brought forward as rapidly as practicable. What 
are termed greenhouse annuals, as Balsams, Cockscombs, Salpiglossis, 
Rhodanthe, &c.; Thunbergias, &c., should be got on quickly. A 
strong stimulating soil, copious waterings, and ample pot room, to- 
gether with bottom heat, are inseparable necessaries to their successful 
cultivation, 
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IN THE GREENHOUSE, ac. 


A free ventilation is of importance, and by closing with a humid 
atmosphere early in the evening, a vigorous growtii will be best pro- 
moted. Give liberal shifts to such plants as require it, before the roots 
become matted ; much injury is often done by deferring until a general 
shifting. Camellias, such as have formed their flower-buds, should be 
placed in a sheltered and shady situation out of doors. Ericas should 
have the ends of their shoots pinched off, to render them bushy and 
spreading. Climbing plants should be neatly tied as they advance in 
growth, and abundance of flowers will be the result. In order to 
prolong the season of bloom of a favourite flower, much, in many cases, 
may at this time be done; such as usually bloom during the early part 
of summer, may be made to flower at an advanced period, by stopping 
or pruning the growing shoots of a few specimens, thereby causing 
them to form lateral shoots, and consequently a more prolific as well 
as later bloom. -Shrubby plants of weak growth, and which naturally 
make long frail shoots, are much improved by bending down the 
branches, and fixing them to a wire attached tothe rim of the pot; in 
this manner the nakedness of the plant at its base is hidden, and the 
check imposed on the ascent of sap will induce an increased supply of 
shoots. 

Pelargoniums.—Never allow the plants to flag, or the bottom leaves 
will turn yellow, and the plants then become naked. Put cow, horse, 
and sheep dung in equal parts, with a sprinkling of quick lime into a 
tnb, and to one peck of these add five gallons of rain or other soft 
water. When taking it for use, draw it off clear, and give the plants 
a watering twice a-week. Give air freely, shut up early, and syringe 
the plants overhead three times a-week till the flowers expand. Now 
strike cuttings of the scarlet class of Pelargoniums, as Compactum, 
Gem, Queen, Royal Dwarf, &e., and when rooted pot off, which by 
the autumn will fill their pots with roots, and being what is termed 
pot-bound, they will bloom during the winter season. 

Calceolarias —Keep the lower side shoots pegged down; it will 
induce roots to push up the stems. Fumigate occasionally to keep 
down the green fly. 

Azaleas.— When done blooming the growth must be promoted, see 
Articles upon culture. 


Warerinc.—At this season increasing attention is requisite; care 
must be taken that the entire ball of soil is made moist, particularly 
with the plants grown in sandy peat or sandy loam ; a few holes made 
by means of an iron pin down through the ball will admit water into 
its interior. 
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LAPAGERIA ROSEA. 


Sagi very beautiful flowering plant is a native of Chili, from whence 
it was received in 1847 at the Royal Gardens of Kew. It is of the 
natural order Smilacea, a half shrubby, climbing plant, which, being a 
native of Chili, may be expected to prove tolerably hardy; but it has 
hitherto been kept in the greenhouse. It highly merits a place in 
every one, and should it prove hardy, ought to be in every flower 
garden. It weuld be a charming ornament to train against a wall, &c. 
It grows very freely, and proves to be of easy cultivation. The genus 
was named in compliment to Josephine Lapagerie, wife of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who wasa great encourager of Botany, and the cultivator 
of flowers in the beautiful gardens of Malmaison. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


ACHIMENES FSCHERIANA.—It has the habit of A. rosea, but 
stronger. ‘The limb is a rich crimson, spotted with blue violet when 
going off. ‘The centre orifice is yellow. 


AMARYLLIS RETICULATA.—The flowers are of a light pink, beauti- 
fully veined with red. It is in the collection at Messrs. Hendersons. 


Boronra TRIPHYLLA.—The flowers are large’ size, and of a bright 
rosy-pink colour. Very neat and pretty. 


Boronta TETRANDRA. A smooth shrub, with very neat pinnate 
foliage. Its appearance is much like a dwarf B. pinnata. The flowers 
are produced at the axils of the Jeaves, each about half an inch across, 
of a pale pink colour. It is very common in Van Diemen’s Land. It 
has bloomed in the garden of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick. 
The plant has a very neat and pretty appearance. (Figured in Paw- 
ton’s Flower Garden, plate 8.) 
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Canocyne Wauuicuit—Dr. Wallich’s Celogyne. Found in great 
abundance by Dr. Hooker on his approaching Darjeerling, in Sikkim, 
Himalaya. It has bloomed beautifully in the collection at Chatsworth 
during last summer and autumn. Sir W. J. Hooker states that on his 
last visit to Chatsworth, next to the flowering Vicrorta, this Celogyne 
was the most interesting of the many botanical rarities collected in that 
place. The pseudo-bulbs are very singular, flagon-shaped, dark green, 
warted, and frequently covered with a strong coating of loose net-work, 
formed by the old sheath. Only one flower arises at a time from each 
bulb, and this springs forth when the leaf has decayed. The flower 
stem rises about an inch anda half high. Each blossom is about four 
inches across; sepals ]ance-shaped, pink; petals of similar form and 
colour. The lip is very large, standing forward; the colour is pink, 
white, and yellow, dashed with red spots. It is a very interesting and 
beautiful flowering species. It flourishes in the cooler division of the 
orchid house, placed near the glass, and grown in turfy-peat, mixed 
with sphagnum moss. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4496.) 


CEANOTHUS PAPILLOSUS.—The Horticultural Society introduced 
this pretty species from-California, and it proves to be quite hardy. 
Trained against a wall, it flourishes and blooms very freely. ‘The 
leaves are two inches long, narrow, and the flowers are borne in eapi- 
tate (headed) racemes, blue, with yellow anthers. (Figured in Lot. 
Mag.) 


CEANOTHUS DENTATUS.—This pretty species was also introduced by 
the Horticultural Society from California, and with a similar treatment 
to the previous described species; it thrives in the open air against a 
wall. Both of them do well in the greenhouse or conservatory, being 
very ornamental, and force well for winter and spring bloom. The 
flowers are of a pale blue colour, borne in round heads, half-an-inch in 
diameter, one cluster proceeding from the axil of each leaf. 

The Ceanothus answers admirably for training against a wall, but 
grown in the shrub border, or in a pot, the plant grows long and 
straggling, but if the leads be stopped, or pruned back to a proper 
length, side shoots are freely produced, and the plant forms a pretty 
bush. (Figured in Bot. Mag.) 


CuorozEMA FLAVA.— Yellow-flowered. This handsome species 
was, we believe, introduced into this country by Baron Hugel, who 
sent it to the Royal Gardens of Kew. It is of medium growth, bushy, 
and blooms profusely. The flowers are borne in terminal, and axillary, 
open, leafy racemes, of a deep yellow colour, with a few green veins 
at the base, and the keel sulphur-coloured. Its delicate habit, shining 
green leaves, and numerous pretty yellow blossoms, render it a very 
desirable plant for the greenhouse. (Figured in Bot. Mag.) 


CLEMATIS GRAVEOLENS—Heavy-scented Traveller’s Joy. It isa 
native of Chinese Tartary and the snowy passes of western Himalaya, 
at an elevation of 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. It was dis- 
covered by Captain Munro, who sent seeds of it to England. It is in 
the Royal Gardens of Kew, and blooms throughout the summer 
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months. The flowers are yellow, tinged with green. It is an ever- 
green woody creeper, forming a bushy cover, like others of the genus, 
and is quite hardy. It is very suitable for the covering of a trellis, or 
to be trained against a wall. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4495.) 


CLIANTHUs FoRMOsUsS.—Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, possess this 
beautiful species. It is similar in habit to the old C. puniceus. The 
flowers are borne in axillary umbellate heads, on long footstalks. They 
are of rich crimson colour, with a large dark shining boss at the base 
of each blossom. 


CoLquHounrA coccINEA,—Scarlet flowered. Labeate, Didyna- 
mia Gymnospermia. A native of Nepal. It is a tall-growing sub- 
scandent shrub. It flourishes in the open air in this country, when 
trained against a warm aspected wall. The flowers are produced in 
whorls around the stem at the joints where the leaves proceed from. 
They are small, each about half-an-inch long, of an orange-scarlet 
colour. It bloomed profusely against a wall the latter part of summer. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4514.) 


ConocLiniuM IANTHINUM.—A native of Brazil; half shrubby. 
The flowers are produced in terminal crowded corymbous heads ; the 
corolla is rose-coloured. The stigmas are very long, of a delicate 
violet colour. It belongs to the natural order Eupatoriee. It flou- 
rishes in the greenhouse during summer, and it is very probable that in 
a warm situation it would flourish out in the open border through the 
summer. It has bloomed at the nursery of Messrs. Rollisson, of 
Tooting, in Surrey. (Figured in Bot. Mag.) 

Cyrprirrpium Lowi1.—This is a very handsome species, a stove 
perennial. ‘The flowers are borne in racemes, or sometimes singly. 
Sepals green tinged with purple at the base; petals long, of a greenish 
yellow with purple blotches, and a violet purple tip at the end. It 
was introduced by Mr. Low, of Clapton Nursery, from Borneo. It 
blooms at the end of summer. 


Cyrrirepium caupatum.—The Jong-tailed Lady’s Slipper. A 
greenhouse herbaceous plant from Peru; found growing in marshy 
places near Numegal, in Quito. It has recently bloomed in the fine 
collection of Mrs. Lawrence at Ealing Park. 

In most species the petals are very short, but in the present species 
they grow to the length of eighteen inches, forming narrow tails, which 
hanging down, wave in the wind. The sepals are nearly six inches 
long, of a greenish-yellow. The lip (slipper-shaped) is two inches and 
a half long, of a pale yellow, tinged and spotted with rose colour. The 
flower stem rises two feet high, and bears several flowers. The growth 
of the long petals is surprising, extending about eighteen inches in four 
days. (Figured in Paxton’s Flower G'arden, plate 9.) 


Dirreracantaus specragitis.—Handsome flowered. 'This very 
handsome flowering species was discovered by Mr. Lobb on the Andes 
of Peru, and seeds were sent to Messrs. Veitch, and the plant has 
bloomed in the stove at their nursery. It is a soft-wooded plant, 
growing two feet high, and succeeds in a warm greenhouse. It blooms 
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freely. The blossoms have much the form of those of the Petunia, 
and about two inches and a half across, of a rich blue purple colour. 
It propagates freely by cuttings. It is very showy and ornamental, 
and well merits a place in either stove or greenhouse. (Iigured in 
Bot. Mag., 4494.) 


DoveLe WHITE-FLOWERED Pract.—This very pretty plant was in- 
troduced by the Horticultural Society from China, and has recently 
been in bloom. It blooms early, and is thus exposed to the casualties 
of frost, and the flowers being damaged; but escaping such injury, it is 
a lovely plant for the shrubbery. It does well grown in a pit-frame, 
greenhouse, or conservatory, and proves to be a good plant for 
forcing. 


EPAcRIs HYACINTHIFLORA CANDIDISSIMA.—The plant has the habit 
of the E. impressa, with flowers twice the size. It is the finest white 
in this country. At Messrs. Hendersons. 


FucustA nriGricans.—A native of Central America, figured in Mr. 
Van Houtte’s Flora. The flowers are small, each about three-quarters 
of an inch long. Calyx rose coloured, and petals of a deep violet. The 
leaves grow in whorls of three or four around the stem. It is an in- 
teresting species, and well deserves a place in the greenhouse. 


Gastrotosium Huceri.—A native of the Swan River colony. It 
is a pretty greenhouse shrub, bearing a profusion of its pea-formed 
yellow flowers ; every main shoot, as well as the branchlets, are clothed 
with them, forming charming spikes of blossoms.. A single flower is 
half-an-inch across. Messrs. Knight and Perry possess the species. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag.) 


GRAMMANTHES GENTIANOIDES.—A dwarf half-hardy annual. The 
flowers are of a salmon colour, with a deeper-coloured stain at the 
centre. They are borne in hemispherical heads, about an inch across. 
It is of the natural order Crussulacea, and very pretty. In the Bel- 
gium gardens, 


GrirrintA LreonraAna.—A_ beautiful Amaryllidea, introduced 
from Brazil, and has bloomed in the stove at the gardens of the Horti- 
cultural Society. The flowers are produced on a scape six inches high, 
of a rich ultramarine blue. It is a pretty spring ornament. 


ILExX MICROCARPA.—Small-fruited Holly. It has been introduced 
by Messrs. Standish and Co., and proves to be a hardy evergreen tree. 
It much resembles an evergreen Oak, having the leaves smooth on each 
side. 


Inrx cornuts.—Introduced by Messrs. Standish and Co. from 
North China. It is quite hardy, and a remarkably fine species. The 
leaves generally have three spines at the end. These fine Hollies are 
valuable introductions. 


IxorA BARBATA.—The Bearded. Dr. Wallich sent this species 
from the Calcutta Botanic Garden to the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
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where it bloomed, in the stove, last summer. It is a fine shrubby 
plant, and will grow six feet high if allowed, but it is readily grown as 
a bushy one by stopping the leads. The flowers are borne in large, 
loose, corymbous heads, they are white and very fragrant. Each 
blossom is about an inch and a-half long. The flowers will contrast 
very prettily with the high-coloured kinds. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 
4513.) 


Lisoceprus Curiensts.—Messrs. Low and Co. introduced this fine 
plant from Chili. It has the habit of an Arbor Vite, and is a fine ever- 
green tree, from thirty to eighty feet high. It is a handsome species. 


Lizoceprus TETRAGONA, or Juniperus uvifera.—A very fine ever- 
green, introduced by Messrs. Veitch from the cold southern regions of 
South America. It is a magnificent species, a rival for Araucaria im- 
bricata. It grows from fifty to eighty feet high. 


NotrraLiia CERASIFORMIS,—Bird Cherry-like. A native of Cali- 
fornia, growing in the woods. It is a hardy shrub, two feet high. The 
flowers are produced in nodding racemes, of a greenish-white. It is in 
the garden of the Horticultural Society. 


ONCIDIUM TRILLINGUE.—A half-climbing species of Orchid, from 
Peru, which has been introduced into this country by Sir P. M. G. 
Egerton, Bart., M.P., of Oulton Park, in Cheshire, where it has 
recently bloomed. The flowers are of a deep chocolate brown, the 
petals and crest of the lip being edged and spotted with bright yellow. 


PimeveA VerscHAFrFettit.—Mr. Ayres, of Blackheath, possesses 
this new species. The leaves are lance-shaped. The blossoms are 
white, and fragrant in the evening. 


Raopoprnpron Roxuissoni1.—It is a half hardy tree from the 
mountains of Ceylon, being the wild tree Rhododendron of the Cinga- 
lese Hills, and it differs much from the other Indian tree Rhododen- 
drons, the leaves being broad and short, whilst those of the latter are 
narrow and long. Mr. Booth, gardener to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., 
M.P., describes it as follows in Paxton’s Flower Garden for May, 
where a fine figure of it is given. ‘* This is now in great beauty in the 
open border (in Cornwall), and proves to be a very fine thing, far sur- 
passing, in my opinion, the old Rhododendron arboreum, or any of the 
numerous hybrid productions that have originated from it. The head 
of flowers is round and compact; they are of a rosy-red, with an 
orange blotch on the upper segment. A single flower is near two inches 
across. 

The plant has been growing in the open air in Sir C. Lemon’s 
garden for several years, and not in the least injured by the severity of 
winter, Dr. Lindley remarks, there are now the following five distinct 
races of Indian Rhododendrons :—The old Scarlet Tree Khododendron 
(R. arborea), having rich blood-red flowers, long flat leaves, silvery 
underneath ; it is doubtful whether there be a white variety, The 
Cinnamon Tree Rhododendron (R. cinnamomeum), leaves long, flat, 
deep green, wrinkled and narrow, covered beneath with a coarse, 
shaggy, rusty wool. The Bearded Tree Rhododendron (R. barba- 
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tum); Messrs. Loddiges have disposed of some of this some years ago ; 
but it is little known. It has remarkable coarse stiff hairs on the leaf 
stalks. The Campanulate Rhododendron (R. campanulata, bell- 
shaped), broad flat leaves, heart-shaped at the base, and short stellate 
rusty down. The Ceylon Rhododendron (Rk. Rollissonii). 


VeERONICA FORMOSA.—Handsome Speedwell. It is a native of Van 
Diemen’s Land, where it inhabits Mount Wellington. It is a shrubby 
plant growing two or three feet high, erect and bushy. The flowers 
are produced in terminal racemous spikes, of a bright and deep pur- 
plish-blue. It is a very neat growing evergreen plant. It blooms 
profusely in the greenhouse; but a plant was trained to an eastern 
aspected wall out of doors, and it bloomed freely, enduring the winter 
unprotected. It deserves a place either in the greenhouse or out of 
doors. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4512.) 


Warrea Linpenrana.—A beautiful orchidez, which has bloomed 
in Messrs. Hendersons’ collection. Sepals and petals long, of a creamy 
white, and lilac. Labellum lilae streaked with purple, and a yellow 
eye. (Figured in Bot. Mag.) 


A FEW HINTS UPON THE PROPAGATION OF 
VARIOUS PLANTS. 


BY G. C. H. 


Tue Crown Imreriau usually sends off sufficient young bulbs to 
supersede the necessity of more attention, therefore what I am about 
to mention may be practised for the curiosity of the fact. I have no 
doubt of all professed gardeners being aware of the circumstance, but 
it is not for them I write, although people constantly derive pleasure 
from seeing matters familiar to themselves noticed by others. 

~ At the season of rest, damage in any way a bulb of Crown Imperial, 
Hyacinth, Tulip, or Lily, and instead of flowering the following 
season, a number of young bulbs will be formed. Some years ago I 
witnessed my gardener digging up some yellow Crown Imperials at 
Midsummer, when the foliage was dead ; and there was one large bulb 
which had not flowered, but had sent off twenty-four young bulbs, 
eight being good-sized ones, fit for flowering the next year; I found 
that the old bulb had been pierced through the crown with a fork, 
which had damaged it. 

Litium LoneirLtorum may be raised in abundance without any of 
the roots or seeds; and this is to be done by taking some of the stems 
which are not strong enough for flowering, and cutting them into little 
pieces with only one leaf attached to each, and planting them thickly 
in a pot of sand, constantly kept moist, and in a gentle heat. I have 
not yet succeeded in this way with the L. lancifolium, but intend 
trying again this summer. The splendid new lilies may be readily in- 
creased by breaking off a few of the scales from the outside of the bulb, 
and planting them in any light soil, protecting them frum the frost 
during winter. 
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Any one may try this with the common Turk’s-cap Lily, by digging 
some up in the autumn, breaking them up, and planting again in the 
open ground without any particular care. 

Carnations may be easily raised by pipings; take three joints, pull 
off the lower leaves, and cut close to the joint, and then cut through 
the middle for about a quarter of an inch, and keep the sides separate 
by a little earth, and plant under a handlight. 

GLoxinrAs may be raised from single leaves cut off at any part of the 
stalk, and kept in a bottle of water; but a very much better way when 
the opportunity offers, is to take a good large cutting of two or three 
joints which will flower in the course of the summer as well as the old 
plant. ‘This latter plan is equally applicable to the Achimenes. 

The Erxyturina ought to be much more generally cultivated than 
it is. My method for propagation is as follows:—I take up the old 
plants out of the garden in October or November, pot them, and as 
winter advances cut them down to within six inches or so of the pot ; 
water once or twice during the winter; in the spring cut them still 
lower, and place in the melon-pit, and try to make them throw up from 
underneath, by rubbing off the buds from the upper stem as they 
appear; then when the young shoots have grown up to eight or ten 
inches, which will be early in June, I turn the plant out of the pot, 
and let it fall on the ground so as to shake off all the earth, and the 
root being divided with a strong knife; potted again, and put into a 
frame for ten days or a fortnight, by which time they are good plants, 
well rooted. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 


IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
Letter V. 


Dear Sir,—In accordance with your request, I now continue my 
communications on this subject. You will bear in mind that my last was 
in answer to your question, if I had ever made any experiments in the 
cultivation of Tulips, and concluded with a list of Byblomens that had 
gained prizes during the last three years in the north. Your next 
question shall now have my attention, viz., are they raising seedlings 
in the north that are likely to become standard flowers with culti- 
vators? ‘This is the most difficult question I have had to answer; my 
means of gaining information has not. been so extensive as I could wish, 
still it is a subject that has engaged my attention, and the information 
I have gained is at your service. 

It appears there has been a person in the north, who has gained con- 
siderable notoriety, and may be called the Clarke of the north; he has 
raised a large quantity of seedlings ; they are here called ‘“* The Chel- 
lestan Seedlings ;” they have been dispersed into a great many grower’s 
hands; they were let out under numbers in the breeder state. These 
numbers haye got changed, which has caused considerable confusion, 
and I much fear that, like Clarke’s breeders, they will be broken under 
many names, 
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I have seen some of these seedlings, indeed at one meeting that I 
attended there was a good sprinkling, and some of them pleased me 
much ; several were splendid things, and many of them will become 
standard flowers; there are many of excellent qualities, and in their 
strains will not be surpassed in the south. You will find in the lists 
appended to these letters, that a number have been broken, and are 
becoming popular in the north. I heard a short time since of a young 
grower asking an old one, if he had ever seen a bloom of Salvator 
Rosa, if he had, the Chellestan seedlings would drop into insignificance ; 
the answer he gave was, that he had both seen and grown Salvator 
Rosa, and he was certain that some of these seedlings would be equal, 
if not superior to that flower. In this opinion I must coincide, for from 
what I have seen and heard of these seedlings, I am inclined to think 
that many of them will be as good as Salvator Rosa, and this is saying 
a great deal, as it is a good thing. From the raiser of this flower, the 
late Mr. Charles Brown (who was the most persevering and enthu- 
siastie cultivator of his day), I gained my first rudiments of tulip 
growing ; we were neighbours and friends. Near the middle of his 
nursery was a quickset hedge more than a quarter of a mile in length, 
and on each side of this hedge was planted most years two rows of his 
breeder tulips, (which gave rise to the remark of Mr. Glenny in one of 
his papers, some years ago, of Tulips by the mile). Walking one day 
with him down this hedge, I was struck with a fine Rose flower, to 
which I called his attention ; he told me it was a new broke thing that 
season, and he had named it Salvator Rosa. My answer was, it was 
worthy of its name: it came out in his printed catalogue for that 
season at 50/. On going over his bed the next year, I inquired for 
this flower, when he informed me that the root had rotted, but he had 
broke a very fine Byblomen, quite as good a flower, which must take 
its place; this was the origin of Salvator Rosa. 

Mr. John Slater, of Cheetham-hill, near this town, has been very 
successful in raising seedlings; he has been for some years crossing 
different varieties, and saving seed to a large extent, and now possesses 
a large stock of breeders which are very fine, displaying good qualities, 
and every year rewards him with some good breaks, and some fine 
flowers. ‘There are a great many persons, with whose names I am not 
familiar, who are doing the same, and in a few years when these good 
things inerease, there will be a large quantity of sterling flowers ema- 
nating from the north, that will be able to stand side by side with those 
raised in the south, and it is my confirmed opinion that a few years 
more will bring the ‘Tulip to a greater perfection than it has ever yet 
attained. 

So much for the northern seedlings. 

In answer to your question about eight petals, the cause and the 
cure, I think the probable cause is an over-growth of root; some 
Tulips are more apt to come so than others. J recollect once a friend 
sending me a dozen roots, with a fine name attached; the bulbs were 
the size of large onions, it was intimated they were middle row 
flowers. ‘They came up very strong, and most of them had three 
blooms on the stem, and many of the blooms with eight petals; they 
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were such coarse unwieldy things, that I gave them to some flower- 
growing cottagers, but never heard of their following the progeny of 
Typhon again, and assuming their three-headed monster shape. I 
would advise that when these overgrowths happen, to let the bulb ripen 
the seed pod, which will have a tendency to prevent it another season ; 
another good plan is, when you see enough of the bloom bud, and find 
there will be eight petals, to break off the bud about half way down 
the stem, and the root will most likely break out into offsets, which in 
a season or so, will make nice blooming bulbs. 

In a corner of your last respects, I see you ask—If you save seed, 
how long will it be before you may expect some broken flowers ? 
From a young and ardent beginner this is a very natural question, but 
here allow me to remind you of the old saying, ‘* Patience is a virtue.” 
You will need a little. ‘ Rome was not built ina day.” It will be 
some years before the bulb will arrive at a blooming state, and then in 
all probability it will come a plain colour, or what are termed breeders, 
and generally takes some years more before it breaks, or becomes what 
are called here ‘ rectified flowers.” I have grown some of Clarke’s 
breeders ten years before they have broken ; I have been told by some 
growers, that they have grown breeders twenty years before they have 
got a broken flower; I would advise that they be allowed to mature 
their seed-pod every year, and that their position in the garden be 
changed every year. As change of soil has a tendency to make them 
strike out into colour, I think a good plan would be to plant them five 
in a clump, in all parts of the borders of your garden, say four to eight 
inches apart, and one in the middle thus— 


the probable chance of a break is 10 to 1 this ‘i % 
way, than if planted in a bed in one kind of soil ; 

and if a fine strain should appear, it would be bs 

easy to cover it from the weather. I think I 

have now done with your questions, and time I * + 


had. I hope they are all answered to your satis- 

faction, if not, you must take the will for the deed. Allow me to say, 

I wish you every success. I annex a list of Bizard Tulips that have 

gained prizes during the last three years at the northern meetings. 
Yours truly, 

Manchester. Dau. 


P.S.—T have just been informed that there will be a meeting at some 
public place in Manchester, in May next, (1850,) at which it is expected 
will be exhibited a large quantity of new and good tulips from all parts 
of the eountry; I am looking forward to a treat; if any are worth 
remark, you shall hear from me again. 


CULTURE OF ERICAS. 


Many of our readers have seen the splendid specimens of Ericas exhi- 
bited at the shows held at Chiswick, Regent’s Park, and Surrey Zoo; 
logical Gardens, by Messrs. Fairbairn, of Clapham, near London. 
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The following are particulars in cultivation which Mr. James Fairbairn 
recommends, and considered essential to a successful raising of this 
lovely tribe of plants :— 

Soil.—Obtain it from a locality where the common wild Heath 
grows luxuriantly. ‘Take the turfy portion, but do not go deeper than 
four inches. Obtain it during the summer season, and lay it up ina 
piled heap, and it will be fit for use the following year. 

Potting.—Cut the pile down similar to what is done with a hay- 
stack ; an old hay-knife is suitable, as it does not disarrange the other 
part of the heap. Chop it well together, and rub it with the hands, 
which is far preferable to sifting, as it leaves the fibrous vegetable 
portion in it. To this add one-fifth part of fine white sand. In re- 
potting he recommends such a remove at once, as a plant from a four- 
inch diameter pot to a nine-inch one, using plenty of broken potsherds, 
and with larger plants pieces of sandstone, pebbles, &c. In potting, 
care is taken that the fresh soil is well pressed down around the ball to 
fix the plant securely. In watering particular care is taken that at 
each time a sufficiency is given, not merely to moisten an inch or two 
at the top, and all the lower portion of the ball be quite dry, but to 
moisten all the ball. There are some kinds which have a tendency to 
become long legged, and have scarce any side shoots. To have these 
form bushy plants, the leading shoots require to be stopped once every 
season, doing it just before the plant pushes in the spring. By a little 
attention at the proper time nice bushy plants are obtained. 


ON BEDDING PLANTS. 


BY A NOBLEMAN’S FLOWER GARDENER, NEAR LONDON. 


May being the proper time for putting out into beds what are usually 
termed bedding plants, I forward a few remarks upon some of the best 
for that purpose. 

Pelargoniums (Geraniums, generally termed Scarlets, but which 
now include scarlet, rose, pink, crimson, salmon, cherry, and other 
varying colours).—Compactum, Punch, Judy, Tom Thumb, Frogmore, 
Shrubland, Vivid, Surpass, Tom Thumb, Huntsman, Victoria, Ingram’s 
Dwarf, King, Prospect or’ Pre-eminent, Pink Nosegay, New Globe, 
Cooperii, Lucia rosea, Venus Blush, Royal Dwarf, and Queen. All 
the above are of dwarf habit, free bloomers, and comprise all the shades 
of the colours above enumerated ; and persons not possessing them 
may safely leave a selection to a nurseryman if required. Nothing 
exceeds these fine flowers for bedding. 

Fancy Pelargoniums.—Several of these have lately been mentioned 
in the March Number of this Magazine by a correspondent; I, there- 
fore, omit the names in this place. They are very beautiful in beds, 
having a good sandy soil; peat, loam, and vegetable mould suit. 

Bouvardias.—These are a lovely tribe of trumpet-shaped flowers, 
red, scarlet, and yellow. They are very handsome; when planted 
closely have a charming appearance, growing a foot high. 

. Alstremerias.x—These comprise plants which grow from half a-foot 
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to three, and may be arranged so as to form a cone. I had a small 
round bed last season in fine display. It contained orange, white, dark 
velvet and white, rose, yellow, and pink-coloured kinds. 

Cupheas.—The C. platycentra is a charming plant; its beantiful 
red flowers tipped with white in such profusion are very ornamental. 
The C. strigulosa, with its yellow, green, and red flowers, is very 
pretty. It grows erect, and does well for the centre of the bed and 
the other kind around it, 

Anagallis.—The blue Compactum is a most profuse bloomer, and 
grows half a foot to a foot high. Brewerii is a fine large blue, grows 
a foot high or more. Grandiflora, with its fine orange-red flowers, is 
also very showy, growing a foot high. All beautiful. 

Lobelias—the fine upright growing kinds of crimson, scarlet, 
white, lilac, red, purple, and pink colours are alike handsome, always 
admired. The dwarf prostrate kinds, as L. erinus, erinus lucida, 
lucida compacta, erinoides, &c., form a neat edging to the others. 
They bloom profusely. 

Alonsoas.—Their beautiful spikes of scarlet flowers are very showy. 
The erect-growing Articifolia does well for the centre, and the 
Incisa-grandiflora around it. 

Heliotropiums.—The Voltaireanum, with its deep blue flowers, is 
very pretty ; the bed should be planted full, as it is not so rampant as 
the other kinds in its growth. ‘Triomph de Leigh has immense heads 
of white flowers, and, grown in a sandy loam and vegetable mould, 
blooms very freely. The old Grandiflorum, with its bluish-white 
flowers, is known so well, I need not recommend it more. 

Anemone Japonica,—This is a beautiful bedding plant, blooming 
from July to November ; grows half a-yard high, and its fine rose- 
coloured flowers are particularly showy at the latter part of the season. 

Pentstemons.—There are many fine kinds, which answer admirably, 
and bloom profusely. Cloasii, scarlet outside, pure white inside, is 
most charming. Gigantea elegans, with its brilliant crimson flowers, 
very showy. Chandlerii, with its neat rosy-red, is very pretty ;-it is 
of a dwarf shrubby habit. ‘The fine blues, as diffusus, ovatus, pubes- 
cens, and speciosus, are alike beautiful, profuse bloomers, and very neat. 

Roses.—Mr. Cox, of the Durdham Down Nursery, has given a list of 
Roses, that answer admirably for grouping in this style of cultivation. 
The following kinds are what he enumerates, and which we extract from 
the ‘Magazine of Botany.” Such might be obtained in pots, and 
supply for the present season’s bloom. 

Hybrid Perpetual.—Baronne Prevost, bright rose; Dr. Marx, 
carmine; Duchess of Sutherland, mottled-rose; Geant de Batailles, 
brilliant crimson; La Reine, glossy-rose; Madame Laffay, bright 
crimson; Standard of Marengo, brilliant crimson; William Jesse, 
lilac-crimson. 

Bourbon.—Bouquet de Flora, carmine; Compte d’Eu, bright car- 
mine ; Enfant d’ Ajacio, scarlet-crimson ; George Cuvier, rosy-crimson ; 
Grand Capitaine, fiery scarlet; Pierre de St. Cyr, glossy rose ; Queen, 
fawn colour; Souchet, purple-carmine ; Souvenier de la Malmaison, 
white with fawn centre. 
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China.—Archduke Charles, light rose; Clara Sylvain, pure white ; 
Eugene Beavharnois, bright lake; Mrs. Bosanquet, ereamy-white. 

Tea-scented.— Adam, rosy-blush ; Compte de Paris, creamy-blush ; 
Devoniensis, cream with buff centre ; Elise Suavage, cream with orange 
centre; Safrano, deep fawn. 

Noisette—Aimie Vibert, pure white; Narcisse, pale lemon; Ne 
plus Ultra, ereamy-white; Ophirie, bright gold and salmon. 

The above will bloom till frost arrest them. None of the kinds 
produce the green centres which some others are subject to. He re- 
commends a bed of a sort, and contrasting the colours as distinetly ay 
possible to produce the best effect. 

Calceolarias.—The amplexicaulis is a fine kind, grows two feet 
high, and if the plant is properly managed, by pruning in, stopping 
the leading shoots, it forms a fine bushy one. ‘The flowers are of the 
more globe-shaped, large, and a beautiful primrose yellow colour. If 
allowed, it rises two feet high, but by stopping the leads, it will bloom 
freely at any height desired. The C. integrifolia is more woody, and 
the flowers of a deeper colour, also of a less size, but are produced in 
vast profusion. It is a fine species. C. viscosissima, is of a sulphur- 
yellow colour, and beautiful. The Kentish Hero is a strong grower, 
and blooms freely. ‘The flowers are of a bronzy-red and orange 
colour. It blooms admirably in the open air. ‘There are some others 
of the shrubby class, with flowers of the following colours, viz., a rich 
crimson, purple, velvet, and orange. 

Dianthus refulgens is a splendid thing for a bed. The flowers 
are of the richest crimson, and rise about a foot high. It blooms from 
May to the end of the season. There are a number of beautiful varie- 
ties of the old well-known Indian Pink, having double flowers, that 
are admirable for a bed of dwarf flowers. A fine assortment has been 
raised by the continental gardeners, and which have been sent over to 
this country. Some with single flowers, too, are truly elegant in 
stripes and spots. 

Fuchsias.—I scarcely need to do more than just name this very 
charming family of flowers, as admirable bedding plants. The slender- 
growing kinds, such as the old F. gracilis, splendens, Thompsonia, 
elegans, formosa elegans, microphylla, globosa major, coccinea, bacil- 
laris, multiflora, and similar habited ones, do the best; their wiry 
branches throw out the flowers to full view, and, hanging so grace- 
fully, are admired by all beholders. Every flower garden ought to 
have these charming ornaments. 

Hydrangeas.—These are noble flowers for a bed; the blue, in 
contrast with the rose-coloured, are very pretty. The best way to 
manage this is to have the plants in pots, and forward them in a frame 
or greenhouse, till it is seen they are certain to have heads of bloom. 
This being ascertained, turn them out into the bed. If it be desired 
to have an early flowering bed, that can be easily provided for, and a 
succession of later blooming plants be afterwards plunged in between 
the first ones, or-when the others fade, take them up and fill in with a 
fresh supply. 

Mesembryanthemum tricolor.—This makes a bed of truly beau- 
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tiful dwarf flowering plants. They require to have full sun to expand 
their lovely blossoms; they require a rich loam and a sprinkling 
of lime rubbish. The flowers are of a purple and white, with a dark 
eye. M. coccineum, red flowers; M. micans, shining scarlet; and M. 
speciosum, rosy crimson, also do well in beds, in a sod as above 
named. 

Ovalis Boweii—This is a charming plant for a bed, when the 
flowers are required to be from six inches to a foot high. They bloom 
beautifully up to October. 

Ovalis Lutea is also a fine plant; its bright golden-yellow flowers 
are very showy. 

Petunias.—So numerous are the varieties we now have, that they 
can be had of many shades of colour. They should be planted where 
they can have the benefit of a free air. P. model, a rich purple with 
a light eye, makes a fine bed, but the branches should be pegged down. 
P. beauté supreme, flowers purple, large, and showy. Each of the 
varieties of so numerous a family, are handsome, and make a pretty 
Show. Thin away all luxuriant shoots, which soon repays. 

Phlox Drummondii.—Now there are numerous varieties of this 
charming flower, all of which are handsome, and succeed well in a 
compost of equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, and a slight 
covering over the surface of the bed, between the plants, is essential to 
success in hot weather. I have it done with neat moss, which is kept 
at its place with small sticks pricked in. If the soil become much 
heated by hot sun, the plants soon die. The variety LEoroLprva has 
very pretty deep pink flowers, with a clear white centre. It is parti- 
cularly handsome, and one of the best for flourishing in the open bed. 
It merits a place in every flower garden, as does the variety P. oculata, 
white with violet eye. ‘The Phlox depressa is a fine plant for a bed; 
the flowers are of a rich rosy-purple colour, produced in profusion, 
and blooms from the middle of May to the end of summer. ‘The plant 
is of stiff vigorous growth, about a foot high. It is an hybrid variety, 
raised between one of the hardy perennial kinds and P. Drummondii. 

Silene Shafftii.—This is a beautiful little hardy herbaceous 
plant, growing about six inches high, forming a carpet of its foliage 
and pretty bright purple flowers, each flower an inch across. It con- 
tinues in bloom from May to the end of summer; and fora bed of 
dwarf flowers, it is a valuable and elegant plant. 

The subject will be continued in your next number, 
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A ¥EW young men, resident at the village of Cow Cross, near 
Stockport, have established (in connexion with a Sunday-school) a 
society for encouraging a taste for gardening ; and in order to promote 
the culture of window plants, have drawn up the following diree- 
tions, which we gladly insert, and hope it may induce others to follow 
so laudable an example :— 
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Give a free supply of air every day, except in very frosty weather. 

Water your plants as they require it ; which will be about once a-day 
in summer, but in winter much less frequently. In summer, the even- 
ing is the best time for watering; in winter, the morning. 

Never let your pots stand in water. It is a good plan to fill the 
saucers about two-thirds full of small pebbles or coarse gravel, on 
which to place the pots. 

Keep your plants near the glass, and in a window where they will 
receive the direct rays of the sun. 

Do not turn your plants often, or the stems will become weak and 
sickly. 

Put your plants out of doors occasionally when it rains, and water 
them overhead at least once a-week. Keep the leaves perfectly free 
from dirt. 

Allow all your plants a season of rest in winter, by giving them very 
little water, and keeping them in a cool place; taking care, however, 
to protect them from frost. Those which are required for flowering 
very early in spring, may be kept growing in winter. 

Always use rain-water for watering your plants, and let it ‘stand in 
the same room with them an hour or two before using it. 

Keep your plants free from insects; tobacco smoke destroys the 
green-fly instantly. 

Keep the outsides of your pots as clean as possible, and never paint 
them. The common earthenware pots are the best. Stir the soil at 
the tops of the pots occasionally, and train the plants as they grow. 
Remove dead leaves and flowers as they appear. 

Geraniums, Petunias, Verbenas, and some other plants, are apt to 
become straggling in their growth. ‘To prevent this, pinch off the 
ends of the shoots occasionally, which will induce them to throw out 
side branches. 

Repot when necessary, taking care that the new pots are quite clean 
and dry. Put a handful of broken earthenware, in small pieces, at 
the bottom of each pot, and above it a layer of moss or rough turfy 
mould, to ensure drainage. If the roots are matted together, loosen 
them before repotting. 

When your plants become too large, raise young ones from cuttings, 
taking care to cut them off just below a joint. Remove a few of the 
lower leaves, and plant the cuttings in sandy soil; they will soon strike 
root in the spring and summer months. 

If you can conveniently do so, let plants which flower in winter and 
spring stand out of doors during the summer months. 

A soil suitable for most window plants is one composed of three 
parts light fibrous turfy soil, from the surface of a pasture, and one 
part thoroughly rotten stable-dung, with river or brook sand in sufhi- 
cient quantity to allow of water passing freely through the soil. If 
peat can be obtained, a quantity of it can be added equal to the pro- 
portion of dung recommended to be employed. This soil should lie in 
a heap some time before it is used, and should not be crumbled too 
fine. A few lumps of charcoal mixed with the soil prove very bene- 
ficial to most plants. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, 


HELD AT THE GARDENS, CHISWICK, ON SATURDAY, MAY 18. 


Iw our remarks on the Exhibitions which took place at these gardens 
last year, we stated that in the immense number of plants shown, there 
was scarcely an ill-grown specimen presented. Not only were the 
plants of healthy appearance, but in profuse bloom, displaying the 
highest state of excellent cultivation, and that it certainly did appear 
no advance upon it could be made. Plants may be shown larger, but 
not in a better state of management. These remarks equally apply to 
the entire collection presented at the meeting just held. We have not 
space in our present number to give the entire descriptive particulars 
of the plants shown, and must reserve them for a future one. 

The following New Piants were shown; and foremost was the 
Quren or Aquatics, Vicrorta Recia; a flower and two leaves 
(one inverted so as to exhibit the under side to view) from Mr. Paxton, 
gardener to the Duke of Devonshire; who also presented a landscape, 
representing the manner of growth of the plant in its native waters. 
A flower and leaf of the same plant was shown by Mr. Ivison, gardener 
to the Duke of Northumberland at Sion House gardens, near Brentford. 

By Messrs. Veitch. Rhododendron jasmineflora (Jasmine-flowered). 
It is a greenhouse evergreen plant, with long narrow petalled, waxy, 
white flowers, very fragrant. 

By Mr. Stanley. Hovea,a new species, in the way of H. Celsii, 
but of much better habit, more bushy, and a better bloomer. 

By Messrs. Standish and Noble. Viburnam plicatum, a shrub 
bearing a profusion of large balls of white flowers. It is a native of 
Japan, and was first imported by the Horticultural Society. It isa very 
valuable acquisition. 

By Messrs. Veitch. Stytidium ciliare ; the flowers pale yellow, with 
fringed edges; very pretty. And Dendobrium transparens ; the 
flowers are pink and white; very handsome. Also Bolbophyllum 
Lobbii, spotted and marked with buff; a Czlogyne, Pimelea Reipper-- 
giana, and Bossizea Hendersonii. 

Rhododendron formosum ; a fine specimen was sent by Mr. Edmonds: 
from Chiswick House gardens. The flowers are white, stained and. 
spotted in the upper petals with yellow. They are fragrant, too. 

PrLarconiums—(New seedlings). By Mr. Hoyle. Ocellata; a 
rosy-pink, having a very distinct deep crimson spot on each petal ; very’ 
beautiful, and good form. 

Incomparable (1849 seedling). By Mr. Beck. The colour is fine,. 
a rich dark scarlet with a large velvet blotch on the upper petals. The 
margin was slightly notched, but very probably it is not:always so. 

Diana (1849). Upper petals, a large clouded spot, edged off with 
crimson ; the lower ones a flesh colour, with aslight spot of crimson on 
each. ‘The upper petals had a somewhat wavy surface. 

No. 1, Mr. Beck’s. Upper petals, a large velvet clouded bloteh, 
edged off with crimson; lower, rose veined with crimson; centre, 
white. The edges of upper petals a little wavy, but otherwise superb, 

Purpurea, Mr. Beck’s. Upper petals, a dark clouded blotch, edged. 
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off with crimson; lower, purple with a darker spot on each;, fine 
form. 

Cotxections, New varieties, in 8-inch pots. Ist, Mr. Cock of 
Chiswick—- Salamander, Pictum, Centurion, Rosamond, Mont Blané, 
and Mars ; 2nd, Mr. Robinson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq.—Forget- 
me-not, Gulielma, Orion, Armada, Negress, and Pearl; .3rd, Mr. 
Stains, Middlesex-place, New-road—Alonzo, Pearl, Negress, Lalla 
Rookh, Forget-me-not, and Gulielma. Nurserymen: Ist, Mr. Dobson, 
gardener to Mr. Beck—Cuyp, Mont Blanc, Rosamond, Gulielma, and 
Emily; 2nd, Mr. Gaines—Rosamond, Aspasia, Mrs. Beck, Juliana, 
Armada, and Duke of Northumberland. Old kinds in 11-inch pots: 
1st, Mr. Cock—Rosamond, Salamander, Bertha, Forget-me-not, Pearl, 
and Orion; 2nd, Mr. Parker, Roehampton—Orion, Zanzummim, 
Forget-me-not, Pearl, Negress, and Rosy Circle. Nurserymen: In 
this class Mr. Gaines was the only competitor. His plants were insuf- 
ficiently in bloom, 

Fancy Penarconiums. Ist, Mr. Robinson—Anais, Queen Superb, 
Statuiski, Jenny Lind, Fairy Queen, and Empress; 2nd, Mr, Stains— 
Yeatmanianum grandiflorum, Nymph, La Belle Africana, Madame 
Miellez, Statuiski, and Queen; 38rd, Mr, Gaines—Madame Miellez, 
Elegans, Jenny Lind, Anais, Madame Rosati, Odorata, and Magnifica. 
Mr. Ambrose had Statuiski, Anais, Lady Rivers, Ibrahim Pacha, 
Duchess d’Aumale, and Picturata. Mr. Moseley also had six varieties, 
but they were not different from the above. 

AZALEAS were numerous, large, and fine, and they made, as they 
always do at the May show, a striking display. Two excellent collec- 
‘tions of twelve plants were produced; one from Mrs. Lawrence, of 
Ealing Park; the other from Mr. Green, gardener to Sir EK. Antrobus, 
Bart. It is difficult to say which of these groups was the best; Mr. 
Green’s plants were better flowered than those of Mrs. Lawrence, but 
they were all, or nearly all, trained ‘‘to a face,” while those from 
Ealing Park were alike bushy on all sides. They consisted of coronata, 
optima, preestantissima, Gledstanesi, double red, Chinese yellow, varie- 
gata, Lawrenceana, lateritia, exquisita, magniflora, and Rawsonii. 
Mr. Green had a fine plant of exquisita, indica alba, triumphans, late- 
ritia, Chinese yellow, prestantissima, variegata, Gledstanesi, optima, 
and rosea punctata. Mr. Lane, of Great Berkhampstead, sent indica 
alba, double purple, magniflora, optima, Leucomegista, mirabilis, 
double red, Broughtonii, grandis, triumphans, picturata, and punctata. 
Groups of six plants were furnished by Messrs. Frazer, Carson, and 
Bruce. Among these we remarked, optima, variegata, sinensis, Smithii, 
coccinea, exquisita, lateritia, Gledstanesi, praestantissima, speciosissima, 
and splendens. 
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BY CLERICUS. 

I HAVE noticed with much pleasure that there are advances making 
now-a-days in the culture of this charming tribe of plants, especially 
by the ladies; and as they can be grown in rooms, in Wardiam glass 
cases, every large sitting-room can be enlivened by them. ‘The fol- 
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lowing descriptive list of the most suitable and ornamental, I extract 
from the Magazine of Botany, which will be a guide to purchasers. 

Most of the following sorts mentioned are to be obtained without 
much difficulty :— 

Polypodium Dryopteris.—Bright green, delicate, and pretty ; frgnds 
nearly triangular in outline, annual; height four to eight inches; 
caudex creeping. 

Polypodium vulgare cambricum.—Evergreen ; fronds broadly lance- 
shaped, with a kind of fringed margin; height six to ten inches ; 
caudex creeping. 

Allosorus crispus.—Very elegant, parsley-like; fronds almost tri- 
angular in outline, annual; height four to six inches; caudex tufted. 

Lastrea Oreopteris—A sweet-scented Fern; fronds lance-shaped in 
outline, annual; height one and a-half to two or three feet; caudex 
tufted. 

Lastrea Filix-mas.—One of the commonest, but a very elegant 
Fern; fronds lance-shaped in outline, annual ; height two to three feet ; 
caudex tufted. 

Lastrea rigida.—Very elegant; fronds lance-shaped in outline, 
annual; height one to two feet; caudex tufted. 

Lastrea Fenisecii.—Very elegant and compound ; fronds nearly 
triangular in outline, annual; height one to two feet; caudex tufted. 

Polystichum Lonchitis—Very rigid and holly-like, evergreen ; 
fronds narrowly lance-shaped in outline ; height six inches to one foot ; 
caudex tufted. 

Polystichum angulare.—V ery elegant and graceful, sub-evergreen ; 
fronds broadly lance-shaped, drooping; height two to three feet; 
caudex tufted. 

Cystopteris fragilis.—V ery delicate and pretty ; fronds lance-shaped 
in outline, annual; height six to ten inches; caudex tufted. There 
are several varieties, all of which are very interesting. 

Athyrium Filix-femina.—The Lady Fern, one of the most elegant ; 
fronds lance-shaped in outline, drooping, annual; height one to three 
feet; caudex tufted. There are several varieties, of which one is like 
a dwarf-curled parsley, but the most elegant has tasselled pinne. 

Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum.—Evergreen and glossy ; fronds elon- 
gate, triangular in outline; height six inches to a foot ; caudex tufted. 

Asplenium marinum.—Evergreen and glossy, dense in its habit ; 
fronds lance-shaped in outline; height six to ten inches; caudex 
tufted. 

Asplenium Trichomanes.—Evergreen, with black wiry stalks; fronds 
very narrow; height about six inches; caudex tufted. 

Ceterach officinarum.—Evergreen ; fronds lance shaped in outline, 
green above, scurfy beneath; height about four inches; caudex 
tufted. 

Scolopendrium vulgare crispum.—Evergreen and very distinct in 
appearance; fronds narrow lance-shaped, undivided, the margins 
crisped ; height, eight inches to a foot ; caudex tufted. 

Adiantum Capillus-veneris.—Evergreen, and very elegant and dis- 
tinct ; fronds irregular, but somewhat ovate in outline, the little wedge- 

Vou. xvii. No, 42.—N.S. a 
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shaped leaflets attached by fine wiry stalks; height, about six inches ; 
caudex tufted, 

Blechnum Spicant.—A very elegant and distinct Fern; fronds nar- 
rowly lance-shaped in outline, annual; height, one foot or more; cau- 
dex tufted. 

Trichomanes radicans.— Delicately transparent, and very beautiful 
when seen in a vigorous state ; fronds either triangular-ovate or lance- 
shaped, drooping ; height six inches; caudex creeping. 

Hymenophyllum Tunbridgense, and H, Wilsoni (unilaterale).— 
Moss-like, forming dense matted masses, deep dull green, and uninter- 
esting at first sight, but very beautiful on minute examination. 
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GAZANIA PAVoNIA (Erratum, page 115.) The petals are very 
much larger than those of the G. ringens, of a dark orange colour, 
while the latter are of a yellow orange ecolour.—G. Cc. H. 

InGA PULCHERRIMA.—Last summer I purchased a plant in bloom ; 
it ceased only with the approach of winter. I kept it rather dry during 
its winter rest, and in February put it into a larger pot, and placed it 
in a moderately heated small stove, and now it is in profuse bloom. 
Its splendid crimson, thread-like, long filaments, like so many beautiful 
tassels, render it one of the most charming shrubby plants for the 
greenhouse or sitting-room that I ever saw. The foliage, too, is of the 
Acacia or Mimosa form, elegant and pretty. I recommend the plant 
to all admirers of flowers possessing a habitation for it.— Clericus. 

On Porrinc anp Sarrrinc Prants.—Much, if not the greater 
part, of the success in cultivating plants in pots depends upon a proper 
method of potting and shifting them, and this as much in the state of 
the materials employed, as in the manner of employing them. But in 
vain may soil, situation, and treatment be consonant to their natures, 
if care and attention have not been paramount in this branch of their 
treatment. When plants are in their borders, they are in a great 
measure attended to by nature herself. But when we place them in 
pots, we give them an artificial habitation, and they then require of us 
artificial treatment to reconcile them to an abode foreign to their 
natures, 

First, the soil will, of course, be a composition suitable to the par- 
ticular plant or plants to be potted; but of whatever it may be com- 
posed, particular care should be taken that it is not too wet nor too 
dry. If the former, it becomes, during the process of potting, a com- 
pact mass, which, contracting as it gets drier, leaves a vacuum between 
the exterior of the pot and the ball of the plant, thus allowing the free 
admission of light and air, which is, of course, anything but beneficial 
to the plant. If, on the other hand, it be too dry, it prevents, for a 
considerable time, the free passage of moisture to the roots, and it will 
often be found, especially if the plant itself is dry at the time of potting, 
that it will suffer greatly ere it receive sufficient moisture to recruit 
the evaporation of its juices. Secondly, the pots, if not new ones, 
should be scrupulously clean; for if the advantage were nothing more 
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than the facility obtained in turning out the plant to examine or re-shift 
it, it would amply repay the trouble. But independent of this, a plant 
enjoys better health in a clean than in adirty pot; and if no other con- 
sideration would urge to cleanliness, appearance would decide in its 
favour. Thirdly, drainage should combine two properties—to allow 
free exit to the superabundant moisture, and to prevent the entrance of 
worms; and although the latter object is somewhat difficult of attain- 
ment, we should seldom have to complain if plants, when placed in 
situations where worms are likely to abound, were set upon a suffi- 
ciently thick layer of cinder-ashes, or some similar material ; cinder- 
ashes, I think, claiming the preference, as we seldom see worms attempt 
to penetrate them if two inches in thickness. To allow a free passage 
to the superabundant moisture, let the crock covering the drain-hole 
be placed so as to form an arch, with a few smaller ones placed round 
it, covering the whole with a slight quantity of moss, sufficient to pre- 
vent the finer particles of soil being washed round the larger crock, 
which would effectually obstruct the drainage, when the soil would 
become sour and unhealthy, and, as a natural consequence, the plant 
would follow its example. Fourthly, the depth of potting should be 
regulated by the mark which nature points out, and which is always 
conspicuous in plants raised from seed; at all events, let it not be 
placed deeper than when it receives its first remove from the cutting or 
seed-pod. To bury an inch or two of the stem of a plant is very 
injurious, although a practice of common occurrence with careless 
potting. Fifthly, in leaving a sufficient space in the pots to receive 
water, let it on no account form a kind of basin, that is, a hollow, 
round the stem, but let the soil round the stem be as high as the rim 
of the pot, receding gradually to a depth round the rim, agreeably to 
the size of the pot, the nature of the plant, or the situation in which it 
is to be placed. 

I feel confident, if these few simple rules were followed, many plants 
which we now see dying, or at best barely vegetating, would be vice 
versa.— Gardener’s Chronicle, 

Cuerrantuus Marsnauiu. (Marshall’s Wallflower.)\—We have 
some plants in bloom of this very beautiful hybrid, which has been 
produced between the Erysimum Perofskianum and Cheiranthus och- 
roleucam. The flowers are of a rich orange-yellow, and have a 
powerful violet fragrance. No doubt but it will be as hardy as the 
common Wallflower, and as easily propagated and cultivated. It isa 
charming plant either for pots or the open border.— Conductor. 

ON THE PROPER MODE OF EXHIBITING CARNATIONS.—We cannot 
see such a movement in floriculture as that proposed by Mr. Edwards, 
without regretting that there should be anything introduced that 
creates a difference of opinion ; but that man must surely be in error 
who cannot see where a difference begins ; and the entire responsibility 
of all divisions rests on the individual who makes the first deviation 
from established and approved rules. The great northern tulip show 
might have been a grand affair, had there been no “ split ;” and on 
whom does the responsibility of this rest? On the first man who pro- 
posed an alteration in the subscription, from five shillings to ten. On 
whom will the responsibility of the worst division that ever took place 
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rest, if Mr. Edwards persist in the unfloristlike withdrawal of the test 
applied ever since showing was the fashion? Why, on Mr. Edwards. 
It is an insult to a good florist to propose that he shall show his flowers 
with a card, It is a reflection on the best florists of the day, to intro- 
duce a system that shall enable every man to mask his flowers, and 
force a good grower to hide by a card that portion of his flowers which 
it is his pride to show in health and perfection; for notwithstanding 
the Irish language in which the eighth proposed rule is couched—not- 
withstanding it is impossible to conform to it, until a thing “ covered” 
is a thing ‘‘ exposed,” we all know what it means. It does not mean 
that the pod shall be exposed, but it does mean that the card shall in 
part cover it. Let any florist (we speak of those who can command a 
good bloom by their skill, and not of those who rely on numbers for 
the chances of finding enough, and who would rejoice in the toleration 
of split pods), let any florist see the various means by which cards are 
kept in their places, and say that pods can be exposed. We have seen 
the best growers, after the judges have done their work, carding the 
flowers; some cut their cards so that vandyke springs, as it were, cover 
the best or largest portion of the pod; others drag the stems and pods 
through pieces of paper; something must be done to keep the cards up 
in their places, and hide the pods, whereas the pride of a good florist 
is to show that he can get a good bloom without damaging his pod ; 
the pride of a good flower is that it shall bloom freely without burst- 
ing. What but a determination to raise two parties in the floral 
world, can be the object of changing the tests by which skill in raising 
and skill in blooming are to be recognized? We are not prepared to 
cast a slur upon thousands of old florists whose lessons we respect, and 
who have always regarded the slightest tie or card as a disqualifying 
blotch ; and however much we may respect Mr. Edwards and _ his 
motives, we can tell him that his proposal, which is only carrying out 
Mr. Lightbody’s, Mr. Slater’s, Mr. Barringer’s, Mr. Twitchett’s, and 
twenty other growers’ notions, is popular; but if he persists in showing 
on cards, there will be a worse split than ever deranged floriculture 
before, and that on him alone will rest the responsibility. That he 
will get up a show there is no doubt; but if he, or any other grower, 
will tell us seriously that it will be half so good, or be competed at by 
half so many good florists, as it would with the old honest way of 
showing, we should contradict him with nearly forty letters from res- 
pectable florists, who thank us for the stand we have made in behalf of 
fair, open, honest showing, and who declare that those who choose to 
create a new division in floriculture, may show by themselves. We 
have felt half inclined to publish these letters, because many are from 
men whose names would carry weight; but we are in hopes that the 
good sense of all classes will prevail sufficiently to force the abandon- 
ment of so discreditable a proposition as judging carnations and picotees 
on cards, G. G. 
To the Northern Growers of the Carnation and Picotee. 
GENTLEMEN,—Enabled by the courtesy of the editor of this excel- 
lent work, to address you, I beg to invite your attention to the remarks 
of Mr. Edwards, at pages 47 and 101, on the difference, or assumed 
difference of opinion existing between northern and southern culti- 
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vators of these flowers, and to the proposed means of merging such dif- 
ference. I believe every thinking florist will agree with me in regard- 
ing the subject as one of great moment to all individually, and its 
important bearing on the interests of floriculture cannot be questioned. 
Speaking from experience, I can truly declare, that I have long felt 
the necessity for bringing this question to an issue, and I presume that 
Iam not singular in this experience. What then, gentlemen, is our 
plain duty? Let us take counsel together. Should we be lukewarm 
and indifferent, or prompt and energetic, in the expression of our 
opinion, as confident in our faith? Can we hesitate? Are we men 
possessed with a reason for the faith that is in us, and earnestly desirous 
of diffusing the truth? or are we mere pretenders—empirics—seeking 
to delude, and shunning the light? These are questions we must seve- 
rally answer, and our future position depends on our response. Come 
forth then, gentlemen, in your whole strength, and soon this hydra- 
headed discord shall melt before your might. Examine the proposition 
fairly, give it your most attentive consideration, and I feel persuaded, 
the more you consider it, the more will you approve the plan, and the 
more heartily join me in rendering honour to those who conceived and 
who are now busily engaged in perfecting this good work. And, gen- 
tlemen, it will be perfected. very sign of the times indicates the 
progress of our dearly-prized science, and forbids that delusion, and 
doubt, and empiricism, shall obscure its path. All honour to the men 
who have stood forth to rescue us from taint and shame, and who now 
stand forth ready to lead to further victory. 

But one point may excite your doubts and fears; it is proposed that 
“ the flowers be shown on cards.” Let us calmly and temperately 
reason on this. The knowledge of the truth is to be arrived at only by 
careful research, and by wholly divesting ourselves of prejudice and 
foregone conclusion. ‘lo this I invite you. You are told the intro- 
duction of the card will be the prelude to every evil: that in its train 
will come thin petals, short gouty and split pods, and all that can 
debase our own pet flower. Can this be so? If thin petals must of 
necessity follow the permitting the flower to be shown on a ground, 
how is it that the pansy, a flower always so exhibited, has attained the 
substance it now possesses? And as to the possibility of admitting split 
pods, the asserters of such a fact must be strangely ignorant of the 
application of the card, or presume wonderfully on your gullibility ; for 
if I have read “ your annals” right, no pod is a split pod, unless the 
division reach the sub-calyx ; and as the length of tie pod above the 
sub-calyx is on an average full an inch or upwards, how a card the six- 
teenth or twentieth part of an inch in thickness, can cover an inch or 
more, I am indeed at a loss to discover. It is merely an illustration 
how far men may go when blinded by passion or prejudice. But this 
is not all. You are told, “ judges cannot discriminate the better ower 
on a ecard.” Who and what, then, are judges? Are they abstract 
creations, of different requirement to all ordinary men? or are they not, 
if of the best, merely exhibitors of the highest class? And you, exhi- 
bitors, do not you invariably discriminate the better flower on cards ? 
Is it not your regular practice to select your flowers for exhibition 
whilst on cards? Why then should you question the ability of men 
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whom you hold to be in advance of yourselves todo so? Put away 
such fears, they become you not. No evil can be alleged as attendant 
on the card, which does not exist in at least as eminent a degree with- 
out it. Why then should we hesitate? The grace and finish is 
admitted by all, even by those who would fain excite your prejudice. 
An excellent cultivator, writing from Leeds, says, ‘‘ many here laugh 
at the idea of showing on cards. However, I was convinced of the 
merit of the plan, when with you, last year; and only wish others 
would go this year, and at all events give the thing a fair trial.” 

Gentlemen—I am so convinced of the merit of the system—so con- 
vinced of its beneficial effect on the culture of these flowers, that all I 
ask of you is, give it a fair trial. Be assured, the model flower of the 
north, its faultless outline, spotless purity, and brilliant marking, is as 
much enhanced by the card as the confused heap of petals your fears 
may conjure up is aided; and, my word for it, your opinion will suffer 
nothing by its adoption. 

One word before I close. At the time I write (April 15), the sue- 
cess of this movement is decided. Already an expression, unprecedented 
in its unanimity, has been recorded; and those who would desire to 
claim a share in bringing this question to an issue, must be prompt, or 
be too late. Rest assured, opposition cannot hinder, or supineness 
retard its progress. 

I am, Gentlemen, your faithful servant, 
(Midland Florist.) E. 8. DopweL.. 


British Frerns.—The following are the most elegant, and flourish 
when grown in glass cases :— 


Polypodium Dryopteris, bright green, pretty ; eight inches high. 

vulgare Cambricum, evergreen, lance-shaped ; nine inches, 

Allosorus crispus, parsley-like, very elegant ; six inches. 

Lastrea oleopteris, lance-shaped, fragrant ; two to three feet. 

Felix mas, lance-shaped, very elegant ; two to three feet. 

rigida, lance-shaped, very elegant ; one to two feet. 

Feenisecii, compound leaves, very elegant ; one to two feet. 

Polystichum Lonchites, evergreen, holly-like, very stiff; one foot. 

angulare, sub-evergreen, broad lance-shaped, very elegant, two 
to three feet. 

Cystopteris fragilis, lance-shaped, delicate and pretty ; nine inches. 

Athyrium Felix-feeminz (Lady Fern), lance-shaped, one of the most 
elegant ; one to three feet. 

Asplenium Adiantum nigrum, evergreen, glossy ; nine inches, 

marinum, evergreen, glossy, lance-shaped ; nine inches. 

Trichomanes, evergreen, black wiry stalks, narrow leaves; six 
inches. 

Ceterach officinarum, lance-shaped, evergreen ; four inches. 

Scolopendrum vulgare crispum, evergreen, lance-shaped ; one foot. 

Adiantum capillus-veueris, evergreen, very distinctly elegant; six inches. 

Blechnum Spicant, narrow lance-shaped, very elegant ; one to two feet. 

Trichomanes radicans, transparent, delicate, beautiful; six inches. 

Hymenophyllum Tunbridgiense, moss-like, beautiful, dull green. 

Osmunda regalis, lance-shaped, almost too large; but a small plant 
will thrive well, lance-shaped.— Moore on Ferns. 
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sees IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 5 
& ape recent fine weather would allow for the planting 2% 
out in beds, &c., half-hardy as well as the tender 
annuals, Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Petunias, Celsias, Zin- 
nias, Stocks, &c. ; but any omissions should be attended to at once, 

We have frequently called the attention of our young readers to the 
desirability of paying strict attention to the judicious arrangements of 
flowering plants, as regards height and harmony of colouring. It is 
true that, of late years, this subject has become a matter of study 
amongst gardeners, and great changes for the better have taken place 
in this respect; still we are far from supposing that we have arrived 
at perfection. Always bear in mind—if beauty, order, and effect are 
desired—that attention to this, next to a well laid-out flower garden, 
is essential to their full developement. In producing well-arranged 
contrasts, the different shades of colour must be as distinct from each 
other as possible: for instance, white should never be placed in eon- 
tact with yellow, or deep blue with crimson ; but white forms a good 
contrast with blue or red, blue to orange, yellow to purple or violet, 
dark crimson to light blue, and scarlet should be placed near those 
which have a profuse green foliage, as red and green form the best 
contrast. Orange and violet do well. Greenish-yellow and rose con- 
trast well. 

The only attention now required with such is to water freely, being 
careful it does not pass off; tie up, ke. Pinks and Carnations will 
require due care in securing, and by the middle of the month pipings 
of Pinks may be taken off, and towards the end layers of some early 
Carnations be made. Thin away extra flower buds. Dahlias will 
require securing, and thin out the shoots, so as only to retain about four 
or five. Stop the leading stem, to give support to the side ones. 
Cuttings will soon strike root. If the weather be dry, water duly, a 
good supply at once: a portion of mulchy manure, spread over the 
roots, is very beneficial. Seeds of Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Scabious, &c., should now be sown for next year’s blooming. Auricula 
and Polyanthus must be kept in a shady but airy place. Prepare the 
compost for re-potting in next month. Sow seed as early as ripe. 
Pansey seed also sow. (See Articles on, &c.) 

New Fiowers.—Let attention be given to hybridizing, with a view 
to obtain improved varieties. Roses—maggots often infest the buds ; 
carefully examine and destroy. Green-fly, too, stop at first by fumi- 
gation, &c. (See Articles on.) Chrysanthemums: young plants 
should be prepared for the autumn. Violets for next year’s blooming, 
attend to beds of, &c, (See Articles upon.) 
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IN THE GREENHOUSE, &c. 


The greenhouse plants which are placed out of doors will require to 
be duly watered, for if allowed to flag the result is the leaves are 
damaged. Moss sprinkled between the pots keep the soil cool. 

The house will now have to be kept gay and sweet by Balsams, 
Globe Amaranthus, Cockscombs, Brachycoma, &c. Re-pot as required, 
to keep the plants in a growing state. Achimenes will now be coming 
into bloom ; they repay for every attention. Cuttings of nearly all 
greenhouse plants should now be put off: May and June are the best 
months for that purpose. Cinerarias are highly ornamental, and well 
worth encouraging. Cuttings of Roses may be put in, and will soon 
strike. Camellias that have been forwarded by forcing the shoots 
and buds, should now be placed in a cooler situation, to give vigour to 
them. When the grass of Ranunculus or Tulips is quite dead, the 
roots may be taken up. Pelargoniums, as they go out of bloom, must 
be prepared for another season. (See Articles on, &c.) 

Ericas.—The early blooming kinds should be draughted out, ar 
others may follow them as fast as they go out of bloom, Examine the 
plants very carefully, and see that they are in a proper state as to 
moisture ; and if you are an exhibitor, never put a plant of this or any 
other kind into a van without previously giving it a good soaking of 
water. ‘The young plants which are not blooming had best be placed 
in a pit where they can be exposed or not, as may appear necessary. 
Stop such as require it boldly back, and train them so as to forma 
proper foundation for a good specimen. As the principal specimens 
go out of bloom they may be removed to a shaded situation to make 
their growth, being previously cut in if necessary. Supports for an 
awning must be placed over them, so that in case of heavy storms or 
continued rain, they can be protected a little. Clear weak manure 
water may be used occasionally for the free-growing kinds. With 
regard to ventilation, there is no fear of your over-doing it after this 
time. Re-pot any requiring it, but do not over-pot; the one-shift 
system is injurious to nearly all the tribe, the only exceptions are those 
of rapid growth and robust habit. Rough peat and silver sand, with 
bits of stone, &c., and a liberal drainage, are requisites. Epacrises, 
&¢., should also be duly attended to in re-potting, &c. 

Azaxeas in the forcing-pit must be kept shaded during bright sun- 
shine, and a moist growing atmosphere must be maintained around 
them. Water freely with weak guano water, and spinkle the vacant 
parts of the house or pit daily, but not upon the bloom. As the plants 
go out of flower place them in heat, to perfect their wood for next 
year’s blooming. (See Articles on in previous volumes.) 
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PELARGONIUM. VAR. TOM THUMB’S BRIDE. 


ITHIN the last half-dozen years particular attention has been 

directed to obtain improved varieties of that class of Pelargo- 

niums, usually termed ScarLeT GERANIUMs, and the result has been 
very successful. 

Of the section denominated Horsx-sHor Lear GERANIUMS, which 
comprises varieties whose leaves are very distinctly horse-shoe marked, 
others wholly destitute of it, and the flowers of all shades of colour 
from the richest crimson and scarlet down to the white flowered, there 
are sixty named kinds, and each successive season there is a nearer 
approach to perfection in form of flower, so that we have some that 
when fully expanded very nearly fill up a complete circle. 

In habit of growth there is too a great variety, from the very dwarf 
Scarier Minima to those of gigantic stature, some of which we have 
seen trained to the height of ten or twelve feet. The charming variety 
Tom Thumb, now so well known and generally cultivated as a bedding 
plant, or for outside of windows, is an universal favourite, and recently 
some seedlings from it have been raised equally dwarf, but having 
more perfectly formed flowers. About three years ago a very pretty 
variety, named Lucia-rosea, was introduced into this country from 
Paris, having flowers of a beautiful delicate colour, with the lower 
portion of the two upper petals white, being much admired ; plants 
were soon in every nurseryman’s possession throughout the country. 
The charming variety we now figure was raised by Mr. Salter, of Ver- 
sailles Nursery, Hammersmith, from a seed obtained from Lucia-roséa, 
which had been impregnated by one of the dwarf scarlets. The plant 
is of dwarf habit, compact, and a profuse bloomer. It is a very lovely 
variety, and merits a place in every greenhouse, dwelling-room, 
window, or flower-garden. 
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The following selected varieties are now offered for sale at the 
general nurseries, and may be obtained at a very reasonable price : — 


Albiflora. 


Antagonist (Knight’s). 
Beauty of St. John’s Wood. 


Brompton Hero. 
Captain Darley. 
Cerise Unique. 
Cherry Cheek. 
Collins’s Scarlet. 
Commander-in- Chief. 
Compactum superba. 
Cottage Maid. 
Eclipse. 

Fair Helen. 
Fireball. 

Fire Queen. 


Frogmore (improved), 


Gem of Scarlets. 
Globe (compacta). 
—, scarlet. 
Hartwick’s Surprise. 
Hendersonii. 
Honeymoon. 
Huntsman. 
Hydrangeflora, fine. 
Ivery’s Scarlet. 
Judy. 

King (Rickard’s). 


Lady Agnes Byng, fine. 


Lucia-rosea. 


superba. 


Magnum Bonun, fine. 
Master Squires. 


| Miss Arnott. 


Mrs. Maylor. 

Nimrod. 

Perpetual (Glendinning), fine for 
winter flowering. 

Prince Albert. 

of Wales. 


| Princess Royal. : 


Prizefighter (improved). 
Punch, very fine. 
Queen (Rigby’s). 

— of Summer. 
Rosea florabundum, ° 
Rosy Morn. 

Royalist. 

Scarlet compactum. 
Shrubland, superb. 


Symmetry. 
Tedworth horse-shoe. 
Tom Thumb. 

; improved. 

*s Bride. 
— , General. 

, Master. 
Trentham Scarlet. 
Vivid. 


Winchester, scarlet. 
Zonale (white flower). 


We have inserted the above that our readers may know how exten- 
sive the assortment now is, and a general collection of them is well 
worth possessing. They can be procured readily and at little cost, 
are easily cultivated, readily increased, and kept without difficulty. 

For many years we have had in our collections of Geraniums two 
varieties, named the gold and silver edged, the former having bright 
rosy-red flowers, and the latter of a lilac colon; but the markings on 
the leaves were not very distinctive, and the flowers of inferior form, 
having very narrow petals. Attention has recently been paid to im- 
prove » this very interesting section, and now we have varieties with 
beautiful variegated foliage of both the gold and silver edged kinds. 

The following are the ‘best kinds, and whether grown in-doors or in 
the open beds they are alike beautiful :— 

Goxpen Beauty, or large-leaved golden Both have scarlet 

GOLDEN MULTIFLORA, or lesser-leaved golden } flowers. 

Ler’s New Srrire. The leaves have a broad edging of white, and 
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the centre has a deep green leaf-formed mark, the flowers are scarlet 
of fine shape too, 

Tue Gorpen Cuarn.—Leaves large, with a broad rim of rich yellow, 
and having a leaf-shaped green at the centre. The flowers are scarlet 
of excellent form. It is a charming variety. 

Tuer Frower or THe Day.—This fine variety was recently raised 
from seed by Mr. Kinghorne, gardener to Earl of Kilmorey, of Orleans 
House, Twickenham, who also raised Lee’s New Stripe. The latter 
variety was impregnated by the Scarlet Globe Compactum, and the 
result was the production of the Flower of the Day. Lee’s New 
Stripe is of a tardy growth, and not very readily increased, but this 
one grows most freely, and strikes quickly. It is of medium habit of 
growth, soon forming a bush. ‘The leaves have a deep green centre, 
with a broad margin of a creamy-white. The flowers are of good form, 
borne in large trusses, and a rich crimson-red colour. Messrs. Lee 
possess the stock of this fine variety, and we recently saw several 
hundred fine plants of it. 

Sitver Beit.—This variety has a pure white margin. 

Narrow SiLveR-EDGED.—The edging is distinct, it is bent just 
like that of a narrow-edged Picotee. The flowers are of pretty lilac 
colour. 

QueEN or THE YELLOws.—The centre of the leaf is a rich green, 
then a distinct dark horse-shoe mark, and beyond a broad margin of 
pale yellow, very pretty. 

There are a few varieties which have a yellow leaf-shaped mark in 
the centre of the leaf, and the remainder a rich green. ‘The Queen of 
Summer is of this class, and is very neat. Some of the new varieties 
have a very dark horse-shoe mark; one variety, named Prince of 
Wales, has leaves which are strikingly beautiful. The green is of the 
richest dark kind, and the shoe mark is black. The leaf itself is of 
medium size, pretty round shape, of thick substance and even surface. 
It is a neat compact grower; the flowers are of a rich scarlet, good 
form, and showy. 

The entire race of what is termed Searlet Geraniums is easy of 
cultivation. Cuttings should be taken off early in June; when rooted 
pot off singly, and as soon as the leading shoot has extended six to nine 
inches, the top must be stopped in order to induce side shoots ; this 
attention will perhaps be again necessary towards the end of summer. 
The object is to have good bnshy plants. ‘This is very essential for 
bedding plants, as well as dwarf ones for the greenhouse stage. Large 
specimens for the conservatory are easily obtained. In June or July 
eut down a young plant so as only to leave two eyes on the old wood, 
place it in an exposed situation out-doors, giving it but little water till 
new shoots have pushed ; then shake off all soil, trim the roots, and 
re-pot the plant. Set it in a frame or pit, giving it little water until it 
begins to grow. When the plant will do without shading, place it in 
the sun. Rub off all the shoots that push except two of the strongest 
and best placed, and let them be secured. As the pots get filled with 
roots re-pot. Previous to frost take the plant in-doors, give but little 
water in winter. As the shoots push in spring thin away superfluous 
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ones, and tie those left in regular order, securing the lower ones to the 
rim of the pot, and so upward in regular succession. By this attention 
a plant of any desired height may be had, and of handsome form. By 
cutting in a young plant at various times, say July, September, and 
March, and duly treated, a bloom may be had nearly all the year. 

Large plants with long shoots should have them cut back near to 
their origin, to be formed anew. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


AZALEA COCCINEA-SUPERBA.—A fine orange-red, and of excellent 
form. 

Azatea SMITHII-coccinEA.—Bright orange-red, with a purple 
tinge onthe upper segment ; good form. 

AZALEA Optima.—Fine orange, with darker blotch on upper seg- 
ment ; flower large, good form, and very showy. 

AzALKA IveryANA.—A white flower, with streaks of pink, and fine 
shape. It deserves to be in any select collection. 

AZALEA RAMENTACEA.—This small neat-growing species was sent 
from China to the Horticultural Society by Mr. Fortune. The flowers 
are white, small, and produced in umbels at the ends of the shoots. It 
is in the Society’s garden at Chiswick. 

BeRBERIS LUTEA.—Mr. Lobb discovered this fine species in Peru, 
and sent it to Messrs. Veitch. It is a neat evergreen bush, growing 
eight feet high. The flowers are produced in large clusters, of a rich 
yellow colour. It is supposed to be hardy ; if so, will prove valuable 
for the shrubbery. 

C#revus TWEEDIANA (or C. Leeanus.)—This very beautiful species 
has recently been exhibited by Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, at the 
London shows, and much admired ; its lovely orange flowers having 
a very pretty appearance. It bloomed last year in the fine collection 
at the Royal Gardens of Kew, and we then noticed it in our Magazine. 
It deserves to be grown wherever practicable. 

CaMELLIA Dryspaxit.— In a previous Volume we noticed this 
very handsome variety. It was raised from seed in the nursery estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Drysdale &Co., of Glasgow. The ground colour 
is a pretty rose, and each petal has a broad white stripe up the middle. 
The flower is a full double, and the petals of fine shape, round at the 
exterior, and free from notch, also of firm substance. ‘The plant, too, 
is a free bloomer. It will be an acquisition to any select collection. 

CrpHaLoTaxus Forrunit.—A hardy tree from China, which 
grows from forty to sixty feet high. The leaves are four inches long, 
and broad. Mr. Fortune sent it, in 1849, to Messrs. Standish and 
Noble, of Bagshot. 

CuerrantHus Marsuartir.—An hybrid wallflower, of consi- 
derable beauty, said to have been raised from seed obtained from a 
wallflower being impregnated with the fine orange-flowered Erysimum 
Perofskianum. The seedling retains the appearance of the wall- 
flower, with light green leaves, and the flowers are of a rich orange- 
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yellow colour. They have a delicious violet fragrance. It is a lovely 
plant, grows very freely, and blooms profusely. The spikes of flowers 
are nearly a foot long. 

Criaytuus Damprert.— Dampier’s Clianthus. (Synonymes, C. 
Oxleyi, Kennedya speciosa, and Donia speciosa.) This handsome 
flowering plant has been raised from seed sent from New Holland to 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, in whose nursery it has bloomed. It isa 
greenhouse perennial trailing plant. The foliage is like C. puniceus, 
pinnate, but the leaves more wide apart and larger. The flowers are 
borne in umbellate pendant heads of four or five in each. The standard 
is of a bright scarlet, with a deep purple stain at the base. The keel 
and wings are scarlet, much like those of C. puniceus. Each blossom 
is four inches across. It is said to be one of the greatest ornaments of 
the desert regions of Australia. It is readily cultivated and well 
merits a place in the greenhouse. (Figured in Paxton’s Flower Gar- 
den, No. 10.) 

CLIDANTHERA PSORALIOIDES,—This is one of a new genus of the 
pea-flowered order of plants. It is a native of New Holland, a half- 
shrubby plant. The flowers are white, and produced in spikes. It 
grows two feet high. 

GALANTHUS PLICATUS.—A much finer snowdrop than the old one 
of our gardens. The blossoms are white and green; the latter colour 
very distinct, contrasting well with the white. They are larger than 
the common kind. 

Hepycuium curysoreucum.—Golden and white garland flower. 
This is a fine old stove plant, growing four to five feet high. The 
flowers are borne in large spiked heads of numerous blossoms, each 
blossom being two to three inches across, of a pure white with a bright 
rich orange centre. They are deliciously fragrant. It blooms at the 
end of summer and autumn, and well merits a place in the stove. 
Like the tribe of Carmao it requires a good share of room. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag., 4516.) 

Hoya PURPUREA-FUsCA.—Brown purple flowered. Mr. Lobb found 
this interesting species in Java, and forwarded it to his employers, 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter. He states “it is a handsome climber, 
common in the woods at Panarang.” It has bloomed in profusion in 
the stove at Exeter. It is a twining, smooth, branching shrub. The 
flowers are produced in heads similar to the H. carnosa. The corolla 
is of an ashy-brown colour, and the centre crown of a rich purple- 
brown. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4520.) 

Hoya corracea.—Coriaceous (leathery) leaved. Mr. Lobb dis- 
covered this species in Java on Mount Salak, and it has bloomed in 
the stove at Messrs. Veitch’s nursery. It is a vigorous climber, leaves 
large, and the flowers in similar formed heads to H. carnosa, and are 
of a pale tawny-brown colour. This interesting tribe of climbing 
plants now known by botanists consists of about fifty described 
species, which are generally found inhabiting the moist woods of tro- 
pical India, and the Malayan Islands. The present species is figured 
in Bot. Mag., 4518. 

Meprnit_A MAGNIFICA.—The Magnificent. This fine species was 
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found by Mr. Lobb in Java, where it grows in the forest. It is an 
evergreen, stove, upright growing, bushy evergreen shrub, belonging 
to the natural order of Melastomads. It requires to be grown in a 
powerful moist stove heat, similar in degree to the Pitcher plants, 
This fine species has recently been exhibited at the London shows. It 
is a noble-looking plant, its massive leaves are a foot long and about 
five inches broad, of a Jeathery texture, and of the richest green. The 
flowers are borne numerously at the ends of the branches in large 
pendant panicles of nearly half a yard long. Each blossom is about 
an inch across, of a rich glossy rose colour, with purple petals, and 
large ribbed bracts near four inches long of a beautiful pink colour. 
(Figured in Paxton’s Flower Garden, No. 12.) 

Merrosiperos Buxiroiia. — Box-leaved, Allan Cunningham 
describes it, when growing in its native country, New Zealand, as “ a 
rambling shrub adhering to trees, and by its lateral roots climbing to 
the summits of the loftiest trees in the forests of Wangoara, Bay of 
Islands. In this country (at the Royal Gardens of Kew) it has a 
myrtle-like habit, five feet high, with robust branches and broad 
myrtle-like evergreen leaves. ‘lhe flowers are in heads of an inch in 
diameter, petals small, white, filaments four times the length of the 
petals, white with bright yellow anthers, It requires to be grown in 
the greenhouse during winter. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4515.) 

Mimuxus rubinus.—The colour is a rich crimson and yellow; the 
crimson forming a broad belt round the mouth of the flower. The 
inside of the flower is slightly spotted with crimson. 

MIMULUS AURANTIA SUPERBA, or Prince of Orange. The colour 
is a beautiful orange-scarlet and yellow. The former colour forming 
a broad belt round the mouth. It is slightly spotted inside. The 
flower is large, and very handsome. 

Mimuxus .—The colour is a bright yellow, with fine 
large, well-defined, velvet-crimson spots at the front of the flower, one 
spot in each division of the mouth (limb). The blossom is very large 
and handsome. 

PENTADYNAMIS INCANA.—The flowers are produced in racemes of 
a yellow colour. (Paxton’s Flower Garden). 

PENTSTEMON AZUREUS.— Azure-flowered. This very handsome 
species was discovered by Mr. Hartweg on the Sacramento Mountains 
in California, and sent by him to the Horticultural Society. It isa half- 
shrubby plant, growing half a yard to two feet high. It is a neat 
branching plant, which blooms in profusion, the spikes of flowers are 
nine inches or upwarus long. Each blossom is a little more than an 
inch long, and the neat bell-shaped tube half an inch through. The 
size of the flowers, produced in profusion, and of a beautiful azure blue 
colour, render it a handsome plant either to grow singly, or in masses 
in beds, or even in the greenhouse in pots. It deserves a place in 
every flower garden or greenhouse, being highly ornamental. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag.) 

PENTSTEMON HETEROPHYLLUS.—Variable-leaved. This beautiful 
species was discovered by Douglas in California. It is a half-shrubby 
species, growing two feet high, and the flowers are borne in long 
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spikes, Each flower is an inch and a half long. The tube is in shape 
much like the common Foxglove. The flowers are of a pretty lilac- 
pink, with the five-parted mouth of a higher colour. It blooms pro- 
fusely, and is a valuable acquisition to this charming tribe of flowers. 
Their showy character, and long-blooming season—from June to 
November—render them very valuable flower-garden ornaments. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag.) 

PrIMULA AURICULA,—Double Black Auricula. This interesting 
variety was raised on the Continent, and from thence was last year 
introduced into this country. The flowers are about an inch across, 
of a full double, and a deep purple colour. 

RHODODENDRON JASMINIFLORUM.—It is a dwarf evergreen shrub, 
having elliptic leathery leaves, two inches long. The flowers are 
produced in terminal umbels, of about a dozen flowers in each. Each 
blossom is tube-formed, an inch and a half long, with the five-parted 
end (limb) an inch across. The flowers are sweet scented. Messrs. 
Veitch possess this interesting species. 

Sympxocis JaponicA.—A fine hardy evergreen shrub, said to 
grow in the south of Japan to the size of our common ash-tree. The 
leaves are about the size of the bay-tree, and of similar form. The 
flowers are produced in clusters, of a pale yellow colour. The 
branches are much used by the inhabitants of Japan to decorate the 
shrines of their idols, its fine evergreen leaves being suitable. It has 
been introduced by Messrs. Standish and Noble into this country. 

TRECHOPLIA SUAVIS.—The sweet-flowered. This pretty species of 
orchid has recently bloomed in the collections of R. S. Holford, Esq., 
Mrs. Lawrence, and Messrs. Loddiges. The flowers are borne in short 
peduncles, two in each; petals narrow, nearly straight, white with a 
slight tinge of flesh colour. Lip very large, wavy at the margin, white 
with numerous rosy spots. Each blossom is about two and a half 
inches across. 


FLORAL EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


Since our Jast Number was published, three splendid Exhibitions of 
Flowers have been held :—By the Horticultural Society at the Gardens 
at Chiswick; the Royal Botanic Society at Regent’s Park Gardens ; 
and the Royal South London at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. The 
entire collections exhibited on each occasion were of superior merit to 
whatever were shown on any previous occasion. We should have had 
much pleasure to have remarked particularly upon all, but our space 
will not admit. We, therefore, insert such parts of the plants and 
flowers as we judge will be of most use to our readers. In each 
separate collection we give the names of the winning flowers or plants, 
and the merits of the kinds will, generally, be ascertained by the 
number of any particular one shown, 


Tue Horrticu,TuRAL Society, CHIswick, JUNE 8TH, 


PeLarconiums (Amateurs), new and first-rate in 8-inch pots : 
Ist prize, Mr. Cock, Chiswick, for Gulielma, Orion, Centurion, Mont 
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Blanc, Rosamond, Sikh; 2nd prize, Mr. Black, gardener to E. Foster, 
Esq., Clewer Manor, near Windsor, for Victory, Ariel, Constance, 
Gipsy Bride, Alonzo, Narcissus; 3rd_ prize, Mr, Staines, New-road, 
for Orion, Negress, Alonzo, Pearl, Victory, Rosamond ; 4th prize, 
Mr. Robinson, Pimlico, for Gulielma, Rosetta, Superb, Forget-me-Not, 
Negress, Pearl, Orion; (Nurserymen) 1st prize, Mr. Dobson, gardener 
to E. Beck, Esq., Isleworth, for Delicatissima, Prince Arthur, Emily, 
Mont Blanc, Rosalind, Star; 2nd prize, Mr. Bragg, Slough, for 
Gulielma, Phyllis, Centurion, Pearl, Marian, Norah ; 3rd prize, Mr. 
Gaines, Battersea, for the Nun, Centurion, Grenadier, Model, Negress, 
Mrs. Brock. 

PELARGONIUMS in 11-inch pots: (Amateurs) 1st prize, Mr. Cock, 
Chiswick, for Rosamond, Pictum, Salamander, Pearl, Centurion, Thisbe; 
(Nurserymen) 1st prize, Mr. Gaines, Battersea, for Model, Miss 
Holford, Gulielma, Negress, Aspasia, Emma. 

Fancy Prerarconiums: (Open class) 1st prize, Mr. Robinson, 
Pimlico, for Fairy Queen, Statiaskii, Queen Superb, Reine de Francais, 
Anais, Madame Miellez; 2nd prize, Mr. Gaines, Battersea, for Priam, 
Orestes, Oderata Magnifica, Hero of Surrey, Reine de Francais, 
Elegans; 8rd prize, Mr. Ambrose, Battersea, for Madame Miellez, 
Anais, Defiance, Magnifica, Ibraham Pacha, Jenny Lind ; Ath prize, 
Mr. Staines, New-road, for Queen Victoria, Madame Miellez, Bouquet 
tout fait, Statiaskii, Jehu Superb, Yeatmanniana grandiflora. 

Care PeLarcontums: Ist prize, Mr. Parker, gardener to , for 
Roseum, Elatum, Blanfordianum, Glaucifolium, Elegance, Glaucum ; 
2nd prize, Mr. George Stanley, gardener to — Berens, Esq., for 
Tricolor, Reniforme, Elatum, Flexuosum, Bicolor, Ardens ; 38rd prize, 
Mr. Staines, New-road, for Bipinnatifidum, Bicolor, Bicolor Rosea, 
Blandfordianum, Ardens, Quinquevulnerum. 

CaucroLartas: Ist prize, Mr. Gaines, Battersea, for Baron Eden, 
Astarte, Regulator, Esteem, Desperandum, Pantha; 2nd prize, Mr. 
Glendinning, Chiswick, for Full Moon, Lady Gray, Mulberry, Homer, 
Lord Cockbourn, Marquis of Abercorn; 3rd prize, Mr. Stanley, 
gardener to H. Berens, Esq., for Solicitor-General, Don Sebastian, 
Canary, Chancellor, Attraction, Beauty. A well-grown collection 
exhibited by Mr. Franklin, gardener to Mrs. Laurence, Ealing Park, 
did not obtain a prize in consequence of their being shown in too 
laree pots. 

Rosgs 1n Pors: (Amateurs) 1st prize, Alexander Rowland, Esq., for 
Aspasia, Augustine, Mouchelet, Queen, Mrs. Bosanquet, Coupe de Hebe, 
Blanch Fleur, Comte de Paris, Goubault, Marquis de Ailso, Doctor 
Marx, Hybrid Perpetual, Lanei; 2nd prize, Mr, Roser, gardener 
to — Bradbury, Esq., for Eugene Beauharnais, Aubernon, Marquis 
Bocella, Duchess of Buccleuch, Beauty of Billiard, La Dauphine, 
Devoniensis, Mrs. Elliott, La Reine, Marjolin du Luxemburgh, Las 
Cases, Coupe de Hebe; 3rd prize, Mr. Terry, gardener to Lady Puller, 
for Mrs. Bosanquet, Aubernon, Boule de Nanteuil, Charles Duval, 
Eliza Sauvage, Coupe de Hebe, Las Cases, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Parfait, Duchess of Sutherland, Fulgens, Princess Marie ; (ersery- 
men) 1st prize, Messrs. Lane, Berkhampstead, for Duke of Devonshire, 
Comtesse Mole, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Queen, Comte de Paris, 
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Baronne Provost, Miellez, Devoniensis,| Emperor, Probus, Celine, 
Souvenir, d’un Ami, Marie de Champlouis ; 2nd prize, Mr. Francis, 
of Hertford, for Fulgens, Minette, Madame Laffay, Coupe de Hebe, 
Triomphe de Laqueue, Blairii, Las Cases, Mrs. Elliott, Daphne, 
Mirabile, Aubernon, Captain Sissolet. 

For Twenty-Five VARIETIES OF CuT Roses, Mr. Terry, gardener 
to Lady Puller, 1st prize, for some fine clean blooms; also Ist prize for 
Cut Yellow Roses—the yellows were, Harrisonii Single, Ditto Double, 
Persian Yellow, Banksia, Williams’ Yellow, Comtesse de Cazes. 

Ye titow Roses exhibited by Messrs. Lane in pots were Queen 
Victoria, Persian Yellow, Pellonia, Smith’s Yellow, Viscomtesse de 
Cazes, Harrisonii. Yellow Roses, Francis’s, were Double Yellow, 
Harrisonii, Elise Sauvage, Le Pactole, Pauline Plantier, Viscomtesse 
de Cazes. 

In collections of 20 Srove Anp GREENHOUSE PLANTS, the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing 
Park, for a group, beautifully bloomed, and, with perhaps two excep- 
tions, exhibiting the very best cultivation. At the back stood an 
enormous Epacris grandiflora (not the same plant which was exhibited 
in May), well furnished with foliage and blossoms to the very pot; 
supporting it on one side was an immense Polygala acuminata, quite a 
mass of purple flowers, and on the other, an equally fine Coleonema 
rubrum. In front were Ixora coccinea, richly ornamented with noble 
heads of scarlet flowers; the purple blossomed variety of Aphelexis 
macrantha, the best of all the Everlastings ; a pyramidal Eriostemon 
buxifolium, a well-flowered Pimelea spectabilis, at’ least 4 feet across 
and as much in height; Erica Bergiana, 3 feet high and as much 
through, covered with small round rosy-purple blossoms; the clear 
yellow Allamanda grandiflora, the blossoms of which suffered much 
from exposure, the plant having been brought out of a close warm 
house; Epacris miniata, by far the most brilliant of the genus; a 
beautiful blue Leschenaultia, and a plant of the red variety, forming 
quite a globe of flowers; a capital bush of the rosy-pink Pimelea 
Hendersoni, a yellow Cape Heath, the fragrant Adenandra, a small 
Chorozema ovata, loosely supported on a few sticks so as to form a 
well-flowered little bush; the sweet-scented Sphenotoma gracilis, 
Franciscea acuminata, and Azalea variegata. The second prize was 
awarded to Mr. Cole, gardener to H. Collyer, Esq., of Dartford, for 
evenly grown plants, approaching so closely the perfection of those 
from Ealing Park that when they were first staged in the morning some 
persons imagined that they would be placed first. At the top was an 
Allamanda Schottii, with bright yellow blossoms, nearly 6 inches 
across, and in front an excellent Stephanotis floribunda, also beautiful 
plants of Dipladenia erassinoda, Pimelea Hendersoni, Ixora coccinea 
and crocata, Gledstane’s Azalea, a large spreading Pimelea decussata, 
the Box-leaved Eriostemon, not very thickly flowered ; two capital 
Everlastings, a good plant of the red-blossomed Leschenaultia, the 
beautiful Echites splendens, with six open flowers on it; Sphenotoma 
gracilis, Chironia glutinosa, Chorozema Henchmanni, Crowea saligna, 
a good plant, but insufficiently in bloom; the showy Clerodendron 
squamatum, and a Cape Heath, <A third collection was contributed 
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by Messrs. Frazer, of Lea-bridge. 1t consisted of the large-flowered 
Epacris, two red Azaleas, Ixora coccinea, Chorozema varium, the 
yellow-blossomed Hibbertia Cunninghami, Erica Cavendishii, and a 
variety of E, Linneoides, Polygala acuminata, an Everlasting, Hen- 
derson’s Pimelea, the white-flowered Lachnza Eriocephala, Gompho- 
lobium polymorphum, in the shape of a dwarf bush, supported by a 
few sticks; Franciscea acuminata, Boronia pinnata, the Jasmine-like 
Rhynchospermum. and Hypocalymna robustum.—Mr, Pamplin, of 
Lea-bridge-road, sent a fourth group, in which were the opposite- 
leaved Polygala, a large white Heath, the woolly Pimelea (P. lanata), 
Epacris miniata, the brilliant red Azalea called Optima, a neat well- 
flowered Erica cubica minor, the Box-leaved Eriostemon, two Vincas, 
the fragrant Stephanotis floribunda, and a few other plants. 

In collections of 15 Stove anp GREENHOUSE Puants, the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., 
of Cheam. In this group we remarked well-managed plants of the 
large-flowered Allainanda, Rondeletia speciosa, Stephanotis floribunda, 
the best of all climbers for the roof or stove, when it can be planted 
out in the bed; Epacris miniata, two Helichrysums, Sphenotoma 
gracilis, the opposite-leaved Polygala, Wilson’s excellent variety of 
Erica tricolor, Chorozema varium, Leschenaultia formosa, Hen- 
derson’s Pimelea, Erica depressa, Ixora coccinea, and the variegated 
Azalea. 

In the class of 10 Srove AnD GREENHOUSE PLANTs there were 
seven exhibitors, all of whom sent creditable collections. A Gold 
Banksian Medal was awarded to Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. 
Farmer, Esq., of Cheam, for large and well-managed plants of Polygala 
oppositifolia, Allamanda cathartica, Epacris grandiflora, the Anemone- 
leaved Boronia, a purple Everlasting, Leschenaultia formosa, and the 
best variety of L. Biloba; Sphenotoma gracilis; a small Ixora 
coccinea, with thirteen fine heads of flowers, and the showy Medinilla 
speciosa. A second prize was assigned to Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. 
Coster, Esq., of Streatham, for a group in which were a beautiful 
Erica Westphalingia, quite a mass of bright crimson blossoms; E. 
Cavendishii, a red Azalea gracilis, a large bush of the opposite-leaved 
Polygala, the white-blossomed Pavetta caffra, Boronia serrulata, 
Azalea variegata, a purple-flowered Helichrysum, and Leschenaultia 
formosa. 

In collections of six SrevE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, the first 
prize was awarded to Mr, Kinghorn, gardener to the Earl of Kil- 
morey, {Orleans House, Twickenham, for a large and fine Erica 
Cavendishii in a tub, the large-flowered Epacris, a flat and spreading 
Azalea Gledstanesii, Leschenaultia formosa, a little cone of flowers; 
Aphelexis humilis, and a charming bush of the violet-blossomed 
Tremandra verticillata. 

Hericurysums: collections were shown by Messrs. Green (1), 
Young (2), Cole (3), and Stanley (4). In these we remarked 
Aphelexis sesamoides purpurea, humilis, and its large flowered variety, 
argentea ; macrantha purpurea, spectabilis grandiflora, and Phzenocoma 
proliferum, 

Orcuips: fine as these were in May, they were far excelled both in 
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quality and quantity on Saturday last. Mr. Holford’s gardener, 
Bassett, produced a Camarotis purpurea 5 feet in height, quite a 
pyramid of purple flowers from the top to the bottom. This formed, 
as well it might, an object of general admiration. Scarcely inferior 
to it was an Odontoglossum citrosmum in the collection of Mr. Mylam, 
gardener to §. Rucker, Esq. This had five glorious spikes of flowers 
on it, and they were most beautifully coloured, Indeed, the amount 
of colour which they possessed formed a distinguishing characteristic 
of all Mr. Mylam’s productions. His yellows were decidedly yellows, 
his purples purples, and his pinks pinks. Each colour, whatever it 
might be, was ‘‘ brought distinctly out.” By this means, even Vanda 
cristata, usually a dingy-looking plant, was, in Mr. Mylam’s hands, 
really charming. But in addition to his plants exhibiting to the best 
advantage all the colours which they naturally possessed, they were 
capitally cultivated and flowered ; and on this account richly deserved 
the large Gold Medal which was awarded them. ‘The group com- 
prised, in addition to the Odontoglossum citrosmum and Vanda 
cristata above alluded to, Cattleya violacea, with six spikes of hand- 
some flowers; C. Mossi, with from seventeen to twenty expanded 
blossoms; the true C. intermedia, C. candida, Dendrobrium formosum, 
with some twenty blossoms on it, large and beautiful; the rare Anguloa 
Clowesii, with three yellow blossoms; a copiously bloomed Barkeria 
spectabilis, in a wire basket ; the same excellent Saccolabium praemor- 
sum that was produced on the 18th of May, still in perfection; the 
rare Aerides maculosom, and Odontoglossum Karwinskii; the large 
flowered Butterfly plant (Phalenopsis grandiflora), Cypripedium bar- 
batum, a large Aerides affine, A. odoratum, a tall Vanda teres, and 
Brassia verrucosa. 

Care Heatus were plentiful, well cultivated, and finely flowered. 
Those in 11-inch pots consisted mostly of small plants ; but they were 
generally perfect examples of good Heath growing. In collections of 
ten varieties, a first prize was awarded to Mr. Smith, gardener to 
J. Quilter, Esq., of Norwood, for beautiful plants of elegans, Bergiana, 
vestita coccinea, v. alba, suaveolens, Cavendishii, metulzeflora, per- 
spicua, Westphalingia, and Bruneoides. Second, Mr. Mylam, gardener 
to S. Rucker, Esq., for tricolar rubra, t. Wilsonii, Cavendishii, hali- 
cacaba, jasminoides, ventricosa hirsuta v. grandiflora inflata rubra, &e. 
Mr. Cole was third, with Cavendishii, Wilson’s tricolor, t. rubra, 
Bergiana, gemmifera, and splendens. Among Nurserymen, Mr. Epps 
was first, with good plants of splendens, perspicua nana, vestita coccinea, 
propendens, ventricosa alba, ampullacea vittata, Cavendishii, tricolor 
dumoso, and ventricosa coccinea minor. Messrs. Rollisson, who were 
second, had ventricosa hirsuta, v. preegnans-superba, v. breviflora, v. 
grandiflora, Cavendishii, tricolor, amabilis, Beaumontiana, and ampul- 
Jacea nana. Messrs. Veitch were third, with densa, a distinct looking 
species; rubella, a minute rosy-flowered kind; splendens, depressa, 
florida, ventricosa grandiflora, Cavendishii, and metulzflora. Messrs. 
Fairbairn produced perspicua nana, tricolor, depressa, Bergiana, Caven- 
dishii, mutabilis, elegans, Beaumontiana, and ventricosa breviflora. 
Mr. Epps showed three pretty seedlings; one more especially, called 
tricolor Eppsii, is a promising flower. 
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SrveLr Specimens consisted of splendid plants of Aphelexis pur- 
purea and of Erica depressa, from Mr. May, gardener to E, Goodhart, 
Esq.; a charming Indigofera decora, from Mr. Ivison, gardener to the 
Duchess Dowager of Northumberland, at Syon; the best variety of the 
blue Leschenaultia, from Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence ; 
Aphelexis humilis, from Mr. Bruce ; Pimelea decussata, from Mr. Hill, 
gardener to T. Davies, Esq. ; Polygala acuminata, from Mrs. Lawrence ; 
an Everlasting and Chironia glutinosa, from Mr. Cole; Erica depressa, 
from Mr. Green; the same species of Cape Heath, from Messrs. 
Fairbairn ; Epiphyllum Jenkinsoni, from Mr. Collins, gardener to 
Mr. Elliotson, of Clapham, and a large Coleonema, from Mr. Terry, 
gardener to Lady Puller. 


“ Roya Boranicat Society, Recent’s Park. 


PrLarGconiums (Amateurs) : for collections of twelve new first-rate 
and distinct varieties, grown in 8-inch pots, Ist prize, Mr. Cock, of 
Chiswick, Forget-me-Not, Star, Centurion, Salamander, Mars, Peril, 
Arion, Rosamond, Sikh, Cruenta, Gulielma, and Grandiflora; 2nd prize, 
to Mr. Black, gardener to E. Foster, Esq., of Windsor, for Alderman, 
Lamartine, Lalla Rookh, Armida Improved, Norah, Victory, Con- 
stance, Gipsey Bride, Alonza, Ariel, Narcissus, and Conspicuum. 
Mr. Staines and Mr. Robinson were made equal, priority being a 
difficulty to arrive at in these collections. Mr. Staines showed Marian, 
Lamartine, Negress, Forget-me-Not, Pearl, Victory, Orion, Rosamond, 
Star, Alonzo, Lalla Rookh, and Norah. Mr. Robinson’s collection in 
cluded Gulielma, Star, Forget-me-Not, Chimbarazo, Pearl, Orion, 
Negress, Gustavus, Sun Down, Rosetta Superb, Cassandra, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. (Nurserymen’s Class): 1st prize to Mr. Dobson, 
gardener to Mr. Beck, for Symmetry, Star, Emily, Delicatissima, 
Emilie, Governor, Rosa, Mont Blane, Agatha, Centurion, Sarah, and 
Cupy; 2nd prize to Mr. Brag, of the Star Nursery, Slough, for 
Princess, Centurion, Phyllis, Conspicuum, Lalla Rookh, Correggio, 
Marian, Norah, Narcissus, Gulielma, Bertha, and Pearl; 3rd prize to 
Mr.Gaines, of Battersea, for Centurion, Adonis, Noblissima, Negress, 
Sikh, Model, Grandiflora, Mrs. Beck, The Nun, Gulielma, Crusader, 
and Grenadier. In collections of six, large pots (Open Class): Ist prize 
to Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, for Thisbe, Centurion, Salamander, The 
Pearl, Rosamond, and Pictum; 2nd prize to Mr. Parker, gardener to 
J. H. Aughton, Esq., of Roehampton, for Orion, Matilda, Forget-me- 
Not, Aurora, Zenobia, and Negress; 38rd prize to Mr. Gaines, of 
Battersea, for Gulielma, Lord Warden, Aspasia, Forget-me-Not, Miss 
Holford, and White Surrey. 

Fancy PeLtarconiums (Amateurs): 1st prize to Mr. Robinson, of 
Pimlico, for Anais, Bouquet tout fait, Statiaskii, Jenny Lind, Empress, 
and Magnifica ; 2nd prize to Mr. Staines, for Yeatmanniana grandiflora, 
Queen Victoria, Statiaskii, Madame Miellez, Jehu Superb, and Bouquet 
tout fait; 3rd prize to Mr. Miller, gardener to R. Mosley, Esq., for 
Woodsinii, Statiaskii, Jehu Improved, Rossotii, Yeatmanniana grandi- 
flora, and Madame Miellez. (Nurserymen’s Class): 2nd prize to Mr. 
Ambrose, for Reine de Francais, Formosa, Magnifica, Jenny Lind, 
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Fairy Queen, Picturata, Ambrose’s seedlings; Mr. Henderson, of St. 
John’s Wood, and Mr. Gaines, of Battersea, were placed equal, 3rd 
prize being awarded to both; Mr. Henderson showed Queen Vic- 
toria, Anais, Amelia, Albon, Mrs. Loudon, and Fairy Queen; Mr. 
Gaines, Anais, Reine de Francais, General Jung, Madame Rosati, 
Priam, and Orestes. 

Care Perxarconiums: Ist prize to Mr. Parker, for Elatum, 
Glaucum, Flexuosum, Bicolor, Blandiflorianum, Elegance, Glauci- 
folium, and Erectum; 2nd prize to Mr. Staines, for Bicolor rosea, 
Bipinnatifidum, Blandiflorianum, Flexuosum, Bicolor, Ardens, and 
Quinquevulnerum; 3rd prize to Mr. Stanley, gardener to H. Berens, Esq., 
for Ardens, Elatum, Flexuosum, Bicolor, Sepeflorens, and Tricolor. 

Rosrs, in Pots: (Amateurs) : Ist prize to Mr. Terry, gardener to 
Lady Puller, Herts, for Baronne Provost, Souvenir de Malmaison, 
Brennus, Marquis Bocella, Madame Hardy, Robin Hood, Coupe 
d’Hebe, aud Comtesse Mole; 2nd prize to Mr. Roser, gardener to 
— Bradbury, Esq., Streatham, for La Reine, Miss Glege, Beauty 
of Billiard, Duchess of Buccleugh, Marquis Bocella, La Dauphine, 
Mrs. Elliott, and Eugene Beauharnais ; 3rd prize to A. Rowland, Esq., 
Kent, for Duke de Chartres, Blanche fleur, Persian yellow, Devoni- 
ensis, Comte de Paris, Queen, Coup d’Hebe, ‘and Madame Plantier, 
(Nurserymen’s Class): 1st prize to Messrs. Lane, of Berkhamstead, 
for Devoniensis, Fauvier, Souvenir de Malmaison, Paul Perros, 
Miss Glegg, Great Western, Madame Plantier, Chenedole, Comtesse 
Mole, Souvenir @un Ami, and Miellez; 2nd prize to Messrs. Paul, 
of Cheshunt, for Duke of Cambridge, Baronne Prevost, Madame 

*Nerad, Charles Duval, Mrs. Bosanquet, Leopold de Beaufremont, 
Belle Marie, William Jesse, Niphetas, Madame Laffay, Paul Perras, 
and Augustine Mauchelat ; 3rd prize to Messrs. Francis, of Hertford: 
Hybrid Perpetuals—for Lane, Fulgens, Pauline Plantier, La Cossar, 
Chenedole Due de Cazes, Coupe d’Hebe, Mrs. Elliott, William Jesse, 
Mirabilo, Madame Laffay, and Belle de Cyr. 

YeEtiow Roses, 1n Pots: Ist prize to Messrs. Lane, for Pellonia, 
Persian Yellow, Queen Victoria, Clara Wendell, Harrisonii, Smith’s 
Yellow, Vicomtesse de Cazes, and Tea Yellow; 2nd prize to Messrs, 
Francis, for Persian Yellow, Smith’s Yellow, La Pactole, Vicomtesse 
de Cazes, Pauline Plantier, and Harrisonii. 

For Cur Rosss, in fifty varieties, the 1st prize was awarded to Mr. 
Terry, and the 2nd prize to Mr. Roser. 

CatcroLanrras: Ist prize to Mr. Henderson, of Pineapple-place, 
for Park, Mount Beauty, Incumara, Umbrosa, Coronata, Laura, and 
Resplendens ; 2nd prize to Mr. Catleugh, gardener to Mrs. Griffiths, 
Avenue-road, for Carreglwyd, Lord Fullerton, Athlisle, Catherine, 
Earl Roslyn, and Marion; 3rd’ prize to Mr. Franklin, gardener to 
Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, for Isabella, Queen Victoria, Ele- 
gans, Earl Roslyn, Earl Dalhousie, Lord of Islen; 4th prize to Mr, 
Layton, Fulham-road, Hammersmith, for Layton’s Blanche, Valley, 
Emperor, Eliza, Emily, and Julia. 

Pansies: Ist prize to Mr. Turner, of Slough, for Lucy Neal, 
Queen of England, Ophelia, Marchioness of Lothian (seedling), Con- 
stellation, Climax, Viceroy (seedling), Goliath, Mrs, Beck, Sambo, 
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Bellona, Mr. Beck, Garrett’s Seedling, Addison, Lord Hardinge, 
Thisbe, Supreme, White Sergeant, Zabdi, Milton, Jenny Lind; 2nd 
prize to Mr. Bragg, for Bellona, Duchess of Rutland, Lucy Neal, Sir 
Robert Peel, Juventa, Aurora, Thisbe, Magnificent, White Sergeant, 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, Emma, Eliza, Salamander, Mrs. Beck, Clio, 
Helen, Punch, Milton, and Supreme. 

RanunevwuseEs: Ist prize to Mr. Tyso: Dr. Channing, Berinus, 
Conspicua, Apollo, Amasis, Lentula, Brennus, Gomer, Festus, Apollo 
(dark), Eliza, Dido, Princess, Homer, Enchanter, Alexis, Horatio, 
Comtesse, Plaisance, Delectus, Saladin, Tysonia, Captivator, Saressa, 
Niobe, Temeraire, Bouquet, and two or three other very pretty 
varieties ; 2nd prize to Mr. Keynes, for Elizabeth, Wellington, Con- 
queror, Miss Strong, Bellona, Village Maid, Bonny Jane, Mrs. Marten, 
Dr. Horner, Ruby Ellen, Sarah Cremona, St. Andrews, Dr. Bowring, 
Orpheus, and some other exquisite flowers we were prevented from 
noticing in the hurry of the moment. 

Fucustas: lst prize to Mr. Tivey, gardener to — Aiguelin, Esq., 
Hertford, for Sir Robert Peel, Duke of Cambridge, Napoleon, 
White Perfection, Emerald, and Comte de Boileau. Certificates 
were awarded to Mr. Bragg’s seedling Pansy Joseph Hunt, Mr. 
Henderson’s seedling Calceolaria Horatio, Mr. Ager’s fancy Pe- 
largonium Formosissima, and Mr. Ambrose’s Prince Arthur. Mr. 
Henderson also obtained a certificate for a Calceolaria named Mrs, 
Stanley. 

Couuections oF Firreen Care Heatus.—lst prize to Mr. Mylam, 
gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth. ‘This collection was allowed 
to be the finest ever yet exhibited, every plant being quite healthy and* 
full of bloom. Erica elegans stricta, was a perfect beauty, both in form 
and colour; only 2 feet high, but 3 feet across. E. vasiflora, a large 
plant in the best order; 3 feet by 3 feet. . favoides elegans, most 
beautiful; 24 feet by 24 feet. E. suaveolens, a fragrant species, very 
well got up; 24 feet by 24 feet. EE. mutabilis, a complete mass of 
flowers; 2 feet by 2 feet. EE. tortilleeflora, a rare specimen, not quite 
in perfect bloom; 2 feet by 2 feet. E. Hartnellii, very high coloured, 
full of flower; 3 feet by 3 feet. EE. aristata major, rather sinall, but 
excellent in bloom ; 14 feet by 14 feet. E. ventricosa coccinea minor ; 
3 feet by 3 feet; 2nd prize to Mr. Smith, gardener to W. Quilter, Esq., 
of Norwood. Erica elegans stricta, a fine plant, but not so full of bloom 
as the preceding; 2 feet by 3 feet. E. fastigiata lutescens, a good spe- 
cimen; 2 feet by 3 feet. E. Beaumontia, a large plant, well flowered ; 
3 feet by 3 feet. EE. favoides elegans, finely bloomed ; 2 feet by 3 feet. 
E. perspicua nana, a large bush, completely covered with bloom; 4 
feet by 4 feet. E. favoides purpurea, novel and fine; 3 feet by 24 feet ; 
3rd prize to Mr. Cole, gardener to — Collyer, Esq., Dartford. The 
following were the best—Erica mutabilis, finely flowered; 2 feet by 2 
feet. KE. ampullucea vittata; 3 feet by 2 feet. E. ventricosa superba ; 
23 feet by 2 feet. E. ventricosa coccinea minor; 2 feet by 2 feet, E. 
vestita rosea; 3 feet by 2 feet. E. Cavendishii; 5 feet by 2 feet. 

Couuections oF TwetveE—Vurserymen only —The lst prize was 
awarded by the judges to Messrs. Rollisson, Tooting (the justice of this 
award was disputed by several connoisseurs, who declared, in our pre- 
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sence, that the second ought to have been first; it is certain Mr. 
Veitch’s collection was generally better bloomed). Messrs. Rollisson’s 
heaths were large, fine specimens, and most of them finely in flower. 
We noticed the following :—Erica fastigiata lutescens, a good specimen; 
25 feet by 3 feet. E. nitida, a neat, well flowered plant; 2 feet by 2 
feet. E. Beaumontia, exceedingly well bloomed ; 24 feet by 22 feet. 
E. Cavendishii, a large, fine plant, in good health, but scarcely in bloom ; 
4 feet by 4 feet. E. viridis, very rare; 2 feet by 2 feet. E. perspicua 
nana, very fine; 2 feet by 2 feet; 2nd prize to Messrs. Veith and Sons, 
Exeter. Handsome, well grown, and freely flowered plants, especially 
Erica propendens, a dense bush, covered with flowers; 3 feet by 3 feet. 
E. ventricosa coccinea minor, fine; 2 feet by 2 feet. E. depressa, very 
finely bloomed ; 24 feet by 23 feet. E. tortilleelora, a well managed, 
finely bloomed plant; 2} feet by 2 feet. E. mundula and E. perspicua 
nana, both pretty little bushes, densely flowered ; 2 feet by 2 feet; 3rd 
prize to Messrs. Fairbairn, Clapham. The following were excellent :— 
Erica mutabilis, densely flowered; 2 feet by 2 feet. E. Syndriana, a 
rather new heath, beautifully grown; 3 feet by 2 feet. E. suaveolens ; 
4 feet by 3 feet. EE. vestita alba, very large, full of bloom; 4 feet by 
4 feet. E. Beaumontia, thin, but full of bloom; 3 feet by 24 feet. 


Roya Souta Lonpon FLoricuLttTurAL Society ExHIBition 


Was held at the Surrey Gardens on June 19th. We have not space 
this month to do more than give an abstract of the plants and flowers 
shown, similar to what we have done in the cases of the Horticultural 
‘and Royal Botanic Societies exhibitions. An additional interest was 
given to this meeting by reason of the Annual Seedling Pelargonium 
exhibition being arranged to take place on the occasion. 

The subscribers to the Seedling Pelargonium Fund state their object 
to be “ the improvement of the Pelargonium in form, novelty, brilliancy, 
and beauty in colouring, freedom of bloom, and general habit of the 
plant.” On this occasion six prizes were offered, the first 5/., second 
4l., &c. The merits of the two best flowers shown, were considered equal 
by the judges, and two second-class prizes were awarded to them, viz., 
4l. each. The same decision was come to with the two next best, as to 
equal merits, and 3/. each was awarded. No prizes were awarded for 
the other flowers exhibited. The two best were Asax (Hoyle’s).— 
Upper petals velvet-maroon, having a narrow edging of fiery crimson ; 
lower petals a pinkish purple; the flower being large, and the foot- 
stalks very firm, the heads of bloom stand above the foliage, and render 
it very showy. The petals are of good substance, and even at the 
edges. 

ll Riva. (Black’s).—Upper petals velvet-maroon, edged with 
fiery crimson; lower petals a deep rose colour; the centre is bright, 
nearly white; the flower is of middle size, and excellent form. 

The two second best :—INCOMPARABLE (Beck’s).— Upper petals 
a rich fiery red, with a very distinct black spot; lower petals same 
colour ; flower large and showy. Mr. Beck’s seedlings are generally 
remarkable for having petals of firm substance, this variety, however, 
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is not equal in this particular to most others sent out by him, and in 
consequence the edges are slightly crumpled. It is nevertheless a very 
distinct and showy variety. 

Ocrtiatrum (Hoyle’s).—Upper petals a large dark-shaded blotch, 
with a broad edging of rosy-flesh colour; lower petals.a rosy-flesh, 
having in the centre of each a very distinct dark spot, rendering it very 
handsome, and a near approach to what are now classed as fancy 
varieties, centre of flower nearly white; it is of medium size, good 
form, and firm petals. The plant blooms profusely. It will always 
be admired for its distinctive beauty. 

The following varieties were shown, but no prizes awarded to 
them :— 

Masor Domo (Beck’s).—The flower is extraordinarily large, and of 
firm substance; upper petals a rosy-flesh, with a large spot of maroon- 
velvet ; lower petals pinky-flesh colour; centre of flower nearly white ; 
the flower is not of good outline, but very showy. 

CarpinaL (Hoyle’s).—Upper petals having a large blotch of velvet 
shading off to scarlet; lower petals scarlet ; it is very showy, and will 
rank well as a second-rate variety. 

Prince Artour.—Upper petals large, dark clouded blotch shading 
off to flesh colour; lower ones flesh colour, centre white; petals of 
firm substance. 

ZANETTE (Hoyle’s).— Flower large; upper petals large, dark 
clouded blotch with scarlet margin ; lower petals a rosy-scarlet ; it is 
avery showy variety. 

AGatuE.—Upper petals a large dark spot shading off with red and 
scarlet margin; lower ones lilac; the flower is of medium size but very 

rett 
F Stix Mercer.—Upper petals a large dark blotch edged with rose; 
lower ones flesh colour. 

Rosa.—Upper petals dark spot, shading off with scarlet ; lower ones 
a bright rosy-scarlet. 

Van Srry (Foster’s)—Upper petals a large clouded blotch edged 
with fiery-scarlet; lower ones a bright rosy-crimson. Centre light. 
A very showy variety, and will be an acquisition to any collection 
on that account. 

Pinxs.—It was too early for them; most of those shown were out 
of true character. (urserymen’s Class) : twenty-four blossoms: 1st 
prize, Mr. Norman, of Woolwich; Read’s Jenny Lind, Lady Dart- 
mouth, Musqueteer, Harriet, Smith’s Goliah, Young’s Lady Mildmay, 
Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Hilyer’s Goliah, Elridge’s No. 10, Smith’s 
Diana, Garrett’s Alpha, Willmer’s Surplus, Hodges’ Melona, 
Henbrey’s Rubens, Young’s Winchester Rival, White’s Warden and 
Duchess of Kent, Omega, Elridge’s Pickwick, Hodges’ Gem, Coster’s 
Alfred Morrison, King of Purples, Willmer’s Laura, and Giddy’s 
Jenny Lind. 2nd prize, Mr. Ward, Woolwich; Kerr’s Harriett, 
Smith’s Goliah, Bell’s Henry, Winchester Rival, Melona, Parke’s 
Jenny Lind, Miss Jane, John Neville, Double X, Laura, Twyford 
Rival, Harkforward, John Dickson, Diana, Wonder, King of Purples, 
Brilliant, Duchess of Kent, Hodges’ Gem, Alpha, Blackheath Hero, 
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Susannah, Read’s Jenny Lind, and Lord Valentia. 3rd prize, Mr. Wil- 
mer, Sunbury; Rubens, Lord Valentia, Star, Prima Donna, Queen of 
Purples, Coronation, Bate’s No. 9, John Hampden, Benjamin, Henry, 
Princess Royal, Brinklow’s Gem, Goliah, Laura, Brilliant, Ruby, Read’s 
Jenny Lind, Miss Jeans, Duke of Northumberland, Lord Norris, 
Wilmer’s No. 1, Suwarrow, Melona, Lord Hardinge. (Amateurs? 
Class): twelve kinds; Ist prize, J. Edwards, Esq., Holloway ; Benja- 
min, Winchester Rival, Morning Star, Rubens, Mrs. Herbert, Laura, 
Melona, King of Purples, Blackheath Rival, Read’s Jenny Lind, 
Joseph Sturge, and Duchess of Kent. 2nd prize, Mr. Ellis, Wool- 
wich; Goliah, Jenny Lind, Fanny, Alfred Morrison, Melona, King of 
Purples, Harriett, Hodges’ Gem, Winchester Rival, Laura, Narbo- 
rough Buck, Hardstone’s Prince Albert. 3rd prize, Mr. Halladay ; 
Kirtland’s Prince Albert, Duchess of Marlborough, Rubens, Jenny 
Lind, Mrs. Gray, Eliza, Winchester Rival, Harriett, Brilliant, Laura, 
Harkforward, and Lord Valentia. 

Ranuncutuses.—Of this lovely flower there were fourteen stands 
exhibited, most of them in excellent condition. (Murserymen’s Class) : 
twenty-four varieties; lst prize, Mr. Tyso, of Wallingford ; Festus, 
Captivation, Mrs. Neilson, Sabine, Demosthenes, Amasis, Queen, 
William Penn, Melange, Charlotte, Edgar, Dark Apollo, Crimson 
Apollo, Temeraire, Village Maid, Naxara, Coronation, Croesus, Mrs. 
Veriatt, Alexis, Gomer, Suaviter. 2nd prize, Mr. Franklin, Isling- 
ton; Nomius, Rob Roy, Prince Albert, Dr. Franklin, Lord John 
Russell, Apollo, Mrs. Wyse, Veriatt, Princess Royal, Marshal Soult, 
Elizabeth, Burns, Nonpareil, Eliza, Annette, Atlas, Charlotte, Dr. 
Gardiner, Harold, Melange des Beau, Eliza, Jerome, Arricheon. 
8rd prize, Mr. R. Hook, Brixton; Parody, Triumphans, Dolphin, 
Alice Maude, Marshal Soult, Beauty of Suffolk, Rhododendron, Ama- 
ryllis, Princess, Mary Queen of Scots, Milo, Wonder, Catherine, Vil- 
lage Maid, Clarissa, Alexander, Albemarle, Duchess of Leeds, Tel- 
lissima, Louisetta, Darling, Danubas, Bathsheba. (Amateurs’ Class) : 
twelve varieties; Mr. Airzee, lst prize; Victory, Claudine, Bijou, 
President, Jenny Lind, Ferdinand, Herald, Theresa, June, Ariel, 
Miranda, and Britannia; all seedlings of his own except Herald. 2nd 
prize, Mr. Reeves; Demosthenes, Rob Roy, Belvedere, Orange Boven, 
Burns, Princess Royal, Queen, Herald, Dilectus, Lord John Russell, 
and two not known. 38rd prize, Mr. Gurney, Bethnal-green ; Elizabeth, 
Galatin, Charlotte, Veriatt, Nemesis, Burns, Scarlet and Gold, Herald, 
Rob Roy, Prince Albert, Hummums, and Beauty. 

Exquisite.—Upper petals white ground with rosy-purple spot, 
becoming lighter to the centre ; lower petals white with a rosy-purple 
bar across the middle of each petal; second-rate excellence. 

Puriry.—Upper petals crimson-purple with a white margin; lower 
ones white with a purple bar; second rate. 

Manrion.—Upper petals very dark with a white margin; lower 
ones white with a rosy-red bar ; second rate. 

Buack Prince. — A very dark flower, more so than La Belle 
Afrique ; second rate. 

Beauty or Sr. Joun’s Woop.—Upper petals a bright rosy-purple 
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with a white margin; lower ones white with a rosy-purple bar; centre 
of flower white ; second rate. 

Prince Atsert.—Upper petals a rich dark crimson with white 
margin; lower ones white with a veined bar of purple; at the centre 
of each petal a dark spot ; very good form and handsome flower. 

Princess Royau.—Upper petals rosy-purple with white margin ; 
lower ones white with a very distinct rosy-purple bar ; second rate. 

Orator.—Upper petals, very dark with a white margin; lower 
ones white with a very distinct dark spot at the centre of each ; second 
rate. 

CLEopATRA.—Upper petals very dark, with a narrow margin of 
white ; lower ones white, with a rosy crimson bar; second rate. 

Ne pius Uttrra.—Upper petals dark with a white margin; lower 
white, with a broad bar of rosy-purple; centre of flower white; second 
rate; a very free bloomer. 

Bette Maria.—Upper petals a dark maroon with a very clear 
white margin; lower petals white with a purple spot on each; second 
rate. 

GaiEeTy.—Upper petals dark velvet with a white margin; lower 
petals white with purple spot ; second rate. 

Apa.—Upper petals rosy-purple with white margin; lower, white 
with purple spot ; good form. 

Gipsy Quren.—Upper petals, dark velvet shaded with crimson, 
and a white margin ; lower, white, a slight spot of purple ; second rate. 

Formosissima.— Upper petals crimson-purple with white margin ; 
lower ones white with a broad veined bar of purple ; second rate. 

Brunette.—Upper petals dark maroon, with white margin; lower 
ones flesh colour with a dark spot at the centre of each; good form. 

Ca.iBANn.-— Upper petals maroon with white edge; lower ones 
white with a bar and spot across the middle; third rate. 

Ricuarp Cospen.—Upper petals dark maroon, with white margin ; 
lower white with a broad veined bar of purple ; centre white; third rate. 

Bette Marra.—Upper petals dark maroon, with a clear white 
margin; lower petals white with purple spot. 

Fiusu.—Upper petals rosy-salmon tinged with purple, margin 
lighter ; lower ones white with rosy purple bar ; centre light ; third rate. 

The above new seedlings were exhibited by sundry persons, but no 
prizes were offered for this class of flowers. As some, if not all, of 
the above will be offered for sale next season, we deemed it right to 
give the particular colours and merits of each, as a guide to any of 
our readers desirous of purchasing new varieties. 


REMARKS ON LATE FLOWERING AND EARLY FORCING 
PELARGONIUMS. 


Mr. H. Rosier, of Brookland’s Nursery, Blackheath, writes in the 
Magazine of Botany for June 8th, “ that if cuttings of Geraniums 
(Pelargoniums) which have been forced and the wood partially ripened, 
be put off by the middle of June, and as soon as rooted, potted off into 
3 or 4-inch (diameter across the mouth) pots, and treated as follows, 
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they make fine vigorous plants for autumn flowering and early spring 
forcing, and adorn the conservatory, greenhouse, &c., through the 
winter and spring months. When the plants have got well established 
in the small pots, and are about six inches high, the leads are stopped, 
to induce side shoots. After these have pushed a little, the plants are 
re-potted into larger pots, in a rich compost of equal parts of turfy 
loam, peat, and old rotten cow-dung or horse-dung, with a good por- 
tion of silver or river sand. The potting may be repeated in the 
autumn for spring-blooming plants, but the winter blooming ones do 
not then require it. When the shoots are somewhat numerous, the 
weakest are cut away to invigorate those remaining. Fancy kinds of 
Geraniums being rather delicate, require more drainage: broken 
pieces of charred cow-dung, placed upon the crock, is highly beneficial 
to the plants. The plants are placed out doors, and occasionally 
moyed to prevent the roots penetrating the subsoil. When taken into 
the house, they are placed as near the glass as possible; it prevents 
them from being drawn. For the forcing, put in the first lot of plants 
in January ; a moderate heat at first, and increase gradually till the 
flower buds appear. 

“ The best kinds for blooming in autumn, being free flowering and 
strong growers, are, Forget-me-Not (Lyne), a fine high-coloured 
flower, and one which will be found to give satisfaction to all who 
grow it; it will also force well in the spring. Meteor (Beck), a 
showy flower, and well adapted for late purposes. Negress, a dark 
flower, and very free; also adapted for spring forcing. Sultana, or 
Perpetual, of dwarf close habit, and free flowering. Gauntlet, a fine 
large bright flower; also well adapted for early spring forcing, as it 
will stand a very high temperature without going blind. Selina, a 
bright red, and beautiful variety; this is also well adapted for early 
spring forcing. Lady Mary Fox, a bright red; this, with a little 
warmth, will be found to flower all through the winter, and, as a 
bouquet flower, is most desirable; it will be found a beautiful bedding 
plant, if cultivated to that end, being a most profuse bloomer. Quer- 
cifolia superba, a bright scarlet flowered oak-leaved variety ; this will 
force well, and is invaluable for bedding purposes. Duke of Corn- 
wall, an established favourite of fine high colour, and good trusser ; 
this may be forced successfully with the second crop in spring. Mrs. 
Johnson (Dennis), a flesh colour, and most profuse bloomer; will be 
found to contrast well with the other colours. Laneii, a variety which 
should be grown by all who require winter flowers,-as it will flower 
through the whole of the winter, and stand a high temperature in the 
spring. When the beauty of the plants is not so much an object as 
the flowers, they should not be cut down, or re-potted, when housed, 
which should be done early in the autumn. Top dress the pots, and 
pick out all dead flowers, decaying, and superfluous leaves. A few of 
the fancy varieties should also be selected. The following will be 
found distinet and free bloomers: Anais, Jenny Lind, Fairy Queen, 
Queen Superb, Statiaski, and Sidonia. The following, for early 
forcing, will stand the most fire heat: Admiral Napier, red; Alba 
multiflora, white; Surpass Admiral Napier, red; to be followed by 
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General Washington, red; and Colleyanum, purple; with such others 
as I have enumerated above. Scarlets must not be neglected, and the 
following, I think, will be well adapted :—Gem (Ayres) ; this will 
stand a high temperature, and throw fine trusses ; Queen, or Perpetual ; 
Royal Dwarf; and Compactum. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 


IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 


Letter VI. 
REMARKS ON THE GREAT NorTHERN TULIP SHow. 


Dear Srr,—In accordance with my promise and your express wish, I 
hasten to give you some little description of the Great Northern Tulip 
show, held at the Corn Exchange in this town on Tuesday, the 28th 
of May. It was got up under the patronage of earls, lords, and com- 
moners. Tulips were not the only flowers that were presented to notice, 
there were some of as good specimens of greenhouse plants as I ever 
recollect to have seen, but Tulips was the ostensible purpose for which 
the meeting was held. The number of blooms exhibited was about 
five thousand, and considering the unfavourable season for their pro- 
duction were as good as could be expected ; a few more fine days would 
have enabled the exhibitors to have placed them on the tables in much 
greater perfection, but as it was it exceeded my expectation, and I was 
pleased to see an improvement in the right direction. 

There were prizes given to four pans of six blooms each, which con- 
tained the following flowers :— 

Ist Pan. Polyphemus, Royal Sovereign, Queen Charlotte, Lanca- 
shire Hero, Unique, and Heroine. 

2nd Pan. Charles the Tenth, Polyphemus, Gibbon’s Princess Royal, 
Gibbon’s Maid of Orleans, Heroine, and Triumph Royal. 

3rd Pan. Charles the Tenth, Sans Joe, Lac, Incomparable, Atlas, 
and Heroine. 

4th Pan. Passe Perfecta, Captain White, Baguet, La bien Aime, 
Heroine, and Triumph Royal. 

There were twenty-four prizes for breeder Tulips, and twelve prizes 
for each class of broken flowers, as under :— 


Flamed Bizards. Feathered Bizards.’ 

1. Sans Joe. 1. Charles the Tenth. 

2. Lord Stanley. 2. Polyphemus. 

3. Polyphemus. 3. Duke of Hamilton. 

4. Cyclops. 4. Goude Beurs. 

5. Gibbon’s Pilot. 5. Slater’s Mayor of Manchester. 
6. Paul Pry. 6. Emperor Charles. 

7, Prime Minister. 7. Duke of Savoy. 

8. Page’s King. 8. Surpass Catifalque. 

9. Admiral Benbow. 9. Lord Melbourne. 
10. Josephus. 10. Paul Pry. 
11. Lord Provost Hastie. 11. Crown Prince. 
12. Albion, 12, Chadwick’s Trafalzar, 
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Flamed Roses. . Feathered Roses. 

1, Triumph Royal. 1. Heroine. 

2. Vandyke. 2. Dixon’s Virginia. 

3. Lawrance’s Aglaia. 3. Aglaia. 

4. Unique. 4. Lady Crewe. 

5. Camellas. 5. Unknown. 

6. Lady Wilmot. 6. Sir Henry Pottinger. 
7. Lady Stanley. 7. Andromeda. 

8. Rose Elegans. 8. Walworth. 

9. Rose Tertia. 9. Duke de Bronti. 

10. Monta Ducal. 10. Jupiter. 

1]. Vesta. 11. Queen Catherine. 
12. Count Vergenes. 12. Newcastle. 

Flamed Byblomens. Feathered Byblomens. 

1, Holmes’ Queen Charlotte. 1. Gibbon’s Sable Monarch. 
2. Gibbon’s Princess Royal. 2. Lancashire Hero. 

3. Violet Wallers. 3. Baguet. 

4. Bienfait. 4. Buckly’s Beauty. 

5. Groom’s Violet Blanche. 5. Bienfait. 

6. Gibbon’s Van Ambure. 6. Louis Sixteenth. 

7. Turner’s Lord Denman. 7. Washington. 

8. Mango. 8. Mango. 

9. Holmes’ Queen Charlotte, 9. Naylor’s Edgar. 

10. Gibbon’s Salvator. 10. Imperatrix Florum. 

11. Unknown. 11. Gibbon’s Princess Royal. 
12. Glory. 12. Deringborough. 


These seventy-two prizes were selected from nearly five thousand 
flowers, and were in the main good blooms, but here and there a fault 
might easily be detected, of which a word or two hereafter. 

Gibbon’s Sable Monarch, Princess Royal, Maid of Orleans, Pilot, 
Van Amburg, Sir H. Pottinger, Dixon’s Virginia, and Slater’s Mayor 
of Manchester are all new northern flowers, and I believe Naylor’s 
Edgar and Turner’s Lord Denman. Gibbon’s. Sable Monarch is a 
fine deep-feathered byblomen, good cup and clean base; his Princess 
Royal a fine flamed byblomen, perfectly clean; his Maid of Orleans a 
fine byblomen, broke from the same breeder with a pure bottom ; his 
Pilot is a flamed bizard, good cup and very pure; his Van Amburg 
a flamed bizard, good cup and substance, a good round petal, it opens 
creamy, but soon clears out, and isa good thing; all these I can re- 
commend to you (indeed you must have them), having*seen them, 
though not in their best state, owing to the season not having been so 
propitious as could have been! wished ; the traits in their character fore- 
tell their future usefulness. In a conversation I had with the raiser, 
who introduced himself to me while going round the tables of blooms, 
I find they are to be procured at a very reasonable rate, much lower 
than new Tulips are generally sold at, owing to the breeders having 
been for some years sold out and in a great many hands. There are a 
quantity of this person’s seedlings that have been broke, viz., Salvator, 
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Catherine, Fair Maid, Queen of Scarlets, Princess Augusta, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Model of Perfection, Prince Albert, Venus, Captain 
Sleigh, and several others, of which at some future time you shall have 
my opinion, when I can speak with more certainty as to their merits. 
There were'a few other seedlings in the room without name, but none 
possessing traits to call forth remark. 

Tam informed that this was the most extensive exhibition ever made 
in this town, and I believe there was nearly one hundred exhibitors. 
I am extremely sorry to be obliged to make remarks that may not per- 
haps be pleasing to those engaged; I am not over fastidious, but still 
so much so as not to be silent where censure is due. In the first pan 
to which a prize was attached of a silver cup, valued at six pounds, 
were two stained bottoms; who to blame I cannot say, the censors or 
the rules of the Society, but certainly no Society can have for one of 
its rules of decision, that a dirty bottom should gain a prize, even pro- 
vided that every other point was correct. With me a stained bottom 
disqualifies a pan. I remember some years since, near London, being 
requested to enter a room with Mr. Gregg and Mr. Alexander (names 
familiar with most Tulip growers) to judge a large table of pans. 
Our first work was to put aside all disqualified pans, and a stained 
bottom was one point of disqualification. 

I confess I was much surprised that the first pan I looked into, the 
premier prize, should display such a glaring defect, but after such 
a precedent no wonder that some of the classes displayed the same 
trait. 

I am sorry that at this great concentration of Tulip growers such a 
thing should have been allowed to pass. I must say, and I hope I 
shall be forgiven for saying so, that I think it a blot in the character 
of the Northern Society, which I hope to see entirely blotted out. 

You have now my remarks on this great exhibition. My answer to 
your question on your perforated bulbs in my next. 

Yours truly, 
Manchester. DaAuHL. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Select Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy Ornamental Plants, for 
the Autumn of 1850 and Spring of 1851. Messrs. SranpDisH and 
Nose, Nurserymen, Bagshot, Surrey. 


American plants are grown on a very extensive scale at the above- 
named nursery ; and in addition to many other valuable observations on 
the class of plants which are contained in this useful Catalogue, there 
are extended remarks on the treatment of that noble family, the Ruo- 
DODENDRON, from which we extract the following particulars. In 
reference to their own nursery, they observe,— 

‘¢ A more unpromising appearance than the original condition of 
their present American nursery can scarcely be imagined ; and as in 
its present improved state it affords a good example of what can be 
done in the most sterile spots, they beg to describe the nature of the 
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soil,and the mode of procedure they have adopted to induce its present 
condition, The nursery-ground in question forms part of fifty acres, 
the whole of which is rated in the poor’s-rate book at 8/. The soil, 
which is from 12 to 15 inches in depth, is a black sandy peat, resting 
upon a clayey subsoil, very deficient in vegetable matter, and naturally 
incapable of producing any crop whatever ; but with cultivation it has 
been rendered in the highest degree productive. 

‘‘ The first operation was to drain it from 34 feet to 4 feet deep ; it 
was then trenched 2 feet deep; and to every acre so treated, from 
thirty to forty tons of good farm-yard manure was added; and as a 
precautionary measure, to exhaust the consequent rankness, it was 
deemed necessary to take a root crop previously to planting shrubs, as 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, and mangold. After this treatment American 
plants are found to thrive amazingly ; but, like all crops in very poor 
soils, they are benefited by the application from time to time of suitable 
enriching materials, 

‘** This, then,” it is added, ‘‘ being the system pursued by us in the 
very poor soil as above described—and we can safely assert that 
nowhere are Rhododendrons more expeditiously or handsomely grown 
—it will be evident to those who have not as yet realized their hopes in 
the cultivation of this most charming of hardy plants, that seemingly 
unpropitious circumstances need be no effectual bar to their realization ; 
and the desponding will gather fresh vigour in the pursuit, from the 
conviction that success will ultimately crown their efforts. 

‘Tt must not, however, be understood that American plants will 
flourish in a very poor soil; on the contrary, there is evidence every- 
where that nearly all plants delight in a rich one. Even Mosses, 
Lichens, and Heath are more healthy and vigorous in the richest locali- 
ties. With a trifling expense, however, the poorest soil may be ren- 
dered suitable for Rhododendrons. An excellent compost may be made 
as follows :—To two parts of sandy loam or peat, or in fact any sandy 
soil that does not contain much calcareous matter (American plants 
exhibit a great dislike to that), add one-fourth leaf-mould, one-eighth 
sand, and one-eighth rotten manure. If wanted immediately, the whole 
should be well beaten, and thoroughly incorporated before using. It 
would, however, be of great advantage to allow the mixture to remain 
twelve months, turning it well two or three times during that period. 
In old exhausted beds, a good dressing of rotten manure forked in will 
be found highly beneficial. 

** To all growers of American plants we wish to impress the follow- 
ing suggestion; however simple it may appear, it is the foundation, 
when practically carried out, of all success in the cultivation of the 
Rhododendron, and indeed of all fine-rooted plants of a similar character : 
it is this, ever allow them to become thoroughly dry at the root. When 
such a condition occurs, the whole structure of the plant is affected, 
deficiency of vital energy is the result, and the natural consequence of 
a deteriorated constitution is disease, and possibly death. ‘The Rhodo-. 
dendron and its allies suffer more from a condition of excessive dryness 
than any plants which we recollect ; therefore a damp situation, natural 
or supplied, must be procured for the site of an American garden. In 
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situations where stagnant water is likely to be present, drains must be 
employed, and they should be 8 feet in depth. If the soil is not natu- 
rally suitable, a compost, as before described, must be supplied; and if 
the beds are so situated that the plants can enjoy the shade of trees 
without drip from them, it will be an acquisition. 

“* At Highclere, the seat of the Earl of Carnarvon, in the lake at 
Milford, are several small islands of from 10 to 20 yards in diameter, 
planted with American plants, presenting the highest state of luxu- 
riance ; many of the plants are from 10 to 15 feet high, and constitute, 
in the blooming season, masses of beauty, from their summits to the 
very surface of the lake. The soil of these islands is not more than 
18 inches above the water. 

‘‘ On the Himalaya Mountains, the Rhododendron is invariably 
found growing near or on the margin of morasses. So magnificent is 
the appearance of masses in flower of the scarlet species of these moun- 
tains, that Dr. Wallich compares the effect to that of regiments of 
soldiers in scarlet uniforms in the full sun when viewed at a distance. 
In America and other parts of the world, where any of the very exten- 
sive tribe, commonly known as ‘ American plants’ are found, it is 
always on the margin of lakes, rivers or bogs, or on the nearest portions 
of dry land in their vicinity. Surely, then, if the many boggy places 
and swamps which are to be found in the plantations, on the borders of 
‘ drives,’ and even in view from many of our noblemen’s princely 
mansions, are not worth reclaiming for any other purpose, they afford 
excellent situations for tne display of taste and liberality; the ultimate 
result of which must be to gratify the eye of the proprietor, to enrich 
the landseape, and to give to our woodland scenery a beauty which is 
now, except in a few isolated cases, confined to the shrubbery and the 
pleasure ground. 

* Tf only a moderate amount of stagnant moisture is present, ordinary 
draining is all that will be requisite. But there are situations in which 
this is not available, or would be too expensive, as, for instance, where 
the bog is of such a depth as would require a large amount of labour 
to procure sufficient ‘ fall’ for the drains. Under such conditions the 
desired end can be arrived at by the following means: Procure a 
quantity of brushwood, faggots, poles, old ‘ pollards,’ or any materials 
of a like nature, and with them form a foundation on the spot you wish 
to plant; upon this sufficient soil must be placed, that, allowing for 
subsidence, not less than 18 inches of suitable compost will remain 
above the surface of the bog. In such localities the Rhododendron 
will flourish in all its native beauty, and as the growth will be rapid, 
the whole substance of the soil will quickly become matted together by 
the roots of the plants, completely preventing any subsidence in the 
soil after the wooden foundation is decayed.” 

If the soil of a situation desired to plant in be naturally dry, the 
opposite to what Rhododendrons best flourish in, still a bed may be 
formed which will retain a degree of moisture that the plants will 
succeed in, and the writers observe :— 

** It now becomes our duty to show in what manner the Rhododen- 
dron can be induced to succeed in dry situations, as we have established 
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the fact that a moist situation is a sine qué non to its successful culti- 
vation. The means by which this can be attained are, we consider, 
very simple, and which we will endeavour to show. ‘They are these : 
By deep trenching the natural -soil, and keeping the beds in which the 
plants are growing perfectly flat, and below the surrounding surface, in 
order to prevent the escape of a drop of moisture otherwise than by 
evaporation. In preparing beds for American plants in such situations, 
it is absolutely necessary to trench or in some way prepare a soil, 3 or 
4 feet in depth, as the only means of establishing a lasting resource of 
moisture. The following will be found an excellent mode of pro- 
cedure where the situation is dry and the soil wholly unfit for the 
growth of American plants. Having decided the outline of your beds, 
remove the soil a good spade’s depth, with all its attached vegetation, 
to some convenient spot immediately contiguous to your operations ; 
then cart away from 18 inches to 2 feet of the remaining soil, well 
breaking up the bottom, or trenching it 18 inches would be better still. 
Upon this east in the surface soil previously removed, well chopping it 
with the spade as the work proceeds; filling up with a sufficient 
quantity of prepared soil, that after settling down it shall be a few 
inches below the natural surface. During dry weather, after the beds 
are planted, the surface should be kept constantly stirred with the hoe 
and rake, for the double purpose of preventing the growth of weeds, 
and by maintaining a smooth surface retarding evaporation. Should 
an excessive dry season occur, the whole surface of newly planted beds 
may with advantage be wholly covered with the short grass from the 
lawns. It will at least prevent the necessity of a frequent use of the 
watering-pot, the application of which in all out-door gardening is a 
practice ‘ more honoured in the breach than in the observance.’ If the 
beds are situated in the neighbourhood of trees, they are sure to be 
invaded by a legion of roots, which, if allowed unmolested possession, 
will in a few seasons appropriate the whole of what you had intended 
for your favourites. But as we recommend American plants in such 
situations to be replanted and the soil trenched to a depth of 2 feet 
every autumn, and every third or fourth year the whole mass of soil 
trenched to the bottom, there will not be much to fear upon that point— 
and the mass of soil by being constantly rendered permeable to the 
autuinn rains will always contain a large amount of moisture. There 
need be no fear of the plants suffering from removal, as Rhododendrons 
can be transplanted with perfect safety, even after they have attained 
an immense size, and particularly so when they have constantly been 
subjected to such treatment.” 

The catalogue may be had by post, on remitting four postage stamps 
to Messrs. Standish and Noble, and we recommend it to our readers as 
well worth procuring. 


ARRANGEMENT OF AMERICAN PLANTS. 


BY SCRUTATOR. 
Iv many places, where ornamental planting has been attempted, proper 
advantage does not appear to have been taken of the very beautiful 
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class of plants commonly known as American plants. This is the more 
surprising, as of late great progress has been made, both in increasing 
the number of varieties, and in improving their qualities. In very few 
places can anything worthy the name of a collection be found; the one 
almost invariably met with is the common Rhododendron ponticum, 
and very few, if any, of the hybrid varieties are to be seen in the plea- 
sure grounds of country seats. 

But the want of variety is not the only blemish to be pointed out. 
There is much to blame in the manner in which these splendid plants 
are disposed; the place where they are generally planted being that 
which is the worst of all for producing anything like effect, viz., in 
borders and shrubberies. Were I on the point of planting a collec- 
tion, I should much prefer to form symmetrical beds on the lawn; and 
if these could be viewed from an eminence, it would be much better. 
These beds should be planted with as much care, in respect to the 
arrangement of colour and habit, as is looked for in planting the flower 
garden ; they should be filled with Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, 
&c., and I have no doubt the effect would be good. No one who saw 
the splendid exhibition of American plants, in King’s Road, Chelsea, 
in the spring of 1847, could for a moment doubt that a similar exhibi- 
tion ought to be seen at the country seat of every gentleman; and for 
my own part, I see no reason why it cannot be so, 

Though such a disposition of American plauts would be preferable to 
promiscuous planting, to fill up open places in borders, it is not the 
disposition I should prefer, where the requisite conditions could be had. 
It is now twelve years since I saw the most splendid effect produced by 
American plants. The place was a wood or shrubbery, in the pleasure 
ground, in which was a large hole, called the “ pit hole.’ The banks of 
this hole were “ levelled,’ and the bottom formed into an oval figure, 
encircled and crossed transversely by a walk. The ground enclosed 
by the walks, and the lower parts of the banks, were planted with 
Rhododendron ponticum, and, as near as I can recollect, the common 
yellow Azalea; the higher parts of the banks were planted with Cytisus 
laburnum ; above which were seen the darker forms of oaks, elms, &e. 
The descent was by steps at the end. 

Though there was decidedly a want of variety, yet the effect pro- 
duced, on entering this ‘“ pit hole,’ was grand in the extreme; the 
purple of the Rhododendrons contrasted so powerfully with the rich 
golden racemes of the Laburnum, that the place might literally be said 
to be 


“‘ Gleaming with purple and gold.” 


I have never since seen the spot, and though time, and the hand of 
man may have altered the scene, the impression then made has never 
been forgotten; and I should enjoy few scenes more than to see the 
idea there embodied carried out to perfection. The conditions required 
to produce this effect are not always at hand; but they often are. 
Generally these holes are made the receptacles of rubbish, thus ren- 
dering that place a nuisance, which might be made the brightest gem 
of the pleasure ground. 
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I hope the above remarks will not be taken in any other sense than 
that in which they are written; my only object being to excite to im- 
provement, not to condemn that which I cannot appreciate, An ardent 
love of the subject has prompted me, and I now take leave of it, with 
the hope that I shall not have written in vain. 


CULTURE OF THE CHILIAN ALSTRGEMERIA. 


BY A COUNTRY CURATE. 


In some recent numbers of this Magazine there are articles inserted on 
the treatment of this charming tribe of flowers, but as the following 
judicious observations by Mr. Van Houtte, the celebrated nurseryman 
of Ghent, have been given in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” I have 
transcribed them for insertion in the CABINET, in order to promote the 
still more general and more successful growth of this fine tribe of 
flowers. His observations are as follows :— 

‘¢ Nothing whatever presents more ornament to our gardens, during 
a great portion of the year, than this beautiful production, whose 
flowers are at once so numerous and so splendid, and yet nothing can 
be more easy than its culture and multiplication. The thousand varied, 
but always charming, tints, which tinge the corollas (flowers) of these 
Alstreemerias, present a difficulty in establishing a just horticultural 
nomenclature for them, as, like their brilliant rivals, the Calceolarias, 
they would defy, on that point, the most rigid examination. One 
may affirm, without exaggeration, that all are beautiful, and one may 
also infer that they will soon become as popular as the Wallflower, the 
Mignonette, the Carnation, &c.; in fact, cut for nosegays, to grace 
the various apartments of the house, no other flowers can be compared 
with them. 

‘*‘ The length, thickness, and number of their fascircled roots, hinder 
them from flourishing under pot-culture ; they succeed best in the open 
ground, in the free air, which, if subjected to the following treatment, 
they can brave with impunity. A bed is dug about 14 inches deep, 
in length and breadth proportioned to the number of roots required to 
be planted, at a foot apart, from heel to heel; the bottom of the trench 
must be filled with rubble of potsherds, fragments of bricks, tiles, &c., 
in order to permit a prompt and easy drainage. It is then filled with 
a rich compost, formed of one-third fresh loam, one-third sandy bog 
earth, and one-third spit dung, and some such strong manure as guano 
may be added, in the proportion of one-thirtieth of the whole mass. 
The whole is to be mixed well together, and left in heaps, about two 
months before making use of it. 

‘* Each rhizome (root) is planted in the month of October, taking care 
that its growing point is 10 inches below the surface of the soil. On 
the frost becoming severe, the bed is covered with a framework, and 
surrounded by mulch; the air being abundantly admitted whenever 
the thermometer is not below 30 degrees Fahr. We have, however, 
known the cold to descend to 25 degrees, and the roots not to be 
injured thereby. 
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‘¢ As long as the severe frost lasts the frame is covered with litter or 
straw, which is removed at all times when the plants can enjoy the 
benefits of the sun’s rays. So soon as the cold is no longer to be 
dreaded, the above protections are removed, and the plants, whose 
shoots are already apparent, are left perfectly free to all atmospheric 
influences, and finally treated like other perennials. ‘They must be 
very sparingly watered during the ripening of the seed, and should 
ereat rains follow after the seeds are gathered, they must be protected 
by the frames, to prevent the rot. The roots are to be taken up 
towards the end of July, and the rhizomes cleaned and separated ; 
afterwards they may be left exposed on shelves, in a very airy dry 
place, until the moment of replanting.” 

[Descriptive lists of kinds are given in this Magazine, last year’s 
Volume, pages 152, 274. ] 


BRIEF REMARKS. 


Royat Sourn Lonpon Froricurturat Exurerrion.—This 
(usually denominated the ‘Tulip show) was held at the Surrey Gardens, 
on the 23rd of May. The specimens of plants were superb, and 
evidenced the very superior skill of the cultivators. We cannot, in 
our present number, enumerate the various productions presented, and 
must reluctantly reserve it for another. The Tulip blooms were not 
so good as last year’s collection; no doubt the flowers had been 
injured by sudden frosts in an early stage of growth, and showed the 
propriety, for future years’ management, of every night's protection, in 
cold weather. The following kinds were exhibited. 

lst Prize, for 12 blooms, Mr. Lawrence—Madamie Vestris, Iago, 
Lady Sale, Selim, Rasa Bianca, Musidora, La Bella Nanette, Violet 
Alisanda, Vivid, Catalani, Duc de Boufers, Hamlet. 

2nd Prize, Mr. Turner—Madame Vestris, Bolivar, Musidora, 
Hamlet, Lac, Holme’s King, Platoff, Catalani, Triumph Royal, Poly- 
phemus, Queen, Talma. 

3rd Prize, Mr. Batten—Platoff, Aleom, Triumph Royal, Lawrence 
Friend, Brankaster Pet, Cerise Blanche, Fanny, Walker’s King, Poly- 
phemus, Fleur de Dames, Mary, Hercules. 

4th Prize, Dr. Bushell—Aglaia, Globe, Duke, Roscius, Triumph 
Royal, Abercrombie, Commodeus, Bacchus, Ponceau, Mont Blanc, 
Roi George, Brilliant. 

Many other stands were exhibited. 

Extra prizes were offered for amateur flowers only :— 

Ist Prize of 3/. (given by Mr. Lawrence) Mr. Wallace, for—Duke 
of Devonshire, Rose Emily, Lawrence Friend, Fabius, Aglai, Bijou 
des Amateurs, Croesus, Lord Hawksbury, David, Platoff, Polyphemus, 
Unknown. 

2nd Prize, 2/., Mr. Bellender—Fabius, Lady Exeter, Ambassadeur, 
Madame Catalani, Musidora, Sir E. Codrington, Triumph Royal, 
David, Platoff, Polyphemus, Reine des Flora, Madame Vestris. 

3rd Prize, 1/., Mr. Gurney—Rose Aglaia, Roscius, Platoff, Triomphe 
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Royal, Carlo Dolce, Claudinia, Rubens, Victory, General Bournavell, 
Gloria Mundi. 

Several other stands had prizes awarded in this class. 

Tue PROPERTIES WHICH CONSTITUTE PERFECTION IN THE PANSY, 
AS RECOGNISED FOR EXHIBITION.—The outline should be quite cir- 
cular, the petals even on the edges, and quite flat; the face of the flower 
smooth (viz. free from crumple), otherwise the best-formed variety will 
have a coarse appearance. In the outline we have many varieties that 
approach very near our standard, the deficiency generally being in the 
lower side of the bottom petal. It must have been observed that 
every step we have taken towards obtaining a perfectly round Pansy, 
so much less is there seen of the top petals; this arises from increased 
size in the side and bottom petals, which, obliterating the deep inden- 
tations in the outline, have encroached upon the visible portion of the 
top petals. ‘The side petals, if of good proportions and shape, will 
meet some distance above the eye; this will also improve the appear- 
ance of the belting, whether narrow or broad. ‘The next point to 
notice is the centre or eye, which may be either solid or radiated, so 
that the lines do not extend to the margin; this latter is a material 
point. Another most desirable feature is, that the ground colour 
should be entire; whether white, lemon, or deep yellow, it should be 
the same in all the petals: many of the yellow-ground colours have a 
tendency to be of a deeper shade in the bottom petal; this is a fatal 
defect. ‘The colours should be distinct, whether bright or deep, well- 
defined, and not joining the ground colour by a watery or indistinct 
edge. The oblong shape of the face or ground colour, as seen in 
some varieties, is very objectionable, as it gives the flower a long 
appearance, although the outline may be perfect. Selfs of any shade 
should be dense and rich, with a bold dark eye, and the more glossy 
the surface the better. Richness of surface is of course essential to all 
of them, as well as substance; neither should they be deficient in size, 
to be useful as show-flowers. There are too many of those called Selfs 
which really do not belong to that class; neither can they well be 
classed with the yellow or white ground flowers. The yellow or white 
being indistinctly mottled with the dark colour about the eye-is most 
objectionable.— C. Turner. 

A Country GARDENER’s JOTTINGS ON THE CuIswick Fretre,— 
Such a May day as Saturday was, even Old Herrick himself would 
have rejoiced at, and doubtless could the old lover of out-door amuse- 
ments have revisited the earth, a special invitation to his Corinna to 
go a-Maying would have celebrated the occasion. And Maying it 
was in earnest, if sunny skies and happy faces, flowers of every hue and 
clime, and music the most classical, could in their combination consti- 
tute a May festival. Jor all these were present. And the glory of 
an English garden—a lawn of velvety turf, in the highest possible 
condition, formed no mean adjunct in the combination. But of the 
flowers staged for competition, what could be said of them more than, 
as a whole, the superlative of excellence was stamped upon them. ‘To 
euter into a minute description is not the object of this notice. Those 
who were present need it not; those who were not fortunate to look 


- 
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upon them would gather but a slight gratification from a description. 
All I wish to do is to offer a few remarks from jottings made at the 
exhibition, and such as possibly will not form part of the official 
report. Of course the queen of the exhibition was the Victoria regia, 
flowers and leaves of which were exhibited ; novelties which few of us 
had previously the good fortune to behold. The chaste beauty of the 
flowers forcibly reminded one of the exquisite lines which Mrs. Hemans 
has addressed to our own less attractive but no less elegant ‘ queen of 
the lake :” 


“ Bright lily of the wave, 
Rising with graceful form at every swell, 
Thou seem’st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in thy cell.” 


The large drawing afforded a good idea of the habitat of this wonderful 
flower. The exclamation of an enthusiastic foreigner as he entered 
the grand tent, and caught a perspective view of a combination of 
floral beauty not to be described—‘ Superb ! superb!” will convey 
as full a description as is possible. And superb indeed it was. If 
the shades of some of our old gardeners who have “slept with their 
fathers for half a century, could again have tenanted their clay,” and 
mixed with the busy scene, what exclamations would have escaped 
them, and how would they have extolled the industry and skill of 
gardeners, and the enterprise of gentlemen and ladies, by which such 
scenes are produced! Here, in one galaxy of beauty, were collected 
the minute and hardy denizens of the Alpine heights—regions of snows 
and storms, the Papilionaceous plants of New Holland, and all the 
beauties of the Cape. From the woods and plains of the tropics, 
Orchids of every hue and fragrance, exhibiting forms as indescribable 
as their beauty. From every latitude, tropical, temperate, and frigid, 
the industry and enterprise of man had borne some trophy of his 
perseverance, and bade them blossom in a foreign climate beyond their 
natural wont. As one stood amid such a scene, and allowed the mind 
to wander beyond the mere glittering surface, beautiful as it was, and 
in fancy beheld the toils and anxieties, the hopes and fears, the proud 
satisfactions which claimed their birth from circumstances connected 
with it, how was the mere ocular gratification augmented by a higher 
and nobler one, a mental gratification! To particularise the Orchids 
would be next to impossible, suffice it to say they were magnificent. 
Stanhopea tigrina was unquestionably the ‘queen. As one wandered 
along, the eye was caught now by the chaste Calanthe veratrifolia, the 
quaint spider-like Brassia maculata, or the Weeping Scuticaria Steelii ; 
Phalenopsis amabilis, resembling nothing earthly but a quantity of 
white butterflies perched on aslender twig ; the singular Acanthophip- 
pium bicolor, and the no less so Acineta Humboldtii, with the Vandas, 
Oncidiums, and Saccolabiums, presented themselves in such rapid 
succession, that each vegetable beauty seemed to give place to a greater. 
The remark of a lady when examining this department of the exhibi- 
tion was a just one. It was to the effect, that our artificial flower 
makers and designers for fabrics would do well to study from them 
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more than at present they appear todo. I recollect seeing the other 
day in a window in Regent-street, a carpeting with designs of Orchids. 
It is needless to say how novel and rich was the effect. Amongst the 
plants claiming notice from their comparative rarity in exhibitions was 
Lyperia pinnatifida, a mass of rosy-purple blossoms, apparently an 
ordinary greenhouse plant ; Indigofera decora, a native of China, with 
beautiful pinnate foliage and racemes of blossom; Siphocampylos 
microstoma and Franciscea macrophylla. Amongst the Gardenias, of 
which there were several, Fortunii must bear away the palm; a more 
superb plant it would be difficult to imagine. The petals are of so 
fleshy a nature as to give the flower an appearance of richness not to be 
described. A fair admirer, 


‘“* Herself a fairer flower,” 


compared them to Roses transformed to marble. Acrophyllum veno- 
sum, with the foliage of an Ilex and the flowers of a Spirza, must not, 
however, be omitted. Signs of a better taste in many climbing plants 
was exhibited in the specimens of Tropeolum, by Mr. Stuart. When 
will the old pudding-shaped trellis give way to something more in 
accordance with taste and elegance? And now a word or two on the 
tendency of such exhibitions, as affecting the gardeners. Unquestion- 
ably they offer a great stimulus to exertion, and in minds rightly 
constituted the result must be beneficial. Bringing together, as such 
exhibitions always do, the best flowers of the best kinds, and in the 
highest degree of development, they form epochs in the history of 
gardening, periods at which we can look back upon, and from which 
we can note the rapidity of our progress. And as a féte, a gala day to 
all the lovers of flowers—and who does not love them?—it affords a 
means of the fullest gratification, a gratification which, unlike much 
that we extol, brings with it no sting for the morrow. The pleasure 
is purely an innocent one; it involves no cruelties, it has no immoral 
tendencies. ‘The secret of this is, it produces no false excitement.— 
L£., in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Green CENTRES In Roses.—Last year this defect was very preva- 
lent, which was caused by the extra moisture of the spring, causing a 
super-abundance of sap, which the cold damp nights checked in the 
leaves, many having then fallen off; whilst the absence of the sun also 
prevented the flower buds from maturing the extra quantity of sap into 
petals, and thus the unsightly excrescence grew under their shelter 
before the calyx was disclosed. The plan I adopted was to cut off all 
such flowers as soon as perceived. 

In such wet seasons it is advisable to lay over the roots of any choice 
kind which is liable to this defect, some asphalte, or similar covering, 
during wet days or nights, to shoot off extra moisture. This will check 
the production of super-abundant sap, and prevent the production of 
green centres.— Clericus. 

Vicrorta Recra.— very small plant was received last September 
by Mr. Ivison, gardener at the Duke of Northumberland’s, Sion 
House, near London, from the Royal Gardens at Kew. And in the 
sport space of three months cultivation in a slate tank, in a small span- 
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roofed house, it commenced blooming. The tank is twenty-two feet 
long, twelve wide, and two and a-half deep, becoming shallower to the 
sides. Prior to its being placed in the tank, the plant had been kept 
in a tub, but was removed to the former a little after Christmas. A 
hillock of well-decayed turfy loam, mixed with a little river sand, and 
having brickbats below to keep it open, was placed in the middle of 
the tank. ‘The water is warmed by a two-inch pipe at the top, and a 
four-inch pipe at bottom, and it is fed from a small slate cistern at one 
end, which keeps continually pouring warm water on a broad wheel 
about a foot in diameter, the revolving of which produces motion in 
the water in the tank. The water is supplied from a rain-water cistern 
in the open garden. Mr. Ivison considers it of the highest importance 
to success, that the water be in constant circulation. The water is kept 
at eighty-five degrees of temperature, and the air of the house at from 
eighty to ninety degrees. 

The plant has eleven leaves, and some of them are five feet across. 
They are almost circular, and at the under sides of a pink colour, 
deeply ribbed, and have a turned rim of near two inches high, the out- 
side of which is of a rich rosy-purple. The first flower opened on 
April 10th, since which more than a dozen others have bloomed, and 
now four more flower buds appear. Some of the flowers measured thir- 
teen inches across. A blossom continues about two days, and about 
five o’clock of the first day it opens, continues expanded till ten the 
following morning (the second day), then closes, but re-opens about 
two in the afternoon. The petals which at first were white, now have 
changed to pink, and they gradually fall down on the water, and then 
an inner row of large petals striped and mottled with purple and red, 
unfold about three o’clock, which reflex and by four fall back upon the 
first expanded petals, and now the flower assumes a flattened appearance, 
and discloses to sight a quantity of smaller petals, overlapping each 
other, and gradually tapering to a central rose-coloured point. About 
six o’clock it exhibits to view its numerous yellow coloured stamens, 
surrounded by a ring of small petals of a rosy-red colour, which, con- 
trasting with the first reflexed petals, now of a lighter colour, present 
a most beautiful display, and the blossom of this queen of aquatic 
flowers, appears in its meridian grandeur. 

Some Account or THE Victoria ReeiA nits NATIVE WATERS.— 
‘We at length reached the Igarape, and were at once gratified by 
seeing the Victoria growing by the opposite shore of the Igarape itself. 
We were warned by the people not to go amongst the plants, as their 
prickles were venomous: but I got both hands and feet considerably 
pricked without experiencing any ill effects. We were fortunate in 
finding the plant in good flower, but, according to the testimony of all 
at Santarem who have seen it, the leaves attain their greatest dimen- 
sions in the winter. Captain Hislop assures me he has seen many 
leaves 12 feet in diameter, whereas the largest we saw measured a 
very little above 4 feet across, and they were packed as close as they 
could lie. But I can easily conceive how, in the wet season, their 
dimensions should be considerably augmented, for whereas at present 
the plant is growing in less than 2 feet of water, in winter the Igarape 
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will be filled to its topmost banks, or at least 15 feet deeper than at 
present, while its breadth will also be greatly increased, so that the 
petioles of the Victoria, lengthening doubtless with the rise of the 
waters, will bring the leaves to a much greater surface, on which they 
will have room to dilate to about twice their present size. The aspect 
of the Victoria in its native waters is so new and extraordinary that I 
am at a loss to what to compare it. The image is not a very poetical 
one, but assuredly the impression the plant gave me, when viewed 
from the bank above, was that of a number of tea-trays floating, with 
here and there a bouquet protruding between them; but when more 
closely viewed, the leaves excited the greatest admiration, from their 
immensity and perfect symmetry. <A leaf turned up suggests some 
strange fabric of cast-iron just taken out of the furnace; its colour, 
and the enormous ribs with which it is strengthened, increasing the 
similarity. I could find no prostrate trunk as in the other Nymphzacez. 
The root is central, the thickness of a man’s leg, penetrating deep into 
the mud (we could not dig to the bottom of it with our trésados), and 
sending out fascicles of whitish radicles, about 25, from below the base 
of each petiole, the thickness of a finger, and 2 feet or more in length. 
The radicles are imperforate, and give out here and there a very few 
slender fibres. From the same root I have seen flowers uniting the 
characters of Victoria regia and cruziana (of the latter I have only the 
brief description in Walpers), so that I can hardly doubt their being 
the same species, as had been already more than suspected. The 
Igarape, where we gathered the Victoria, is called Tapiruari. I had 
two flowers brought to me a few days afterwards from the adjacent 
lake, which seems to have no name but that of the sitios on its banks ; 
Mr. Jeffreys has also brought me flowers from the Rio Arrapixuna, 
which runs into the Tabajoz above Santarem, and in the wet season 
unites the Tabajoz and Amazon. I have further information of its 
growing abundantly in a lake beyond the Rio Mayaca, which flows 
into the Amazon some miles below Santarem. Mr. Wallace, who 
recently visited Monte Alegre, had a leaf and flower brought to him 
there; I have seen a portion of the leaf, which he dried. Lastly, I 
have correct intelligence of its occurring in the Rio Trombetas near 
Obidos, and in lakes between the rivers Tabajoz and Madeira, so that 
there can be no doubt of its being plentifully distributed throughout 
the whole of this region, both north and south of the Amazon.”— 
Mr. Spruce’s Voyage up the Amazon, in Hooker’s Journal of Botany. 

On Warertnc Porren Pxrants.—In the operation of waterine 
potted plants persons not practically familiar with plant culture are apt 
to make serious mistakes. Cultivators find, by experience, that an 
excess of water at the roots is very injurious to almost all plants, and 
hence it is usual to direct that great caution be used in the application 
of water, especially in winter. The result is, that frequently the 
opposite extreme is fallen into, to the great injury of the plants. From 
the moment that the soil becomes so far dried that the fibres of the 
roots cannot absorb moisture from it, the supply of the plant’s food is 
cut off, and it begins to suffer. 

Some plants can bear this loss of water with more impunity than 
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others; some again, and the Heath family among the rest, are in this’ 
way soon destroyed. The object in watering should be to prevent this 
stage of dryness being reached, at Jeast during the time a plant is 
growing, and at all times in the case of those of very rigid structure ; 
at the same time that excess, which would sodden the soil and’ gorge 
the plants, is also avoided. Within these limits the most inexperienced 
persons may follow sound directions for the application of water with 
safety. But whenever water is given to pot plants, enough should be 
employed to wet the soil thoroughly, and the difference between plants 
that require less or more water should be made by watering more or 
less frequently, and not by giving greater or less quantities at one 
time.— Magazine of Botany. 

Destruction oF Siues, SNAILS, AND WiREWwoRMs.—Having 
suffered very much in my garden from the depredations of these vermin, 
I have been induced to try the effect of Swede Turnips as a decoy for 
them. I had a large basketful cut up into slices rather more than half 
an inch in thickness, and placed about my garden (about a quarter of 
an acre), and the result of ten consecutive days’ operations is the 
securing of the enormous quantity of 9,096, besides a great quantity of 
wireworms and millipedes. The second morning’s collection was 2,056 
slugs and snails ; 510 is the smallest collection I have made. The 
Turnip slices I have been using are now put into the ground edgeways, 
the better to trap the wireworms, and I am employing fresh slices for 
a further destruction of slugs and snails.— Thomas Colley, Ipplepen, 
Devon. (Gardener's Chronicle.) 

GaRDENERS’ BENEVOLENT Soctety.—Each successive year there 
is held what is termed an Annual Meeting of this very valuable Society. 
This year (1850) it was held at the London Coffee House on May 15th, 
and the excellent Earl of Carlisle presided on the occasion, there also 
being seventy-four of the principal nurserymen, seedsmen, and horti- 
culturists assembled. A few years back the Duke of Northumberland 
obtained a most valuable Nectarine from Syria, since which a number 
of plants had been propagated, and now fit for final planting. His 
Grace directed that twenty-four of them should be sold by public 
auction, and the proceeds should be presented to this Society in order 
to form the Nucxevs of a fund for the erection of almshouses for aged 
and indigent gardeners and their widows. The proceeds of the sale 
was 164. 17s. 

As usual, at the anniversary, donations to the Society are made, and 
on this occasion the amount was 400/. ‘We feel assured that so excel- 
lent an institution will have, at least, the approval*of all our readers, we 
therefore iusert the admirable speech of the noble president on the 
occasion, believing it will not only be read with pleasure, but be an 
inducement to some to contribute to the support of the Society. 

After the usual loyal toasts, the Chairman rose to call attention to the 
special purpose for which they were assembled. We have hitherto 
(said the noble Earl) dealt only with those great things and persons 
connected with royalty, war, and the concerns of empires; but we are 
met together this evening to put forward the claims of the Gardeners’ 
Benevolent Institution. (Hear, hear.) The first consideration that 
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might naturally occur to myself is, what business have I to be in the 
chair on such an occasion, and to have thus the privilege of addressing 
you? for it is scarcely necessary that I should observe that I do not 
myself exercise the very honourable profession of a gardener, and fur- 
thermore I am sorry to say I am not fitted to hold the place amongst 
you I am now occupying, by any knowledge or proficiency I have ac- 
quired in your delightful science. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and alaugh.) But 
there seems to me to be this peculiarity in the business or profession of a 
gardener, that while it admits of the highest possible degree of progress 
and perfection, it also, in its most humble grades, and in artificial 
methods, opens up sourees of healthful, innocent, and pleasurable em- 
ployment. (Cheers.) The art of the gardener, dealing as it does with 
perhaps the most exquisite of all the raw materials which Nature sup- 
plies—the flowers of the earth; the art of the gardener seems to me to 
combine the healthy exercise and sturdy out-door life of the agricultural 
labourer, with the more intellectual and studious employment of fur- 
nishing models for the most ingenious imitations of the milliner, the 
most delicate enamellings of the jeweller, the richest colourings of the 
painter, the brightest day dreams of the poet—(hear, hear)—and there 
is hardly a spot of earth so rugged, scarcely a tribe of man so rude, 
that the art of the gardener will not be found to produce something 
like loveliness to the scene. and some idea of beauty to lift up the mind 
to the supreme fountain of light and beauty, and the Giver of all good- 
ness (cheers) ; and the pursuit of gardening, gentlemen, seems to me 
not only to enhance, but also to make compensation for the beauties of 
nature—for the charms of scene, and the loveliness of landscape, are 
necessarily confined to limited portions of the globe’s surface. The full 
enjoyment of these can be but the privilege of the few, and it is only 
some amongst us who can visit, and comparatively very few can enjoy 
permanently, such scenes as the valley of Cashmere, the Bay of Naples, 
the shores of Genoa, or even our own Windermere, Loch Lomond, or 
the lakes of Killarney, present to us. (Cheers.) But we must remem- 
ber that there is hardly any spot of ground so built on but the monotony 
of the scene may be diversified by the gay parterre—scarcely a cottage 
so small that it may not have the Woodbine twining round its porch ; 
nay, more, there is hardly a lodging or dwelling in the most squalid 
alley of this metropolis, but it may have its Geranium in the window: 
sill—(hear, hear)—and I have heard, and I believe the statement is 
true, that the poor weavers of Bethnal-green take especial pride in 
rearing their Geraniums, their Hyacinths, yand their Tulips. (Cheers.) 

It would thus appear that there is a sort of spell or charin re 
flowers, something like magnetism or mesmerism, which, independently 
of fashion, or the pleasures of sight and sinell, tends to soothe the 
spirits and compose the mind. (Hear, hear.) I need not seek, gen- 
tlemen, to coroborate the respectability or honour of your craft, by 
alluding to its antiquity ; but you will not forget that the first spot on 
Which man was placed on earth was a garden, and it is fair to presume 
that the first avocation of man must have been that of a gardener— 
(cheers)—and the shrubs must have been green, and the flowers must 
have looked bright among the glades of ‘Eden before sickness, pain, 
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sorrow, or sin entered into our world. (Cheers.) However, gentlemen, 
we know that those drawbacks and disfigurements abound near the pur- 
suit and profession ofa gardener as they do to every other calling or 
occupation. And this brings me especially to the claims which such a 
charity as this puts forth for your support. I learn, gentlemen, that 
the Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution is adapted to afford relief to aged 
and infirm gardeners above 60 years of age, and their widows, in all 
parts of the United Kingdom ; that it has now 34 pensioners upon its 
funds, 11 women and 23 men, whose claims have all borne the strictest 
investigation, and who have been reduced in their old age to penury 
and destitution ; and I find that the average ages of these parties are 
74 years for the women, and 76 years for the men. I am further told 
that it will appear by one of your rules, that this society, besides pro- 
viding pecuniary relief for the distressed and broken down, in the shape 
of charity, partakes also of the nature of a friendly society, and encou- 
rages contributions from gardeners, by promising which, while in the 
heyday of their vigour and prime, they acquire a right of preference 
and a title to the enjoyment of your bounty in the event of darker days 
coming across them. (Applause.) I find that during the few years 
(eight I believe) that the society has been in operation, it has contri- 
buted relief to the amount of 2,280/. (Hear, hear.) But does the relief 
it is enabled to give meet all the claims made upon it? By no means. 
I regret to have to add, that, though this much has been done, yet at 
this time your Committee, out of twenty eligible candidates for your 
bounty, can only elect two of them this year. (Hear, hear.) I have now 
to invite your considerate attention on behalf of these broken-down 
veterans in a pursuit so honourable, so respectable, and so useful. You 
will not forget—I am sure those who exercise the same craft will not 
forget—you will not forget, you who, by the favour of your Creator, 
are in easy circumstances, and in an affluent position, that all the enjoy- 
ment you derive from what is beautiful to the sight and fragrant to the 
smell in the rich and varied products of your gardens—you will not 
forget that the life and pursuit of a gardener is a laborious one, and 
subject to much competition ; subject to many reverses; subject to the 
change of taste, and the caprice of fashion, and trying and unhealthy 
to some constitutions ; exposed to unhealthiness in some situations, and 
often bending the stout back and stiffening the active limbs of those 
who minister to your luxury, your comfort, and your pleasure. (Hear, 
hear.) These are claims which you will not, I am sure, forget. You 
will remember that in the brightest foliage, and in the most gorgeous 
colours, there often lurks the most mischievous poison, and that even 
the fairest rose is never without its thorn—(hear, hear)—above all, 
you will remember that amid all that is bright and beautiful in nature, 
there is still no blossom of plant or shrub or tree that blows with such 
unfading colours—there is no scent of earth so fraught with undying 
fragrance—as the bloom of good and charitable works, and the sweet- 
smelling savour of that pity which feels for the wants and relieves the 
distresses of our friends and our brothers. (Loud applause.) Gentle- 
men, I feel that a cause like this is safe in your hands, and I have only 
to recommend, with all good-will and all the fervour it deserves, the 
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claims of this institution on your support, and to beg that you will join 
with me in drinking ‘ Suecess to the Gardeners’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion.” (Loud cheers.) The toast was drunk with three times three 
and one cheer more. 

PROLONGING THE BLOOM OF PELARGONIUMS.—The art of pro- 
ducing a lengthened bloom is well worthy the attention of all lovers 
of this charming tribe of flowers, and to effect this successfully attend 
to the following particulars :—Place those plants which flower earliest 
under a wall, and fully exposed to the sun’s influence, in order that 
the succulent wood may be well and early ripened; when this is 
effected, cut them down to within four inches of the pots: remove 
them to a rather close frame until they begin to break, when air may 
gradually be given them; eventually the lights may be taken off, in 
order that the young shoots may be hardened and strengthened, previous 
to the plants being placed in their winter quarters. By having a suc- 
cession of plants so treated, a prolongation of bloom is readily ob- 
tained. 

One of the main points in the culture of the Pelargonium is keeping 
the plants near the glass, and sufficiently far apart to prevent the 
foliage of one touching that of another. Give abundance of air in 
mild w eather, and allow it to circulate freely amongst the plants. 
This will check their tendency to get leggy. Good loamy soil, 
moderately rich, suits the Pelargonium perfectly ; for liquid manure 
can be readily administered in spring when it is growing rapidly. 

GUANO BENEFICIAL TO AMERICAN Pianvrs.—lI have been in the 
habit of using guano and other strong manures in a liquid state for 
some years past, to the Rhodeudendron, Ghent and Indian Azaleas ; 
and with great advantage. My practice is to use the guano in the 
proportion of one pound to thirty gallons of manure-water, that runs 
from the stables and farm-yard. I water the Rhododendrons and 
Ghent Azaleas as soon in the spring as I perceive the blossom-buds 
beginning to swell, and continue it at the rate of eight or ten gallons 
to each plant until the flowers are expanded, varying the watering 
according to the weather ; if the weather continues dry, water is given 
once a week, but if damp, only once a fortnight. I also vary the 
quantity given each time according to the size of the plant, taking 
care that each plant gets enough. As soon as the blossoms begin to 
drop I again have the plants well drenched with guano-water, so as to 
encourage the early growth of wood ; by this means the latter is made 
earlier, and is consequently better ripened, and the foliage is of a 
much deeper colour than if no stimulus had been given. I treat the 
Indian or greenhouse Azaleas .in the same way, with the exception of 
giving them a short rest for a fortnight or three weeks after flowering, 
when they receive but little water of any kind. I then bring them out, 
and give them such pruning as is necessary to keep them in a good 
pyramidal shape, after which they are supplied with strong guano- 
water, until they have completed their growths ; they are then placed 
out of doors in a sunny situation, where they remain with the pots 
protected from the action of sun and wind uutil the autumn rains set 
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in, when they are housed for the winter. The advantages of manure 
or guano-water to the greenhouse Azalea is, that the blossoms are 
much finer, and the petals of better texture ; and I find that by the 
use of manure-water the most deciduous kinds retain their foliage 
through the winter, and are well clothed with foliage when in blossom, 
which I consider adds much to the beauty of the plant; even the old, 
but now rare one, ‘ Flore pleno,” under this treatment, is an ever- 
green, and although one of the most delicate of Azaleas, it will bear 
guano water as well as any of the more robust kinds. When it has 
not been convenient for me to have the manure-water previously pre- 
pared for the Azaleas, I have placed a piece of guano, about the size 
of a walnut, on the surface cf the soil, and watered upon it from time 
to time, and JI never found any bad effects from this practice. 
( Gardeners’ Chronicle), 

Mr. Groom’s Tuxirs.—The present season has been unfavourable 
toa fine display of Tulips. ‘This fact, the last South London Flori- 
cultural Show amply proved. It is certain the flowers were injured 
before opening (very likely at an early stage of their growth) by the 
sudden severe frosts that occurred, notwithstanding, however, this 
circumstance and the prevalence of dry north-easterly winds, which we 
have experienced, Mr. Groom has had a good exhibition of this 
favourite flower. His best bed, 120 feet long, and containing not 
less than two thousand flowers, has been nearly as fine as we have ever 
seen itinany former year. ‘The following favourite sorts were in good 
condition when we saw them, Bizarres: Polyphemus, Duke of 
Devonshire, Catafalque, Emperor of Austria, Nourri Effendi, Marshall 
Soult, Strong’s King, Platoff, Everard, Pompe, Garrick, Optimus, 
Prince of the Netherlands, Countess of Wilton, Louise, Lord John 
Russell, Earl of Lincoln, and Duke of Norfolk. Byblemens: Vic- 
toria Regina, Laurence’s Friend, Rubens, Louis X VI., Imperatrix 
Florum, Michael Angelo, Earl of Haddington, Violet, Alexander, 
Duke of Buccleugh, Claude, Monte, Bijou des Amateurs, Desdemona, 
Bloemart, Homer, Lady Sale, and Camarine, Roses: Duchess of 
Sutherland, King of Saxony, Cameuse de Crai, Cerise Blanche, La 
Tendresse, Claudiana, Emily, Aglaia, Lady Peel, Catalani, Triomphe 
Royal, Cerise Belle Forme, and Ponceau trés Blane. Dr. Horner and 
Prince of Wales, new bizarres, are promising flowers. 

Panstes.—Mr. Edwards, of Wace Cottage, Holloway, attended the 
celebrated Pansy Exhibition recently held at Hammersmith, and in the 
“Florist ” he gives a list of the best kinds then shown. 

White-grouxd Varieties —Queen of England (Fellowes) ; Almanzor 
(Le Messurier) ; Helen(Hunt); Mrs. Beck (Turner); Miss. Thomson 
(Thomson) ; Duchess of Rutland (Thomson) ; Penelope (Thomson) ; 
Caroline (Thomson) ; Sir R. Peel (Bragg), very fine; Climax (Bell) ; 
Princess (Turner); Ariadne (Cook); Mrs. Hamilton (Nasmyth). 

Yellow or Straw-ground Varieties. — Constellation (Thomson) ; 
Bellona (Hooper), a large variety ; Rubens (Turner); Miss Edwards 
(Turner), an early flower; Duke of Norfolk (Bell), the boldest: 
flower in cultivation; Supreme (Youell); Addison (Turner) ; Leader 
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(Hooper) ; Juventa (Hooper), a large variety ; Lady Franklin (Thom- 
son); Mrs. Bragg (Bragg); Viceroy (Turner); Example (Turner) ; 
Mr. Beck (Turner). 

White Selfs——I can report nothing very excellent. Snow-flake 
(Thomson) has shape, but requires smoother edges; White Sergeant 
(Cook) was more purple than white, being much mottled ; even mode- 
rate whites are in request. 

Yellow Selfs.—Ophir (Widnall) ; this flower is by far the best early 
yellow ; as the season advances it sadly degenerates, and at the present 
time its shape is very deficient; Emma (Lane); Malvern. 

Dark Selfs.— Disraeli (Hunt); Rainbow (Hall); Lucy Neal 
(Scotcher) ; Sambo. 

In the above list there is variety with quality in an eminent degree ; 
and I may safely assert that it would prove impossible to select a 
number of varieties that in combination could surpass fair-grown speci- 
mens of the aboye. If any one inclines to begin the enjoyable pursuit 
and employment of Pansy-growing, he will require very few beside the 
varieties here enumerated ; and further, a stand of twenty-four selected 
from them would defy competition for quality of flower. That grower 
who does not possess every variety above mentioned should lose no time 
in procuring them, although, perhaps, there may be some difficulty in 
obtaining all of them until the autumn. 

On suowinG Picorrrs on Carnps.—At a meeting of several of the 
Oxford florists, held on the 14th of May, 1850, it was unanimously 
agreed that, in the opinion of the persons present, the system lately 
adopted of showing Pinks, Carnations, and Picotees on cards is con- 
trary to the true interests of the growers of the aboye flowers; that 
the various defects, such as split petals, the quartering of the blooms, 
down flowers, false pods, and petals partly eaten by insects, cannot 
be so easily detected, greater facilities of hiding such defects being 
afforded by the use of the card; and they trust that all exhibiters who 
have the interest of floriculture and the encouragement of the true 
property of the above flowers in view, will use their utmost exertions 
against such a system, 


(Signed) Wisiiam Concurr, Avex. Kirkparrick. 
JAMES MALTBY. Henry Bett. 
WiILuIAM PuaistTerR. Joun PAyne. 
Tuomas Cook. Witi1am WALE. 
Tuomas Looker. Wiiiram R. Hoss. 


Cuxtore or Listantuus RusseLiranus.—This beautiful and much 
esteemed plant was introduced into this country in 1835 from Mexico. 
Being found to be capable of producing ripe seed in abundance, a large 
stock of plants was soon diffused amongst our best cultivators, who 
hailed it with delight. Nevertheless, strange to say, its successful 
cultivation, except in a few instances, still remains a desideratum—a 
fact amply proved by the paucity of really well-cultivated plants pro- 
duced at our great metropolitan exhibitions. 

Haying been somewhat more successful than some of my neighbours 
in growing and flowering this plant, truly magnificent when well. 
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managed, I will give my plan, which is as follows:—I sow early in 
spring; I first fill a six-inch pot half full of potsherds, over which I 
place one inch of sphagnum moss; I then fill the pot within one inch 
of the top with rich light sandy soil. When all is pressed down equal 
and firm, anda smooth surface made with the bottom of a small pot, I 
sow the seed, and cover it very slightly with dry white sand. I cover 
the pots with bell-glasses, and place them on a shelf in a shady part of 
an early vinery, keeping the surface constantly moist by pouring water 
on the outside of the glasses. As soon as the plants have come up air 
is admitted, and increased as they advance in growth. When suffi- 
ciently strong they are pricked out into small pots, having the same 
drainage, moss, and mixture as the seed-pots, and are again shaded with 
hand or bell-glasses until the plants become established. In three 
weeks or a month they require to be potted off singly into small pots, 
and I encourage their growth as much as possible by placing them in 
a shady part of either a vinery or melon pit, whichever is kept at the 
highest temperature, with a humid atmosphere. As soon as they begin 
to fill their pots with roots I give them once a week a little clarified 
manure water, 

I re-pot into winter pots about the middle of August, using pots to 
suit the size of the plants, and replacing them in the same “erowing 
temperature as before till their pots are filled with roots. After this 
I begin to prepare them for winter, by giving them less moisture, more 
air, and a cooler temperature; and finally they are placed on a shelf, 
near the glass, in the coolest part of the stove, and wintered rather dry. 
Early in Febr uary I begin to increase the heat and moisture, and as 
soon as they begin to grow freely I re-pot them, which is generally 
about the second week in March. They receive another shift in April, 
and those that are intended for large specimens a third in May, using 
eighteen or twenty-inch pots, and a mixture consisting of equal quan- 
tities of good strong maiden loam, peat or bog mould, burnt clay, leaf 
mould, and cow manure, with a little white sand. These materials are 
well mixed together, and if dry are moistened to prevent them running 
too close in the pots. In potting I use a large quantity of drainage, 
and plenty of rubble stones, small potsherds, and coarse river sand 
amongst the mixture. I make the mixture just firm, but am very 
careful to keep it quite porous. I give very little water till the roots 
reach the sides of the pots ; it is increased as the plants and the season 
advance, giving heat and moisture in proportion. Too much stress 
cannot be put upon making a proper mechanical arrangement of rich, 
porous, and well-drained “soils, which are essential for the healthy 
development of plants of the nature of the Lisianthus. 

When the young shoots are sufficiently advanced I stop them imme- 
diately above the second joint, each shoot will then produce four, they 
require stopping about three times. ‘The last stopping for plants re- 
quired to bloom early should take place in the first week in June, and 
for plants required to bloom later the first week in July. As they 
advance in growth the branches will be required to be tied out with 
sticks, to make round and well-formed plants. 

When the plants are growing freely they are sometimes attacked iaith 
a disease at the base, which is produced by the moist and confined 
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atmosphere that is required for their fine growth. ‘To prevent this I 
allow the surface to become dry once a week, during which the plants 
are supplied with moisture from feeders or pans, in which the pots are 
placed for a few hours, being careful not to allow any stagnant water 
to remain about them. As soonas the blooms begin to expand I keep 
a drier atmosphere, and expose them to more air and light, which much 
improves their colour.*—(J. Green. Journal of the Horticultural 
Society.) 

Fancy Geraniums.—A correspondent inquires how he is to grow 
these beautiful and interesting plants, ‘‘ such as Anais, Queen Vie- 
toria, Ibraham Pacha, Statueski, Reine de Frangais, Bouquet tout 
fait, &c.; the time for inserting the cuttings ; the soil; the tempera- 
ture, top and bottom (if requisite) ; if to be cut down as other gera- 
niums in the autumn ; when to place them in their flowering pots ; the 
most approved form to train to so as to get them large, say from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches in diameter, and one mass of bloom ; 
the difficulty consisting in the facts that the plants root so much at the 
bottom of the pot, with very few roots at the sides, and show bloom in 
the earliest stages when the plants are extremely small, and when the 
bloom buds are pinched off again forming them, instead of growth 
and wood.” As it has been deemed necessary that something more 
than a passing notice to these matters in the correspondents’ column 
should be given, I shall be happy to render any little assistance in my 
power, merely premising that as there are now many beautiful varieties 
which I have not yet grown, the statements I may make will be freely 
open to emendations from those coadjutors and friends who may have 
had more kinds under their direct cultivation. 

First. The time in which to take off and insert the cuttings.—This 
may be effected at any period. A cutting of a ten shilling geranium 
plant is not to be slighted at any time; autumn and spring, however, 
are the best periods for striking these fancy geraniums, and so far as 
present and ultimate success are concerned the spring is better than 
the autumn, not but fine plants may be produced from autumn-struck 
plants, as from some of the free growing kinds we have had plants as 
large as that desired by our correspondent in the following summer, 
but then there is greater risk of failures and disappointments. The 
reason of this is owing to the difference in habit of these plants when 
contrasted with the other favourite but more succulent-stemmed gera- 
niums. In the case of the latter it is requisite, both for the ensuring 
of the breaking of the old plant when cut down, and also for the pro- 
ducing of healthy young plants from the cuttings, that the shoots 
should be weil matured by exposure to sun and air, and a diminished 
supply of water for some time previously. Fancy geraniums, from 
their profusion of blossom, their compact growth, and less succulent 
stems, require less of this maturing before the cuttings are removed ; 
but if no attention to maturing the wood is given, then in all likelihood 
many of the cuttings will damp off at once, and even when they strike 


* A plant sent to the meeting of the Horticultural Society had 500 blossoms ex- 
panded at once. 
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root they can only be preserved during the winter by keeping them in 
the most favourable circumstances, where all danger of damp and a 
stagnant atmosphere are provided against by the ability to maintain 
when necessary a dryish atmosphere, and a temperature of from 40° to 
45° in the coldest weather. If, on the other hand, the wood of the 
cutting is over-matured, that is, if its juices are highly elaborated, 
there is a likelihood that its organized material will be developed more 
in the production of bloom than of wood buds. This is still more 
likely to be the case if the young plants have been starved during cold 
weather in winter, by being shut up and covered for days in cold pits. 
The diminutive character, instead of being accidental, has now become 
constitutional. The stem from being hard, and having its juices so 
thoroughly inspissated, is quite incompetent to act as the vehicle for 
the transmission of fluids that would be necessary for a large-headed 
plant. As roots and branches act and re-act relatively and co-relatively 
upon each other, the stunted head is attended with few and diminutive 
root feeders. Of all stunted plants there is nothing more discouraging 
than a stunted geranium, ‘The cutting off the flowers, as our corre- 
spondent has done, will only prove a slight palliation of the evil— 
though when persevered in, and other points of good culture are 
attended to, fine plants ultimately may be gained. What would be 
good culture for free-growing plants, however, will not suit these 
stunted gentlemen ; light rich soil is the thing in which they generally 
delight, but until you set the stuntedness adrift you must use only the 
light, abjure the rich, employ small pots well drained, and keep the 
plants in a closer atmospbere than usual. Your object would sooner 
be gained by taking off a cutting or two, just in that state when the 
wood is neither soft nor thoroughly indurated. Properly treated it 
will soon shoot ahead of the old plant. Cutting the plant down to the 
surface of the soil, if it has got any roots of consequence, will also be 
attended with more success than doctoring the stunted head. The plant 
should be kept close, rather dry than damp, until the fresh shoots ap- 
pear, then shaken out and re-potted in the usual way. Foresters are 
well aware of the benefit of acting upon this principle; they do not 
stand picking and cutting the miserable twigs of a stunted young oak, 
that scarcely gets larger by inches in a twelyemonth, they cut it off 
close to the ground, and in a year or two they have a clean luxuriant 
plant, such as the original would never have been. Cuttings taken off 
in July or August, stopped when struck, potted into small pots, stopped 
and re-potted again in October, and potted again in early spring, will 
make nice little bushy flowering plants the first summer, but if large 
fine plants are wanted, growth rather than bloom must be encouraged 
by stopping and keeping the plants rather shaded, pinching back the 
tops or cutting them down, removing the most of the soil, or only a 
portion, and re-potting in July or August, just as the varieties are slow 
growing or the reverse, and early fine blooming plants will be obtained 
for spring and summer. 

As we have said, however, we prefer spring-struck cuttings, as there 
is comparatively little danger of them getting into a stunted habit, and 
scarcely a cutting will fail of being made into a plant, while time will 
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be saved. Cuttings may then be obtained from thinnings of the young 
shoots on established plants, or, better still, an old plant stopped in the 
autumn should be left on purpose. It will stand comparatively hard 
treatment during the winter, but in February or March it should be put 
gradually into a moist atmosphere, and a temperature of from 45° to 
55°, or a few degrees more. Assoon as the young shoots are from one 
and a-half to three inches in length they should be taken off close to 
the stem and properly treated, the strongest would bloom in the open 
air in summer if desirable ; if potted, stopped, and re-potted in August 
they would make nice little flowering plants during the winter, if a 
temperature not less than 45° is then given them with freshair. Similar 
plants, having their flower-buds removed, the points of the shoots 
pinched out, the shoots themselves trained into the desired shape, and 
re-potted in September, will make nice flowering plants in spring and 
summer. For the end of summer and autumn others should be re- 
potted in March and April. 

Soil, and a few matters essential io success in propagating.—The 
soil should be light and sandy, free from worms and insects; one part 
peat, one part leaf-mould, one half part loam, one part pure sand, will 
answer admirably, with just an additional dusting of silver sand upon 
the surface, such a compost will neither be too close nor too open. If 
mere soil, &c,, were present, the air would obtain too free an access to 
the base of the cutting when the compost became dry, and then the 
opposite evil would ensue from the moisture remaining too long around 
the cutting after watering, causing it to mould and decay. A similar 
effect would be produced by inserting cuttings, as some do wholly in 
sand; enough of air then would not be admitted, and thus a shanking- 
off would be liable to ensue, for the circumstances that would ensure 
the safety of a hard-wooded cutting would ruin a soft-wooded geranium. 
Then if the cuttings are inserted into pots, these pots should be half 
filled with drainage, and the remaining portion with different layers of 
the prepared compost, reserving the finest for the surface. Before 
inserting the cuttings the pots should have been previously well watered, 
and the moisture allowed to drain away, as most of the waterings after- 
wards had better consist of sprinklings from the syringe. In early 
autumn, when the weather is still warm and the sun’s rays powerful, 
little or nothing in the shape of bottom-heat will be required, but the 
cuttings should be placed at such a distance from the glass that they 
may enjoy the direct, though diffused, rays of light; this will prevent 
the necessity of shading much to prevent flagging. The more direct 
though somewhat diffused light they will stand, the sooner will roots be 
protruded, and the more sturdy and healthy will the plants become. 
Of course they would require to be placed nearer the glass as the power 
of the sun declines. Every hour’s shading, however necessary it be at 
times, is just so far encouraging the mere expansion upwards of what is 
contained in the cutting, without doing much for encouraging the pro- 
trusion of roots. In sunny weather they will require to be kept close, 
and receive frequent sprinklings from the syringe, to lessen their powers 
of evaporating their juices, but at night and morning air may be given, 
and the sashes at times wholly removed. When propagating in spring 
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the same course may be adopted with one or two exceptions. First, 
as the presence of sun at that period is not so much to be depended on 
as in the autumn, the cuttings should be placed pretty near the glass, 
and shading in bright weather resorted to when necessary, as otherwise 
in long continued dull weather the cuttings would become weak and 
spindled. And, secondly, as the cuttings had been slightly forced 
before their removal from their mother plant, a little mild bottom-heat, 
of from 60° to 80°, would be of great service to them, giving them a 
top temperature of from 50° to 60°. ‘These, as we have already hinted, 
are the circumstances under which the finest plants are most easily 
produced.— Cottage Gardener. R. Fisu. 
Prceinc-pown Beppine Pxiants.—This trailing growth of the 
Verbenas brings me to the first stage of summer dressing the beds. 
All plants which trail on the ground, or grow sideways, like Verbenas, 
must be trained or tied down, to fill the more open spaces, so as to get 
the soil in the beds covered as soon as possible. This training in our 
forthcoming dictionary will be called “ pegging,” because, in former 
days, the training was effected with little hooked or forked pegs; but 
there are many ways of “ pegging ”’ without the use of pegs at all; and 
one of the simplest with Verbenas is to take hold of a flower truss in 
bud, make a hole with a stick, or with the two fore-fingers, and poke 
the truss down in it. The shoot is then held in the right position at 
once, and without knowing how the thing was done, no one could make 
out that the shoot did not naturally grow in that position from the first. 
Unless the surface of the bed is very loose indeed there are many 
plants, such as Petunias, trailing Geraniums, and the like, which may 
be trained after the same fashion, being kept in the right direction by 
means of a leaf here and a leaf there buried in the soil. The foot- 
stalk of the leaf, like the flower-stalk of the Verbenas, being still 
attached to the plant, it holds down a shoot just like one holding a pig 
by one ear. This may be called the simplest, or cottage mode, of 
training. The next higher in the scale, is a plan of training invented 
some years since by one of our fashionable gardeners, and consists of 
doubling thin strips of matting, of four or five inch lengths, round the 
shoot, and then burying both ends of the matting in the soil. In large 
places, or where large quantities of training matting is required, the 
ends of the new mats bought in the autumn are reserved in little 
bundles for this purpose, when the mats are being tied, and boys split 
the strings into the smallest threads, or shreds, on wet days; so that a 
trainer, with no more matting than he can hold in one hand, can fasten 
down some thousand shoots. Another way is, to have bundles of short 
sticks, say of six-inch lengths, and as small as can be got, and stick 
them down slantways against the shoots and branches of many plants. 
Two such sticks so placed opposite each other, will have the parts 
above ground crossing one another, like the letter X, and form*a very 
strong holdfast. ‘The very tops of the fuchsia shoots might be put by 
for this purpose, as I suppose that no cottage gardener is so extrava- 
gant as to burn or cast away his annual crop of fuchsia stalks, for they 
are the handiest things possible for staking many things; and all the 
dressing they require is to cut them into the required lengths and 
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sharpen one end. ‘Then, at this dressing, thousands of little tops are 
discarded as useless; and a man is sent to the fields and hedges in the 
height of summer, for whole days, to look out “ pegs” to do what the 
fuchsia tops would have done much better, unless one chooses rather to 
work on the old plan of training ‘ by hooks and by crooks.” 

Speaking of Geraniums in this the height of the crossing season, let 
me urge on cross-breeders to try to get us a set of good bedding sorts, 
with very small leaves and distinct colours. Pure whites and lilacs we 
are very much in want of, and the large poppy leaves of the fancy 
sorts are altogether unsuitable for bedding ones. Between one thing 
and another, I shall not be able to cross much this season, but from 
what I have done I am quite satisfied of the possibility of originating 
a section for bedding with very small leaves, and large clear-coloured 
flowers. The best new seedling of this season which I have seen, has 
clear white flowers about the size of those of Queen Victoria, and 
much after the same shape, but the largest of the leaves could be hid 
under a shilling; but I did not learn if the plant is a perpetual summer 
bloomer like the Queen, but I believe it is. I have seen another 
seedling from the fancy sorts, which takes after the habits of the florists’ 
Pelargonium, of great beauty; the flower is quite round, the back 
petals of that deep shade peculiar to Tbrahim Pasha, a clear white 
eye, and the front petals light salmon. It is, therefore, beyond a 
doubt that the Pasha and Anais are capable of imparting their shades 
to the better forms of the old sorts, although at first every breeder 
thought this cross would be worthless, seeing the clouded and speckled 
seedlings which the first two or three crosses brought to light. I 
would recommend breeders to discard Anais altogether, and employ 
Ibrahim Pasha instead, and always as the mother plant; for there is 
not much truth in the idea, that ‘‘ breeding in and in” will deteriorate 
the offspring—not at least the flowers; and if the leaves could be 
rendered smaller that way, it would rather be an advantage; but [ 
have little faith in that either—D. Beaton, Cottage Gardener. 

On PropacaTiInG EverGREENS.—I have lately observed a method 
most successfully practised by a friend of mine in Argyleshire, which 
is not, I think, sufficiently known. He plants in an oval or circular 
space, prepared as usual, as many shoots of the year’s growth as it will 
hold closely placed; he fences the plot with brushwood, and never 
thins them. In three or four years the shoots unite into an extended 
and beautiful bush, and in two years they are an ornament to the 
woods and shrubberies. 

My friend has some fine old Laurels, with bare and unsightly stems ; 
he has planted round them, at the distance of a foot or more, a number 
of these shoots, and the effect is extremely good, as they soon unite 
with the old bush, and continue its dark foliage down to the ground. 
This plan answers best with the Laurel, Laurestinus, Berberis, Ma- 
tronias, and Rhododendrons, 
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BE - IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
8 "Esha is proverbially both a hot and dry month, it will 
therefore be highly necessary, during the con- 

tinuance of dry weather, to administer copious supplies of water. 
This should be done towards the evening of each day, because the 
plants have then time to absorb the water gradually, and appropriate 
such portion as contributes to their well being. It is only in extreme 
cases that water should be given in the morning, because it is then so 
quickly exhaled from the soil as well as the leaves that its refreshing 
and nutrimental properties are almost wholly wasted. Rain water is 
best, or that from an exposed pond or tank. Where beds of plants have 
been repeatedly watered through a rose, the surface of the soil will 
probably have become crusted, and almost impervious to moisture, 
consequently they ought to be stirred over occasionally with a small 
fork. Continue to make up any deficiencies in the beds, stop the growth 
of such plants as require it, that over luxuriance may be checked, tie 
and train those that require support, and be careful to remove all dead 
flowers or seed-vessels which are not required; the former destroys 
beauty of appearance, and the latter, when left on, greatly retards the 
vigorous fertility of the plants. A few annuals, as mignionette, &c., 
may now be sown to bloom in the autumn, also biennials to bloom next 
year. Clip box edgings now, the young shoots which push will then 
get well ripened before winter. 

Frorist’s Frowers.—Auwriculas should be kept in the shade and 
occasionally watered as necessary. At this season of the year the plants 
are often attacked with green fly, which should be removed with a 
eamel-hair brush. Ywlips will have perfected their growth, and should 
now be taken up, as if allowed to remain too long it invariably acts 
prejudicially on the bulb. When taken up they should be wrapped, 
separately, in thin paper, and dried gradually in the shade. Ranun- 
culuses will require to be taken up as soon as their foliage has become 
withered and dry, and the roots preserved in bags. Pinks may still be 
piped, if not already done, as recommended last month. Carnations 
and Picoters, as the pods are fully formed and ready to open, tie them 
round with a small strip of bass, to prevent their bursting on one side. 
When blown they should be shaded. Never suffer the plants to flag 
for want of water. Proceed with layering. It requires some little 
practice to ascertain when the shoots are in a fit state. As a safe 
criterion, the amateur may begin with the longest and _ strongest. 
Pipings are struck in the same manner as Pinks, on a gentle hot-bed : 
they generally make nice stiff plants, and stand the winter best. 
Dahlias will require thinning out as they advance in growth, and the 
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branches should be secured firmly to stakes; a slight wind is sufficient 
to do them great damage if they be not constantly attended to in this 
respect. In dry weather give water very freely, and if the plants are 
sprinkled over-head late in the evening with a fine rose or syringe, 
their luxuriance will be greatly promoted. ‘Trap earwigs by all pos- 
sible means, on the principle that prevention is better than cure, they 
will not be wanted when the blooming season comes on. Pelargoniums 
that have shed their flowers should be cut down, dis-rooted, and potted 
in smaller pots, keeping the plants for a week in a close frame, to assist 
them in developing their new shoots. Roses may now be budded, 
moist weather being best for the operation. It is of importance that 
there should be a resemblance between the bud and the stock as to the 
vigour of vegetative growth, in order to ensure a successful result. If 
a Rose of slow development is budded on a rampant briar, and all the 
strength of the latter is turned into the parasitical stranger, health 
cannot be maintained, nor will a freely vegetating Rose submit to be 
impeded in its progress by a sluggish stock. Roses budded on the 
stocks of Boursaults succeed well. Thin away surplus branches from 
all stocks not budded as early as possible, not to wait a day even, but 
get the branches left strong and healthy. 


IN THE FORCING FRAME, STOVE, &c. 

Where stove and greenhouse plants afford suitable cuttings, propa- 
gation may still be pursued ; as, generally speaking, it can be practised 
with greater success in the early than in the latter part of the year. It 
should be remembered that the propagation of most plants is facilitated 
by the employment of bottom-heat and bell-glasses. Stove plants will 
derive great advantage from a partial shading during the glare of the 
day, and will be less liable to injury from drought. Many plants that 
have made vigorous growth will require shifting, especially such as 
Justicias, Clerodendrons, &c., give plenty of water at the roots, syringe 
often in the evening, and keep the floors of the house and every part 
damp, to assist in maintaining a humid atmosphere; it is surprising the 
amount of evaporation going on at this season. Bulbs of Amaryllis 
and other stove and greenhouse plants can be put together in a pit or 
frame, where they will be near the glass, and where the influence of the 
sun with a gradual diminution of water will mature them. Never 
permitting the foliage to flag is a good criterion as to the quantity of 
moisture required, and they may be kept as near that state as possible. 


IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD FRAME, <c. 

As a free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted during fine 
weather, its rapid circulation, conjoined with active solar heat, must 
cause a rapid evaporation both from the plants and soil ; hence there 
exists a necessity, under tiie above circumstances, of watering and 
syringing frequently. However beneficial a screen may be during 
bright hot weather, its presence is not required while the sun is 
obscured. Encourage the growth of Azaleas and Camellias by keep- 
ing them comparatively close (with shade during sunshine), and sup- 
plying them liberally with moisture administered by the syringe. As 
probably increased room will be obtained by the removal of many 
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plants to the flower-beds, the space might be appropriated to the culti- 
vation of plants of the commoner sort for an autumn display. The 
pits will be found useful for many hard-wooded greenhouse plants, im- 
patient of too much heat. Propagate Roses by cuttings from those 
plants which have been forced; and place the plants in a rather shady 
situation, in order that they may have a period of rest for a few weeks. 
Calceolarias that have ceased blooming ‘should be re-potted ; cut off 
dead tops, place the plants in a situation where they can be shaded 
from hot sun, admitting it morning and evening; also the roots be 
kept cool, by being plunged in moss, or coal-ashes, &c. Cinerarias 
also that have done blooming should have the tops cut off, be fumigated 
in a close frame, as they are often affected with green fly; after which 
the plants should be turned out of the pots, and planted in a somewhat 
raised bed, of good soil, in a shady place in the garden. The tubers of 
Tropzolums which have ceased blooming, and the tops withered, must 
be taken out of the soil, or be kept in a bag, &e., or the pot must be 
put aside, where it may have the soil kept dry till potting time. Green- 
house plants placed in the open air in pots should have frequent 
waterings at the under side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down 
green fly. 


REVIEW. 
Curtis’s Beauties of the Rose. Parr I. Groombridge and Sons. 


Tus admirably executed work is published quarterly. Part I. contains 
coloured figures of the following Roses, viz.— 


Devoniensis.—Tea-scented ; creamy-white, centre changing to buff- 
yellow, slightly tinged with pink. Petals thick and Camellia-like. 
Very fragrant. 


The Duchess of Sutherland.—Hybrid perpetual. Bright rosy-pink, 


of superb form, and very sweet. 


Cloth of Gold.—Tea Noisette. Outer petals pale yellow, with a 
deep golden centre; globular, large, and superb. 


Armosa.—Bourbon. Delicate pink, middle size, fine form. 


Part II. 


Geant des Batailles.—Wybrid perpetual. Vivid scarlet-crimson ; 
large and very double. A most splendid variety. 


Elize Suavage.-—TYea-scented China. Pale yellow, with an orange 
centre; large and full. 


Archduke Charles.—China. Rose, changing to crimson. Petals 
notched. 


Pompone de St. Radegonde.—Vybrid perpetual. Rich purple-red 


and violet; small size, exquisite form, and yery pretty. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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PENTSTEMON AZUREAS. AZURE-FLOWERED. 


Oi Pentstemon family of plants is now become numerous in species 
and varieties. ‘The flowers of all are interesting and pretty, but 
some of them are exceedingly showy and handsome, being very orna- 
mental, whether grown singly in the borders, or in masses in beds, and 
meriting a place in every flower-garden.. This charming tribe is hardy, 
of easy culture, and many of them bloom from May to October. It 
also comprises flowers of showy colours, as crimson, scarlet, rose, 
purple, pink, and blue, with some white ones. Of the beautiful blue 
section there are several which we have had in this country for some 
time, and to which, within the last four years, three or four very 
valuable acquisitions have been introduced. The species we now figure 
however exceeds in beauty all that we have seen. It is of neat habit, 
a half-shrubby plant, growing about half a yard high, very branching, 
producing a profusion of flowers in long spiked racemes, and is highly 
ornamental throughout the entire summer season. It ought to be 
grown in every flower-garden. 

The plant was discovered by the Horticultural Society’s collector, 
Mr. Hartweg, on the Sacramento Mountains in California, and by him 
sent to the garden at Chiswick, from whence the Society have distri- 
buted it. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


AxurTiLon rnstcne.—A native of New Grenada, It is a charming 
addition to this pretty flowering tribe. Iu beauty it rivals the hand- 
some A. venosum; and, like that fine species and others, the present 
new one flourishes and blooms freely in the open ground during the 
summer season. ‘Lhe flowers are produced in axillary racemes from 
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three to seven in each. A separate blossom is nearly two inches long, 
and when. the funnel-shaped corolla is expanded it is the same across, 
of a rich rose colour, with deeper coloured veins of a purple shade, 
having also some streaks of white. It highly merits a place wherever 
it can be grown. Although it will succeed well out-doors in summer, 
it will require to be taken in for protection in winter. It, like the 
other kinds, can by proper stopping of the shoots be cultivated in pots 
as desirable low bushes, and will bloom freely in pots in the greenhouse © 
or open air in summer. Figured in the More des Serras, edited by 
Mr. Van Houtte. 


AMARYLLIS ACRAMANNI PULCHERRIMA.—In May last this fine 
variety was shown at the Chiswick Gardens, by Messrs. Garraway and 
Co., nurserymen of Bristol. It is stated to be a hybrid between A. 
aulica-platy petala, and A. psittacina. ‘The flowers are of the richest 
scarlet-crimson, having a green stripe from the origin of the petals ex- 
tending about half way up. Each flower is near six inches across. It 
well merits a place in the stove. (Figured in Magazine of Botany.) 


Amyepaurs PrrsicA; Frora SEemrpLena. — Double-flowered: 
Chinese peach trees. When ‘the Horticultural Society sent Mr. For- 
tune to collect plants in China, particular instructions were given him 
to procure all the varieties which he could obtain. ‘The Society pos- 
sessing authentic drawings of the following, were anxious that plants 
should be transmitted to this country. 1. Large semi-double Crimson. 
2. Large semi-double. Rose. 3. Large semi- ‘double Red. 4. Small 
semi-double Red. 5. Small semi-double White. Mr. Fortune suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a semi-double Crimson, and a semi-double White, 
which is not in the above list. They have recently bloomed in the 
garden of the Society at Chiswick, and prove to be valuable acquisi- 
tions. ‘They are hardy, but the blossoms suffer somewhat from wet 
cold nights, when in damp situations. They have the habit of the 
common Peach-tree, but more excitable, similar to the Almond, and 
in consequence force well, and bloom better under glass than the open 
air. ‘The flowers being semi-double, it is expected fruit will be pro- 
duced, and it has been proved in 1849, in France that such seedlings 
have semi-double flowers similar to the parent plant. The two varieties 
bloomed in the Society’s garden at Chiswick have been figured in 
Pasxton’s Flower Garden for July, Plate 13. 


BEGONIA DIPETALA.—Two petalled. Said to bea native of Bombay, 
which has been in the collection of the Royal Gardens at Kew, and at 
Messrs. Loddiges’ nursery for some time. The flowers are of a pretty 
rosy pink- colour, borne in clusters, and like all of this lovely tribe of 
flowers are particularly neat, elegantly graceful, and interesting. These 
charming ornaments are additionally valuable in consequence of bloom- 
ing during the winter months, and up to May or June. In our Maga- 
zine for 1846, Vol. xiv., and at pages 241 and 266, there is an excel- 
lent article on the culture of the Begonia, and a lengthy description of 
forty-three kinds. We particularly recommend the perusal of it to our 
readers, and their growing of this pretty class of flowers. They are 
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easy to cultivate, readily propagated, and may be procured at a small 
price. 

CametiiA Marta Morren.—This is a very superb variety, of the 
imbricate (tiled-like) section. ‘The flowers are large, fine outline, 
well filled to the centre, of a bright carmine colour, with irregular- 
shaped patches of white. It merits a place in every collection. Mr. Van 
Houtte possesses the variety. 


Care Petarconiums.—The following are the handsomest of what 
we have seen exhibited this season. They are a lovely, interesting 
tribe, and ought to be grown in every greenhouse. ‘The cultivation is 
now becoming more general, from the circumstance of many being 
brought to the London and other large exhibitions, and thus being 
seen well grown, they attract much attention. 

Bicolor, white ground with broad stripes of crimson. 

Bicolor rosea, a delicate lilac rosy ground, with a dark spot on each 
petal. 

Errectum, pink, each petal having a white patch at the centre, forming 
an eye. 

Fulgidum, scarlet with black stripe. 

Blandfordium, white with a rose spot on each petal. 

Reniforme, pink and red stripe. 

Flexuosum, deep rosy-red and white. 

Glaucifolium, yellow and brown stripe. 


CoLUMNEA AURANTIACA.—This is a most beautiful species, de- 
serving a place in every stove or warm greenhouse. The flowers have 
much the appearance of a large wide flower of a Siphocampylus, two 
inches long, and front spreading portion an inch and a half broad, of 
a rich orange colour. It is a half-shrubby plant, somewhat climbing, 
and of a succulent character. It grows and blooms very freely. It 
requires to be treated same as the /Nschynanthus. (Figured in the 
Flora of the Gardens of Europe, and may be obtained from M. Van 
Houtte.) 

; CurHra 1GNEA.—The Cuphea platycentra of our gardens is not the 
true species, and the one now generally known as such has been altered 


_ to C. ignea, the fiery. We record this here, in order that none of our 


readers may order under the new name what they already possess. 


CyrrirepIumM Lowe1.—Mr. Low, jun., discovered this pretty 
species growing on high trees in thick jungle in Borneo, who for- 
warded it to the Clapton Nursery. It bloomed for the first time in 
this country in the garden of A. Kenrick, Esq., of West Bromwich. 
It requires to be grown in the Orchid stove, and in rich vegetable com- 
post, such as one-half decomposed sphagnum moss, and the other half 
rich fibrous peat soil. Each flower has lateral (side) petals three inches 
long, of a yellowish-green near the base, spotted with purplish-brown, 
purplish-rose with yellow margins and midribs on the upper half. La- 
bellum one and half inches long, with the pouch an inch deep, of a 
purplish-green. Sepals green with a purple tinge. (Figured in Ma- 
gazine of Botany.) 

R 2 
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EcHINopsSIS CRISTATA 3 var. purpurea.—The crested-flowered. The 
Cactza order of flowers has within a few years been divided into several 
new genera, and the present plant is one of that number. The flowers 
of the present species is of the form of the old Night-blooming Cereus, 
each blossom has a tube about seven inches long, a yellowish green. 
The flower, when expanded, is about seven inches across, of a pretty 
purple colour tinged with rose. A plant blossomed in the Royal 
Gardens of Kew in 1846, and the flowers were purple; another in 
1847 bore white ones. The plant is of the globe-shaped, but depressed 
at the top, and the finest one is seven inches in diameter. The spines 
are large. It is a fine variety, and well merits a place in every collec- 
tion, the fine purple colour of the flowers being unusual, and being so 
large, upon a globe-shaped plant, render it peculiarly striking and 
handsome. It is a native of Chili, and flourishes in light loam, a little 
leaf mould, and a few pieces of lime rubbish, also having a liberal 
drainage. 


Fucusta venusTa.—A. Peruvian species, somewhat in the way of 
F. spectabilis, or serrattifolia. The flowers about three inches long. 
The tube is salmon-coloured; the sepals same, but tipped with green. 
The corolla is salmon-coloured, and spreads quite open and flat at the 
surface with the tip reflexing. 


GuapioLus.—Mr. Plant, Florist, of Cheadle in Staffordshire, exhi- 
bited twelve selected seedlings of great beauty. They are particularly 
distinct, abundant bloomers, and grow about two to two and a half feet 
high. In our next number we shall give their particular colours. 
They are perfect gems in form and colour, far surpassing all others we 
have seen. 

Guoxinta Fyr1ana.—A plant of this handsome variety was exhi- 
bited at the Chiswick Gardens, having thirty-one flowers expanded. 
Their upright position, in form like the spring dwarf Gentianella, 
white with a blue inside, had a beautiful appearance. It deserves to 
be in every warm greenhouse or stove. 


IxorA SALICIFOLIA.—Willow-leaved. This very beautiful flowering 
species was discovered by Mr. Lobb in Java, and forwarded to his 
employers, Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, in whose collection it has 
bloomed. It is a handsome growing shrub from two to three feet high. 
The flowers are produced large, terminal corymbous heads, of a deep 
rich orange colour. It is an abundant blooming plant, even when six 
inches high it will produce flowers. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4523.) 

LuvunGa scaANnpEens.—(Synonyme Limonia scandens). A tall, 
loose-growing shrub, from Silhet and Chittagong. It is of the orange 
family, the flowers very much resemble those of the orange in form, 
white, and delicately fragrant. It was introduced into the Royal Gardens 
of Kew in 1823, but never bloomed till the present year. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag., 4522.) 


MInIATsRE oR Pomron Roszs. 
Clementine Duval (dwarf hybrid Perpetual).—Light rose colour, 
brilliant and beautiful ; rather a slow grower; a most profuse bloomer 
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from May to November; every little shoot is terminated with a bunch 
of flowers. A neat and distinct flower. 

Coquette de Montmorency (dwarf hybrid Perpetual).—Cherry colour, 
shaded with violet. This truly unique Rose has but one fault, namely, 
that of blooming itself to death. From its first efforts of growth in 
spring, to the latest in autumn, the shoots, on attaining a few inches in 
length, commence blooming; and through the season it is clothed with 
its distinct and pretty flowers. Extremely beautiful and distinct. 

General Merlin (dwarf hybrid Perpetual).—Bright rose colour, 
very beautiful ; rather of dwarf growth, like the preceding; from its 
abundance of bright flowers it contrasts nicely with many of the others. 
Perfect and good. 

Leonie Verger (dwarf hybrid Perpetual),.—Colour rosy-pink, bril- 
liant, very beautiful, though rather delicate. A free flowerer. Very 
distinct and fine. 

Pauline Bonaparte (dwarf hybrid Perpetual).—Pure white, distinct. 
This will be found very useful, affording a colour to contrast with the 
others. Very pretty. 

Pompon (dwarf hybrid Perpetual).—Rosy-pink ; small, but ex- 
tremely pretty. This very beautiful little Rose should be in every 
collection, however small; it is of dwarf growth, blooming profusely 
in clusters. Distinct and striking. 

Pompon de St. Radegonde (dwarf hybrid Perpetual).—Brilliant 
purplish carmine, of rather stronger growth than the preceding, and 
flowers larger ; but, like it, quite unique and pretty. 

Psyche (dwarf hybrid Perpetual).—Bright pink, neat and pretty, 
blooming freely in clusters; in growth a little freer than some of the 
preceding. A charming variety, and will group well with.the others. 
Very beautiful. 

Pactolus, or La Pactole (tea-scented China).—Bright yellow, bloom- 
ing in clusters, very freely ; will be found the best yellow to group in 
this section. From its freeness of bloom, together with its habit of 
growth, this fine Rose is indispensable. 

Nemesis (Noisette).—Very deep crimson, blooming abundantly in 
clusters, through the summer and autumn, and will be found to group 
in contrast admirably with the other varieties. Though classed as a 
Noisette, it is very distinct from that section, and will be found more 
at home with the little group I have attempted to collect together. A 
distinct and good Rose. 

Alba (miniature China).—Pure white ; rather too delicate for out- 
of-doors, but what ladies call a “tiny beauty” when grown in very 
small pots. This, with the few following, are found in catalogues in 
the class that are usually called miniature China. Very pretty. 

Blush (miniature China).—Blush ; though not so striking in colour 
as some of the others, it is an extremely free flowerer, and grows 
stronger than some of those classed as dwarf hybrid Perpetuals. Will 
Le found useful in bedding with the others. Makes a good strong 
edge. 

Crimson (miniature China),—Brilliant crimson, clothed through 
the season with its lovely little flowers. This is unquestionably the 
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very best Rose we possess for edgings for Rose-beds, or the Rosary in 
general, being perpetually in bloom, and a free, though tiny grower. 

Jenny (miniature China).—Brilliant crimson, and, like the pre- 
ceding continually in flower. A very pretty and desirable miniature Rose. 

This dwarf and very free blooming class of Roses are now designated 
Tue Fanctes or Pompon Roses, and are charming varieties for bedding, 
in small beds, in the flower-garden. The kinds have been selected by 
Mr. John Saul, of the Durdham Down Nursery, near Bristol, and 
inserted in the Magazine of Botany. 


OponToGLossum CervanTesit.—A greenhouse Orchid, from Mr. 
Loddiges’ collection. Its natural locality is the mountains west of 
Mexico. Sepals and petals rosy-pink, the bottom portion of each 
having numerous short brownish crimson bars upona yellowish ground. 
The lip is large, of a pale flesh-colour. Each flower is near three 
inches across. The stems rise about nine inches high, and each head 
(scape) has three or four flowers. They are very handsome. 


PETUNIA MELEAGRES.—A hybrid from Belgium, raised by Mr. Van 
Houtte, having a light ground, beautifully chequered with blue and 
purple. 

M. M. Leon Lille, nurseryman of Lyon, has raised a number of 
very beautiful hybrid stocks. Among them are the following :— 
1, Pale yellow, shaded with lilac ; 2. Pale yellow, shaded with violet ; 
3. Golden yellow, shaded with maroon; 4. Pure golden yellow; 
creamy-yellow ; 5. Deep maroon and purple shade; 6. Light ground, 
shaded with deep violet; 7. Light ground, shaded with maroon; 
8. Light ground, shaded with rose and lilac. Seeds will be offered to 
the public the ensuing autumn by M. M. Leon Lille. 


RHODODENDRON JASMINIFLORUM.—The Jessamine-flowered. Mr. 
Lobb discovered this very beautiful species at Mount Ophir, Malacca, 
who sent it to Messrs. Veitch. It is a smallish shrub, the largest of 
Messrs. Veitch’s being half a yard high. A plant in bloom was shown 
in May last at the Exhibition in the Chiswick Gardens. The flowers 
are produced in terminal umbels of twenty or more in each head. A 
separate blossom is salver shaped. The tube is two inches long. The 
five-parted spreading limb is nearly an inch across, white with the tube 
slightly tinged with rose. The inside of the tube at its upper part 
exhibits a small red or yellow eye with the anthers. It is a charming 
plant, and will be a valuable addition to the greenhouse. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag., 4524.) 


SrpHocaMPYLUs ScHLIMMIANUS.—A native of New Grenada. The 
leaves are almost round, an inch and a half across, very neat. The 
flowers are of a beautiful violet-purple colour, two and a half inches 
long. A very beautiful species. 


S. tavicatus.—The foliage is of a shining green, and the flowers 
a bright scarlet. Also from New Grenada. 

S. Mouiis.—A low-growing species, bearing fine orange-red flowers. 
A native of Venezuela, in South America, 
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S. potyrnyiuvus.—It is a half-shrubby plant, branching, bearing 
rich scarlet-coloured flowers. A native of New Grenada. 


S. Lasranprus.—A half-shrubby plant, somewhat of a climbing 
habit, producing rich scarlet-coloured flowers. From New Grenada. 


Tue Tuuir, Dr. Horner.—This fine variety was raised by Mr. 
Groom, of Clapham Rise. It is a light-feathered bizarre, with a 
slender beam down the centre of each petal. It is a superb formed 
flower, pure rich yellow ground, with rich dark maroon feather and 
beam. (Figured in Magazine of Botany.) 


THIBAUDIA SCABRIUSCULA.—A very pretty greenhouse, evergreen 
bush, a native of New Grenada. It is of the Cranberry order of plants. 
The flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, drooping, about 
six together. Each blossom is about three-quarters of an inch long, 
the corolla is of a rich crimson-colour tipped with green. The flowers 
are at their origin surrounded with pink scales. It is grown in the 
Syon Gardens. 


ON EPACRIS GRANDIFLORA AND CORREA 
SPECIOSA, &. 


In reading over a recent Number of the FLoricutTuRAL CaBiner, I 
see a correspondent wishes for information on the following genus of 
plants ; if my mite of knowledge will be of any service to him, orany one 
similarly situated, and you consider it worth occupying a space in your 
useful Magazine, you are at liberty to publish it in any shape you 
please. 

Epacris Grandiflora, propagation of, from January to March,— 
Ist. Take a clean 48-size pot, put a large cork in the bottom, then add 
a quantity of small crocks, or coarse cinders, until the pot is half full ; 
upon this put a layer of moss beat down firm, fill up with fine sifted 
peat mould, and white silver sand; an equal quantity mixed together, 
pressing it down firm to within a quarter of an inch of the rim of the 
pot; fill up with clean sifted silver sand, passing a stick over the pot 
to make the surface level; give a slight watering with a fine rose pot 
or syringe ; take a bell glass, press it lightly on the sand so as to leave 
the circumference; then select your cuttings from last year’s ripened 
wood, cut the tops of the shoots about one inch long, strip the cutting 
half its length of leaves, lay it on your thumb nail, with a sharp knife, 
cut the base ata joint quite smooth, and when a sufficient quantity to 
fill the pot is prepared insert the cuttings as far as stripped, keeping 
the tallest, if any, in the centre; give a good watering to settle the 
sand about them ; let them stand until dry ; cover with the bell glass, 
and plunge the pot ina cold frame facing the north; keep the light on, 
protecting from frost with covering, or, for want of a frame, place the 
pot on a north shelf in the greenhouse, but by no means in the sun; wipe 
the glass once a day ; water according to judgment, keeping them rather 
dry than moist. When the cuttings begin to grow, take the glass off 
occasionally half an hour, and increase with air as the cuttings increase 
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in growth, until it may be left offaltogether; then remove to the green- 
house, pot them off the following March into thumb pots, well drained, 
using peat mould and sand in equal quantities ; place them in a cold 
frame until rooted; during summer, top any long shoot, and by the 
autumn you will have snug “bushy plants, producing in spring beautiful 
pendant blossoms. 

Correa Speciosa, &ce.—May be increased by cuttings potted early 
in February or March, but the quickest method is by inarching upon 
Correa alba, any time from February to July, and if the plants can 
have the advantage of a stove heat, the better, as the inarched shoot 
will have united in the course of eight or ten weeks; it may then be 
cut off, care being taken not to disturb the shoot inarched, but by no 
means head off the stock at present ; place them in a cold frame, keep 
them close and shade for a fortnight ; expose them to the air by degrees, 
and when the inarched shoot has recovered begins to grow again, then 
head off the stock ; loosen the ligature that was bound round the plant, 
otherwise it will cut; bind a fresh piece of bass loosely round the plant 
at the union, tie the plant up to a neat stick in case of accident, remove 
the plants to an airy part of the greenhouse, attend to water, andi in the 
spring you will have a bushy plant covered with handsome blossoms. 
I have not mentioned the mode of inarching, thinking it not necessary ; 
as almost all persons having any knowledge of plants must know the 
process.— The Propagator in a London Nursery. 


REMARKS ON SPHAZRIA ROBERTSI AND S. SINENSIS. 


BY MR. SHORT, OF STRANWILLIS, NEAR BELFAST. 


Peruaprs in the vegetable world there are no two plants more extraor- 
dinary than the above, and few created a greater sensation than they. 
It matters not whether we take their remarkable formation or the 
manner in which they grow (from the head of a caterpillar), both are 
equal objects of wonder. 

Sruzri1A Ropertsi, attains a length of from six to sixteen inches, 
the colour being dark brown, and its ‘structure hard, with an elongated 
stipe, which, though simple in all the specimens yet examined, presents 
an appearance of being occasionally branched. The capitulum or 
head is elongated, acuminate, vermiform. The root of the fungus is 
embedded in the head of the caterpillar. 

Some specimens in my collection* have two stipes growing out of the 
head of the same caterpillar, one with a perfect capitulum, the other 
decayed or wanting; in other specimens the embryo of a third is 
visible. In some the stipe is branched, as if a second capitulum had 
been formed, and one specimen presents a double capitulum, which is 
a rare occurrence. 

The Lepidopterous insect, on whose larve this fungus grows, is not 


* The collection of Spherias exhibited by Mr. Short at the Royal Botanic 
Society’s Gardens, Belfast, is allowed to be the largest and finest in Europe.— Ed. 
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uncommon in New Zealand. It is found at the root of trees, princi- 
pally under the Metrosiderous robusta, a myrtaceous plant. 

The account given by the natives who gathered the specimens for 
me, as far as I can learn, is that they are found in the earth under and 
around trees. In living state the caterpillars are whitish, and crawl 
in the earth like worms, and from that they change into their present 
state, and the fungus grows up out of the ground as far as the capitulum 
extends by which they are found. 

The natives are very fond of eating the caterpillars when in a living 
state, and when roasted they say they are so fat that the oil runs out of 
them. ‘They are considered a great delicacy. 

Spy#ria Srnensis—The specimen I possess of this rare fungus 
was brought to England by Mr. Reeves; the description is taken from 
those given by Du Halde, Reeves, Pereira, and Thunberg. 

This extraordinary production, including the caterpillar, is about 
four inches in length, it is a native of China and Thibet. “ The 
Chinese appear to regard it as partaking at one season of the year 
of animal, at another of vegetable nature. Du Halde* calls it Hia-tsao- 
ton-tchong, (i. e., summer plant winter worm.) Mr. Reeves says that 
it is better known at Canton in the common dialect as Ton-chong-ha- 
cho, which means winter worm summer plant. 

Mr. Reeves states that “ it is brought to Canton tied up in bundles, each 
containing about a dozen specimens, each of which is about three inches 
long. About one-half is a caterpillar of the usual cylindrical form, 
and a light yellowish brown colour. The head, neck, segments of the 
body, and legs (thoracic) ventral and anal are all distinctly recognisable. 
Projecting from the back part of the head is a slender club-shaped 
body, this is the fungus.” 

Du Halde says, “ the insect fungus is scarce, and that at Pekin it is 
considered to be a foreign production ;” he adds, ‘‘ it grows in Thibet, 
but is found also, though in small quantities, on the frontiers of the 
province of Le-tchuen, which borders on Thibet or Laza.” 

Thunberg also states, “‘ that it is reputed to possess cordial virtues.”? 
But, according to Du Halde, “its properties are considered to be 
similar to those of ging-sing.”’ It strengthens and renovates the powers 
of the system which has been reduced either by over exertion or long 
sickness. 

‘“‘ The physivians of the Emperor of China state that they only use 
it in the palace on account of its scarcity. Black, old, and rotten spe- 
cimens cost four times their weight in silver. 

“ The mode of employing it is very curious. A duck is stuffed with 
five ounces of the insect fungus, and the bird boiled on a slow fire. 
When done, take out the fungus, the virtues of which will have past 
into the duck’s flesh, which is to be eaten twice a day for eight or ten 
days.” —Pereira. 

I cannot in justice omit to mention that Iam indebted to the lady 
of the Rev. W. Woon, of Wasmate Pevanaki Looth, in New Zealand, 


* Descriptione Geographique et Historique de la China, vol. iii. page 490. 
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for my extensive collection from that locality ; and to the Rev. Gerard 
Smith, Ashton Hays, Cheshire, for my Chinese specimen. 


GREAT NORTHERN TULIP SHOW, 
AT THE BELLE VUE GARDENS, NEAR MANCHESTER, 29TH MAY. 


Pans of Six Rectified Tulips.—1. Royal Sovereign, Captain White, 
Britannia, Queen Charlotte, Heroine, and Triomphe Royale—Mr. 
Thomas Houghton, Hempshall, near Nottingham. 2. Charles X., 
Polyphemus, Maid of Orleans, Princess Royal, Heroine, and Triomphe 
Royale—Mr. John Gibbons, Chellaston, Derbyshire. To these two 
pans the silver cups were awarded. 3.Charles X., Baguet, La Bien aimeée, 
Heroine, and Triomphe Royale—Mr. Godfrey, Chellaston, Derbyshire. 
4. San Joe, Gibbon’s Seedling, Incomparable, Heroine, and Ponceau 
Brilliant—J. Thorniley, Esq., Stockport. 5. Charles X., Charbonnier 
Noir, Baguet, Bienfait, Heroine, and Alexander le Roi—G. W. Hardy, 
Esq., Warrington. 

Pans of Three Breeders.—1. Sir Thomas Picton, Lady Stanley, and 
Violet le Grande—G. W. Hardy, Esq. 2. Catafalque, Lord Derby, 
and Queen of the North—Mr. Ackerley, Altrincham, 3. Pilot, Orleans, 
and Lord Derby—Mr. Gibbons, Chellaston. 4. Pioneer, Lord Stanley, 
and Lady Flora Hastings—Mr. Parkinson, Derby. 5. Bizarre (un- 
known), Bybleemen (unknown), and Amelia—Mr. John Smith, Derby. 

Best Pan of Gibbon’s Seedlings.—Mr. William Astle, Melbourne. 


Feathered Bizarres. 10. Mayor of Warrington, G. W. 
1. Charles X. J. Thorniley, Esq. Hardy. 
2. Catafalque, Mr. Houghton. 11. Dentonian, Mr. Naylor. — 
3. Polyphemus, Mr. Marsden. 12, Trafalgar, Mr. Peter Daine. 
4, E Charl ee 

Hl, Meg nat Flamed Bizarres. 
5. Grand Duke, Mr. John Smith. | 1. Polyphemus, G. W. Hardy, 
6. Good Beurs, Mr. James sq: 

Hardman. 2. Lord Milton, Rey. S. Cres- 
7. Lord Lilford, G. W. Hardy, well. 

Esq. 3. Charbonnier Noir, Mr. FE, 
8. Sydney, Mr. Bromiley. Dean. 
9. San Joe, G. W. Hardy, Esq. 4, Page’s King, Mr. Marsden. 


ON BLOOMING THE CLOTH OF GOLD ROSE. 


BY MR. J. SAUL, DURDHAM DOWN NURSERY, BRISTOL. 


On the introduction of this beautiful rose to this country a few years, 
back, rose fanciers expected to find one of the finest, if not the very 
finest of yellow roses; nor have they been disappointed, for when well 
and finely bloomed it stands unrivalled as a yellow rose, but compara- 
tively few have succeeded in blooming it well and freely. From what 
cause is this failure? I think, if we examine minutely the nature of 
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the plant, the manner in which it is generally recommended to be 
grown, and which is as frequently acted up to, we shall, toa great 
extent, see the cause of failure, and approach more closely to a system 
by which the flowering of this splendid rose shall take place with some 
degree of certainty. I think it was in the ‘* Gardeners’ Chronicle” (but 
I quote from memory) a correspondent lately inquired the best way of 
managing it, and was answered by directions to grow it in rather poor 
soil, as it is a strong grower. Now this I consider very questionable 
advice, yet I know it is what is generally given. It is classed in that 
group of roses called Noisettes, a class which a recent writer called, 
with much propriety, a “jumble of hybrids;” and certainly many 
varieties in the group are as distinct as if they were placed in sevarate 
classes, being crossed and raised from very dissimilar groups. Taking 
the old Noisette, as the type of the class, a large section called Tea- 
scented Noisettes will be found to differ from it and its congeners very 
materially, from their affinity with the tea-scented, being raised from 
the latter class ; to this section belongs the Cloth of Gold, Solfaterre, 
Clara Wendel, Lamarque, Triomphe de la Duchéne, and many other 
fine roses. The second named, Solfaterre, is very little inferior to the 
Cloth of Gold, and was raised from the same parents. Al this latter 
section require peculiar treatment, approaching, in some degree, to 
what we give the strong growing tea-scented kinds; whilst the former 
section of Noisettes will grow and flower with freedom, rambling over 
walls or trellis-work, and in any soil tolerably rich. 

Let us examine the mode of growth of tea-scented and also China 
roses, and we shall see they differ very much from others. Nearly all 
the strong growing summer and climbing roses, including one section 
of Noisettes, when they grow freely and produce strong luxuriant 
shoots, bloom indifferently ; indeed these strong shoots we are speaking 
of, seldom or never produce flowers; not so with the tea-scented and 
Chinas: the strong shoots bring forth invariably the finest blooms. 
Who has not noticed this with the common China on the cottage wall ? 
Ihave known gardeners, who have bedded out crimson and other China 
roses, cut them down to the surface of the ground every spring, with 
the best result, as the plants grew freely, and bloomed finely afterwards, 
Again, all the tea-scented and Chinas, which are budded during the 
summer and autumn, will, the following season after being headed- 
back, produce strong shoots terminated with beautiful heads of bloom. 
The finest blooms I have ever seen of Devoniensis, Adam, Bougere, 
and other fine teas, have been grown in this way as well as the best 
Cloth of Gold, Solfaterre, and other tea Noisettes. This all goes to 
show that the latter, together with tea-scented, Chinas, &c., should be 
grown strong, free, and vigorous, in order to produce fine bloom. In- 
deed, under the ‘starving system, many of these roses will scarcely 
bloom at all, and when they do, so poor and worthless are the flowers, 
as, in many instances, not to be recognised as to what variety they 
belong to. ‘Take, for instance, a tea-scented or China rose in spring, 
let it remain in the pot which it stood in during the previous winter, 
“not shifting,” but giving a little pure water as it requires it, when 
summer and autumn come, what shall we have? <A plant; true, but 
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a wretched one, sickly in appearance, with a few miserable, pale, semi- 
double flowers! How different from the bright rich colour, large size, 
fulness, and substance of petal which we find in the well-grown plant. 
Let us now take the same plant in spring: if the head is large cut it 
freely, give it a liberal shift into good rich compost, and water freely 
through summer with liquid manure, and what will be the result ? 
Handsome, vigorous plants, with large, rich, clear-coloured flowers 
produced in profusion. 

We have been viewing the tea-scented and Chinas growing under 
the starving system, and under better culture. Turn now to the Cloth 
of Gold, and its congeners, and we shall find the remarks I have been 
making as applicable in this case as in that. Under the starving system 
I have seen Cloth of Gold so semi-double, small and worthless, that 
had I not been positive of its correctness, I should have questioned its 
identity ; it is also very shy in blooming under this system; I have 
seen large plants which cover a considerable space of wall, stand year 
after year without producing a solitary bloom. Why was this so? 
The plants (like the tea-scented and China roses we have been speaking 
of) not growing strong and freely, having expended all their strength 
in covering the wall, grow slowly, producing no flowers, but the same 
sickly, stunted appearance which the teas and Chinas do. I have 
already remarked having seen magnificent blooms of Cloth of Gold, 
produced from buds of the previous season, if budded on strong stocks, 
such as Celine, Manettii, &c. These buds, the first season after being 
headed back, when they commence growing, and are from fifteen to 
eighteen inches in length, should they not show symptoms of bloom, 
ought to have their extreme points pinched out, and the Jaterals will 
generally bloom fine in the autumn. On the common dog rose grow- 
ing standard and half standard high, I have bloomed it freely in the 
same way, not that I recommend it for a standard, indeed, I consider 
it unsuited for the purpose; but should a grower wish to try it in 
that way, he should protect the head from extreme cold in winter, 
pruning hard in spring, and supply liberally with liquid manure during 
the spring and summer to induce free vigorous growth; all strong 
shoots, on attaining fifteen to eighteen inches in length, must have 
their points picked off, and the laterals will in general bloom. I have 
also known them (the strong young shoots) bloom finely when stopped 
at from nine to twelve inches in length. 

To grow it well and bloom it finely, procure a strong healthy 
plant worked upon a Celine or Manettii stock in spring ; plant it out 
against a south wall, having the border well prepared. If the soil is 
naturally good, it will be sufficient to well enrich it with good rotten 
dung, having the border previously well drained; but should the 
natural soil be bad, it had better be removed, filling up with rich turfy 
loam and dung, drained well as before. In this it will grow vigorously, 
and should be assisted during summer every ten days or a fortnight, 
with a good soaking of liquid manure ; as growth proceeds nail closely 
to the wall, and stop all strong shoots at distances varying from twelve 
to eighteen inches. Many, both of the stopped and unstopped shoots, 
will bloom freely. In cold situations it would be as well to give a 
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slight protection in very cold weather during winter. The spring 
pruning should not take place until late, say the end of March, when 
all danger from very severe frosts is past ; prune hard, cutting well out, 
_and shortening back considerably the old wood, to induce free vigorous 
growth. Give the same attention the following season as to stopping, 
watering with liquid manure, &c. The south wall will be found of great 
importance in ripening the wood well during the summer and autumn, 
which will enable it to resist the winter’s cold. 

When grown as a pot Rose, it should not be allowed to get over- 
crowded with wood; in spring thin and shorten the branches well, 
tying a portion down to the rim of the pot, grow vigorously, and all 
strong shoots should be stopped at from nine to twelve inches, and 
neatly tied down into their proper place ; give liquid manure as required. 
In this way it may be bloomed pretty well, though not so freely as 
against a south wall, which is the best situation in which this Rose can 
be grown.— Extract from Magazine of Botany. 


ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 


On July 23rd, what is usually denominated the Carnation and Picotee 
Show was held in the Surrey Zoological Gardens. We have not space 
in our present number to give the particulars of the stove, greenhouse, 
and other plants exhibited, but we may add they were of the usual 
excellent character. The following collections of Carnations and 
Picotees were shown, but the flowers were much inferior to what was 
exhibited last year. 

TWELVE BEST CARNATIONS (Dealers).—1st Prize. Puxley’s Princess 
Royal, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Holliday’s Lord Rancliffe, Brooks’ 
Flora’s Garland, Jaques’ Georgiana, Ely’s Lady Gardiner, Squire 
Meynell, Vivid, Admiral Curzon, Sir Harry Smith, Puxley’s Queen 
of Roses, Jackson’s Squire Trow. (Mr. Ward, of Woolwich.) 

Ist Prize (equal with the above). Puxley’s Princess Royal, May’s 
Duncan, Antonia, Brutus, Beauty of Woodhouse, Justice Shallow, 
Puxley’s Queen, May’s Bardolph, Admiral Curzon, Ariel, Flora’s 
Garland, Puxley’s Perfection. (Mr. Turner, Slough.) 

8rd Prize. Hollyoake’s Dido, Puxley’s Queen, Wilson’s Harriett, 
Rainbow, Elliot’s Duke of Sutherland, Hepworth’s Vivid, Simpson’s 
Queen, Squire Meynell, Count Pauline, True Briton, Flora’s Garland, 
Admiral Curzon. (Mr. Norman, Woolwich.) 

4th Prize. Lady of the Lake, Brutus, Prince Arthur, Duke of York, 
Flora’s Garland, Lord Rancliffe, Beauty of Woodhouse, Sarah Payne, 
Ariel, Count Pauline, Sir Harry Smith, Martin’s Splendid. (Mr. 
Bragg, Slough.) 

5th Prize. Majestic, Hale’s Prince Albert, Lorenzo, Cartwright’s 
Rainbow, May’s Defiance, Flora’s Garland, Puxley’s Queen, Duke of 
York, Squire Trow, Count Pauline, Prince Nassau, Hepworth’s 
Defiance. (Mr. Keynes, Salisbury.) 

6th Prize. Hale’s Prince Albert, Jaques’ Phoebus, Lady of the 
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Lake, Conquering Hero, Miss Pym, Ariel, Rainbow, True Briton, 
Duchess of Kent, Beauty of Woodhouse, Marquis of Chandos, Brutus. 
(Mr. Wilmer, Sunbury.) 

Twetve Picorers (Dealers).—1st Prize. Marris’ Prince Albert, 
Green’s Queen Victoria, Gem, Goliath, Venus, Burrough’s Lavina, 
May’s Dodwell, Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Marris’ Prince of Wales, 
Cleopatra, Juliet, Mrs. Barnard. (Mr. Turner, of Slough.) 

2nd Prize. Headley’s Venus, Mrs. Norman, Mr. B. Norman, Lord 
Nelson, Duchess of Neweastle, Gem, King of the Purples, Marris’ 
Prince of Wales, Hollidays’ Delicata, Jaques’ No. 2, Mrs. Barnard. 
(Mr. Norman, Woolwich.) 

3rd Prize. Mrs. Bevan, Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Marris’ Prince 
Albert, Duke of Bedford, L’Elegant, May’s Juliet, Lorina, Mrs. 
Barnard, Headley’s Venus, Regina, Delicata. (Mr. Ward, Woolwich.) 

4th Prize. Mrs. Barnard, Gem, Hon. H. E. 5 Sebastian, 
Smylax, Julia, Lady Dacre, Green’s Queen Victoria, Enchantress, 
Prince Albert, Lady Alice Peel, Venus. (Mr. Bragg, Slough.) 

5th Prize. Privateer, Seedling, Isabella, Mrs. Bevan, Enchantress, 
Useful, Lady H. Moore, Portia, Sir H. Hardinge, Venus, Seedling, 
Miss F. Irby. (Mr. Keenes, Salisbury.) 

6th Prize. Portia, Emperor, Regina, Sebastiana, Constant, Isabella, 
Lord Hardinge, Mrs. Bevan, Duchess of Sutherland, Duke of New- 
castle, British Queen, Lady H. Moore. (Mr. Wilmer.) 

Twetve Best Carnations (Amateurs).—\|st Prize. Princess 
Royal, Brutus, Rainbow, Grenadier, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Sharpe’s 
Defiance, Flora’s Garland, Paul Pry, William Cobbett, Mary Anne, 
Georgiana, Conquering Hero. (Mr. Reeves, of Barbican.) 

2nd Prize. Beauty of Woodhouse, Simpson’s Queen Victoria. The 
following, Mr. May’s Seedings, Coriolanus, Antonia, Somerset, Dun- 
can, Lorenzo, Bardolph, Faleonbridge, Justice Shallow, Romeo, 
Bolingbroke. 

8rd Prize. Prince Albert, Harriett, True Briton, Lady of the 
Lake, Rainbow, Flora’s Garland, Hotspur, Sarah Payne, Beauty of 
Woodhouse, Solander, Lydia, Admiral Curzon. (John Edwards, Ksq., 
Holloway.) 

4th Prize. Ariel, Georgiana, Lord Pollington, Sir W. Middleton, 
Squire Meynell, Harriett, Flora’s Garland, Hale’s Prince Albert, 
Beauty of Brighouse, Chance, Hero of Middlesex, Lady Gardiner. 
(R. Ellis, Esq., Woolwich.) 

Picotres (Amateurs.)—Ilst Prize. Cleopatra, Ophelia, Isabella, 
Marris’ Prince Albert, Ernestine, Marris’ Prince of Wales, Juliet, 
Portia, Viola, King James, Bianco, Mrs. Barnard. (M. May, Esq., 
Sonning.) 

- 2nd Prize. Goliath, Lady Dacre, Mr. Trahar, Gem, Honourable 
H. Annesley, Green’s Queen, Mrs. Barnard, Isabella, Juliet, Venus, 
Amy. (W. Lockner, Esq., Paddington.) 

3rd Prize. Augusta, Green’s Queen Victoria, Mrs. Bevan, Mr. 
Trahar, Princess Royal, Enchantress, Lady Douro, Isabella, Regina, 
Mrs. Barnard, President, Rosalind. (No name attached.) 

4th Prize. Lord Hardinge, Mrs. Bevan, Prince Albert, Princess 
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Royal, Lady A. Peel, Miss Edwards, Duke of Neweastle, Mrs. Bar- 
nard, King James, Regina, Ernestine, Venus. (J. Edwards, Esq.) 

Prizes for the best single specimens of each class of Carnations and 
Picotees were offered ; but there was scarcely any competition. 

Best Scarlet Bizarre, Emperor; Pink Bizarre, Twyford Perfection ; 
searlet-flake, Justice Shallow ; 2nd. May’s Seeding ; rose or pink flake, 
Flora’s Garland; 2nd. Romeo; best red-edged heavy Picotee, Mrs. 
Norman, 2nd. Prince of Wales; red-edged, light, Gem; 2nd. May’s 
Dodwell; purple-edged heavy Seedling; 2nd. Alfred; purple-edged, 
light, Lorina ; 2nd. Prince Albert; Rose-edged heavy, Venus; 2nd. 
Victoria Regina; rose-edged light, Mrs. Barnard; 2nd. Seedling. 

SEEDLINGs.—Mr. Bragg exhibited a yellow Picotee named Princess 
Alice. The flowers were small in the present state. Petal of excel- 
lent form and substance; yellow, deep, good, Edging dark red, but 
very clearly defined. If the flower should become of a proper size, 
there is not a yellow that we have seen will be equal to it. A first- 
class certificate was awarded. Duke of Wellington; a scarlet 
bizard Carnation, also had a first-class certificate awarded. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 
IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 


Letter VII. 


DEAR Srir,— Yours of the 2nd ult. came duly to hand.; I hasten on the 
first opportunity I have had to reply, to condole with you under the 
-serious loss you have sustained. ‘This is only one of the mishaps 
attendant on the cultivation of tulips; you say, that when you took up 
your bulbs last year you noticed a considerable number had small holes 
or perforations as if punctured by worms. You took no particular 
notice of it, but put them by and planted them at the proper season, but 
not one of those so perforated have thrown up a bloom bud, most of 
them are gone quite rotten, and all you have left are a few chips that 
were not affected. ‘This, certainly, is mortifying, but you must not be 
disheartened at this your first disaster, as proper care for the future 
will prevent this again occurring to’any great extent, as my subsequent 
remarks will show. I remember, for some years, I suffered the same 
thing, but not to any extent, and other growers, to whom I have men- 
tioned the circumstance, were similarly affected; they attributed it, 
some to grubs of some sort, and others to worms. One year it was 
more serious than it had been before, and the subject grew upon my 
attention. One day, while musing, I recollected, while in my teens, 
reading the travels of a naturalist, he was at the time in Holland, I 
believe at Haarlem (I write entirely from memory) ; he appears to have 
been a lover of nature in all her courses; he often visited an extensive 
Tulip grower’s grounds, and while there he particularly noticed that 
one species of the bee was very busy among the beds; he noticed their 
entering the ground near the stem of the bulbs; he was extremely 
anxious to take up some of the roots, in order perfectly to ascertain the 
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amount of mischief done, but he was not allowed, as: the. Dutchman 
thought them tuo valuable to be disturbed; he offered a considerable 
amount for certain roots that he had so marked in the beds, as to be 
able to select them, but all to no purpose, they were not to be bought, 
at least at the price that was offered for them. (You must bear in mind 
that at one time so great was the value set on the Tulip by the Dutch 
that a single bulb was thought a magnificent gift to a maiden for her 
marriage portion.) It appears the naturalist could not divest his mind 
of the subject, but in a few months made another visit to the Dutch- 
man, and on inquiring if the bulbs had been taken up was informed he 
might have a quantity of them, as they were useless, having been per- 
forated by some grub that would eventually cause them to rot. He 
accepted the bulbs offered him, of which he took particular care, and 
in process of time each bulb produced a grub, which in the end became 
a perfect bee, and the bulbs rotted. 

The recollection of my boyhood readings gave me pleasure, as I 
expected to reap instruction; I made up my mind to investigate the 
matter, so waited patiently for the next season, but it passed off without 
adding a ray of light to the subject, the whole of the season being wet, 
and not propitious for the flight of these little busy bodies. The next year 
we had plenty of sun and heat, and I made sure of success, nor was I disap- 
pointed, bees came in numbers, were continually watched, but I found that 
the working bee, as they are called, or the bee of the cottage hive, did not 
attempt to go near the ground, but only buzzed in and out of the flower- 
cup. I wasata stand, my faith in the naturalist’s remarks began to waver, 
fearing the philosopher’s bee was somewhat approximate to the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and would all end in smoke, but still I held on. One 


fine afternoon, while sitting in my rustic chair at the bottom of my 


bed, the glass door at the top of the bed being wide open, I was 
luxuriating in the splendour of the blooms before me, when my atten- 
tion was arrested by the buzz of a bee ; I was at once on my legs, and 
soon found the little busybody flying around the stems of the flowers, 
and was some time before it could find one to its choice, at last it 
alighted at the stem of one on which I did not set much value, and I 
permitted it to carry out its pranks; it began its work of excavation, 
and was out of sight under ground in a short space of time. It was of 
the humble bee species, rather small, of a light brown hue, rather thick 
and short in the body. Some years afterwards I was walking in a vil- 
lage in Buckinghamshire, I saw a quantity of what I thought was the 
same species of bee, which had taken up their habitation in the crevices 
of an old brick outhouse. I made inquiry of the inhabitants of the 
place, they told me they were perfectly harmless, but could not inform 
me if they made a comb in which to deposit eggs or honey, and I am 
not philosopher enough to solve the question myself. But to return to 
the bee and the bulb, I watched at the root with intense interest, 
with a stick in my hand, to destroy the invader. 

I cannot say the exact time it was under ground, it might be ten 
minutes, or less, or more; but when it came to the light it was too 
sharp for me, it had performed the part designed to it by nature, it got 
away unhurt. For the next few days we had a great many of the same 
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visitors, but being carefully watched a quantity were destroyed, and 
others made their escape without doing much damage. ‘Thus, with 
little care, you may prevent much injury for the future, now you know 
the enemy with which you have to contend. It is only in very fine 
warm weather in the blooming season that they will visit you. 

You have never told me in your letters that you take the Frorr- 
CULTURAL CABINET, if you do, you will find that I send a copy of my 
letters to you to that publication, thinking that if what they contain are 
useful to one person they will be useful to many. What I write is the 
result of practice, and I feel a pleasure in imparting to others what little 
I have gained. Man, when in his most pure state—when he emanated 
from the hands of the Almighty Creator—was placed in a garden; if 
we contemplate that garden, our powers are lost in its grandeur; the 
Architect was God himself. It was planted with the richest fruits; it 
was adorned with the sweetest flowers ; it was designed for the abode of 
pure beings—beings but one step below angelic forms—beings created 
in the image of the Deity—beings in whose form was shrouded an 
immortality that should exist after this earth shall have melted away in 
fervent heat. So mindful was the Creator of the wants and happiness 
of this his new formed being, that to sum up all the beauties of this 
garden it was made a paradise. 

Though we are not such pure beings, and our gardens are not a 
paradise, yet with a contemplative mind, surrounded with the beauties 
of nature, we may have our enjoyments, and with pleasure trace , 

** Nature up to nature’s God.” 
Yours truly, 
Manchester, Dau. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE CAMELLIA. 


BY AN OLD PRACTITIONER, 


Tuts beautiful tribe of plants has not received much attention from 
your correspondents. I will, therefore, describe a mode of cultivation 
which I have practised with great success. 

As soon as the usual flowering season is over, which is about the end 
of March or the beginning of April, repot such of the plants as require 
it in well-prepared compost of good loam, dung, peat, and sand; the 
quantity of each must be arranged according to the state of the plants, 
for if the plants have been growing very vigorously, and have not 
flowered freely, it will be desirable to use about equal parts of loam, 
dung, and peat soil, and about a fourth part of sand; but if otherwise, 
make the compost a little richer, that is, not to use quite so much peat. 
After the plants are potted, place them in a shady house, fronting the 
north. If you have not got a house on the north aspect, place them in 
any other house where you can shade them when required, and where 
they will be subject to a heat of from sixty-five to seventy-five degrees 
by day, and from fifty-five to sixty degrees by night. This heat, I 
think, is far better than greater, during their time of growing, as too 
much heat at this time has a tendency to render the growing shoots 
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both weakly and short. Always make it a rule to syringe them every 
morning and evening when in a growing state, and if the sun shines 
powerfully, shade them slightly. I have seen them, under these cir- 
cumstances, to flourish and look far better, both at this time and the 
time of flowering, than when exposed to the sun’s rays during any 
period of the season. Water them freely, and give as much air as the 
weather will permit. As soon as the young shoots have done growing, 
which is easily perceived, raise the heat to eighty degrees by day, and 
from sixty-five to seventy degrees by night. ‘This increase of heat 
enables them to form their flower buds with greater facility and strength, 
and in far greater quantities. You must particularly observe this in- 
crease of heat; it ought to be applied immediately they have perfected 
their shoots, before they come to a woody texture, for, if delayed until 
the wood becomes hard, it has not the desired effect, of producing 
abundance of flower-buds. When they have completely set their buds, 
which will be in about three weeks or a month after they are subject to 
this increase of heat, gradually decrease the heat until about the end of 
June, when they will be sufficiently hardy to stand out of doors. Be 
careful to place them in rather shady situations, for if placed where 
they are exposed to the sun’s rays, the leaves are not only liable to be 
blotched and unsightly, but the plants are apt to push their flower- 
buds prematurely. This is the great reason why the flower-buds fall off 
without properly coming into flower ; too sudden heat causes them to fall 
and push forward too rapidly ; and, on the contrary, a decrease of 
warmth at that time checks their growth, and in that case causes them 
to fall. It is astonishing how very easily the flower-buds, when nearly 
ready to expand, are acted upon by either heat or cold; the variation 
of only a few degrees will considerably affect them at this time, parti- 
cularly if it be in the winter season. In the spring so much care is 
not required, as in general each succeeding day is a little warmer than 
its predecessor, but in the winter months, when the weather is change- 
able, and plants are only excited by artificial heat, the greatest care is 
necessary, in order to keep them from advancing too much, and also 
not to allow the temperature to decrease, for fear of the flower-buds. 
If it be desired to flower them only in the natural time in the spring 
months, they ought to be kept as cool as possible during winter, but as 
the Camellia is so easy of culture, if moderate attention be paid to it, 
no flowers can be better adapted to bloom during the whole of the 
winter months, when but few plants cheer us by their expanding blos- 
soms. Every precaution is necessary to prevent worms from effecting 
an entrance to the roots; if any do find their way, as soon as possible 
water them once or twice with a weak solution of lime water, which 
will speedily make them come out. If the weather continues favour- 
able, that is, without frost or excessive rains, do not take them into the 
house again until October or perhaps the end of September, and keep 
them in a cold situation till the blooming season. 

The foregoing observations apply to plants that are to produce 
flowers at their usual season, but if they are wanted to flower in autumn 
or winter, it is necessary they should be put into a growing state at 
least a month earlier ; they should be taken out a month earlier in the 
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spring, and be got out of doors as early as possible in June, when they 
will be ready to be brought into the greenhouse or conservatory to 
flower, by the end of September. The heat required to expand the 
blossom-buds is by day about fifty-five degrees, and by night fifty 
degrees ; if this be attended to, and the atmosphere never allowed to 
reach a much higher or lower temperature, the plants will continue in 
flower for a length of time. 


REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF THE VERBENA. 


BY A DERBYSHIRE FLOWER GARDENER. 


VeRBENAS supply us with almost every shade of colour. This with 
their neat habit and easy management render them indispensable for 
the purpose of grouping, in fact, they would of themselves supply 
variety of colour enough to fill a group or parterre. The method I 
pursue with these plants is as follows :—I put in cuttings the latter end 
of August in large 48-sized pots, which I consider the best size for the 
purpose; they are half filled with potsherds, over this I put a bit of 
moss, and then a few siftings, such as would pass through a half inch 
sieve, filling the pot very nigh to the brim with some fine sandy com- 
post, and covering the whole with a little silver sand. When the 
cuttings are put in, they should receive a watering with a fine rose, but 
not until the cutting pots are placed in the frame, or pit, where they 
are to be struck, and I prefer at this time of the year a close, cold pit 
or frame, rather than bottom heat. They will require very little 
further attention than sprinkling and shading, which must be done as 
required; never allowing them to flag, and giving them as much light 
as they will bear, without flagging; always allowing the sun to shine 
on them about one hour every afternoon. As soon as they are struck, 
they should be gradually inured to light and air, and as soon as the 
plants will admit the lights may be taken off altogether, and the points 
frequently pinched back. In November they should be on shelves in 
a late vinery or some similar situation, as near the light as possible, and 
giving them no more water than is absolutely necessary ; at the same 
time they should not be allowed to suffer for want of it. About the 
middle of February they may receive more water, and be frequently 
sprinkled over with the syringe. As soon as they begin to grow the 
tops may be taken off for cuttings, and be put in pots as before recom- 
mended. They may be placed in a brisk bottom heat, where they will 
root in about a fortnight. These will make the best plants for bedding. 
They should be potted off singly as soon as they are a little hardened, 
and encouraged as much as possible. If they are not stunted by bad 
management, they will soon surpass plants that were potted off and 
established in autumn. ‘The plants in the store-pots should be potted 
off singly as soon as the first lot of cuttings are taken off and placed in 
a little bottom heat ; if required, another lot of cuttings may be taken 
from these plants ; also, the first struck cuttings which, if well managed 
will make nice little plants before time to plant them out. I consider 
it preferable to keep the plants in the cutting-pots during winter ; for, 
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after considerable practical experience, I find they keep much better 
than when potted off singly. They also require less room, which is a 
matter of considerable importance ; for, if potted after spring, they will 
grow very well in turf pits, with a little bottom heat, or any similar 
place, which would be wholly unfit to keep them in during winter. It 
would be impossible to say which are the best varieties, there are so 
many whose merits are equal; the object is to get the hardiest and 
most free-growing kinds of each class; that is, if they are most distinet. 
I always prefer the upright growing varieties, as they make the best 
beds. I never peg down a Verbena, as I consider the beds have a bad 
effect so managed ; instead of pegging them down, I stick a quantity of 
small twigs in the bed, and tie the shoots to them. I find this much 
the best plan; as I put the twigs in so as, when covered, the bed has 
just the shape I wish; and in case of having rain, the plants remain 
erect, while, if pegged down, they would be laid like a field of corn 
after a severe storm. By this precaution that is prevented. I place 
twigs (brushwood) among most of my bedding plants, as Geraniums, 
Petunias, Calceolarias, &c., and the plants are thus kept steady, the 
branches soon spread amongst them, and no wind can injure the plants 
either to break or twist them. The leaves and flowers cover the brush- 
wood out of sight in a short time, for the plants being kept thus steady 
encourages their growth. In order to produce variety, and in some 
instances much increase the beauty, I have the brushwood laid higher 
or lower in the various parts of the bed, so that I obtain an undulated 
surface of any desired form, for the plants grow higher or lower as is 
the surface of the brushwood. 


ON BLOOMING THE ROCHEA FALCATA (rormMeERty 
CRASSULA FALCATA). 


BY A NOBLEMAN’S FLOWER GARDENER NEAR LONDON. 


Turs is a charming plant when well grown and in full bloom. Its 
fine heads of rich scarlet and gold are peculiarly beautiful. It is not, 
however, often to be seen well cultivated, nor bloomed one-half, as it 
can be done. I have however succeeded in growing it to the admira- 
tion of all who have seen it, and am desirous to promote its cultivation 
in better proportion to its merits. I send the particulars for insertion 
in the CABINET. 

Cuttings will root freely in sand, without a glass; even when lying 
in a damp, shady place, they will emit roots freely; the common 
mixture of loam, peat, and sand suits it perfectly. I have tried richer 
materials, but could not perceive any improvement either in growth or 
flowering. The principal thing to be attended to in growing this 
plant is the situation: it loves a full exposure to sun-heat, and to be 
near the glass; therefore I always keep it on shelves till in flower. 
By this means the plants acquire a strong, stiff habit, and produce 
large heads of flowers. Cuttings struck early in the spring, and well 
grown through the summer, should flower strongly in the following 
spring. I begin late in autumn to gradually withhold water, and in 
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winter I give none. When quite dry the leaves will become shrivelled, 
but when I begin to start the plants into growth early in the spring 
they become quite plump in a few days. Sometimes these plants will 
show flower late in the autumn; when this is the case I withhold 
water till the spring, as when they flower late in the season the flowers 
will be green instead of scarlet, being a strong proof of the plant 
requiring a bright sunny situation in which both to grow and flower it. 
When a young plant flowers for the first time, it generally produces 
only one head of flowers, which, if the plant be well grown, will be 
large and fine; when done flowering, young shoots will begin to make 
their appearance in the axils of the leaves on different parts of the 
stem. ‘The plant should now have a good shift, and these young 
shoots encouraged to grow as speedily and as strongly as possible; and 
for this purpose placing the plants for a few weeks ona shelf in the 
hothouse will be of the greatest benefit, taking care, however, not to 
let them remain there too long, or they will begin to draw up weakly 
with too strong a heat, which they will not bear for a length of time. 
In the second time of flowering the heads of the flowers will not be 
so large as in the first instance, when there was only one head; but 
still, if well managed, the plant will present a splendid appearance, 
with seven or eight heads all in flower at one time. After flowering 
three or four times, and having received repeated shifting, the plant 
becomes naked and unsightly. In this case I reduce the ball suf- 
ficiently small for a 6-inch pot, prune the plant, leaving a few of the 
most healthy and strongest shoots, place it in gentle heat for a few 
weeks, when it soon recovers and makes a handsome plant; at the 
same time it is a good plan to keep putting in a few cuttings every 
season, to keep up a succession of young flowering plants, and early in 
the spring to plant as many of these strong young plants as would con- 
veniently go into a 12 or 15-inch pot ; they should be picked as near 
of a size as possible; place them ina pit close to the glass, and, if 
managed nicely, they will produce an astonishing mass of bloom. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 


‘ A QGuaprer or Frowrrs.—Flowers of all created things are the 
most innocent and simple, and most superbly complex ; playthings for 
childhood, ornaments of the grave, and the companion of the cold 
corpse in the coffin, Flowers, beloved by the wandering idiot, and 
studied by the deep thinking man of science! Flowers that of perish- 
ing things are most perishing, yet of all earthly things, are the most 
heavenly. Flowers, that unceasingly expand to heaven their grateful 
and to man their cheerful looks—partners of human joy, smoothers of 
human sorrow; fit emblems of the victor’s triumphs, of the young 
bride’s blushes ; welcome to crowded halls, and graceful upon solitary 
graves! , . . . Flowers are in the volume of nature, what the ex- 
pression, ‘*God is love,” is in the volume of revelation. . ... 
What a dreary desolate place would be a world without a flower ! 
It would be a face without asmile—a feast without a welcome ,.. « 
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Are not flowers the stars of the earth, and are not flowers the stars of 
heaven? One cannot look closely at the structure of a flower without 
loving it. ‘They are emblems and manifestations of God’s love to the 
creation, and they are the means and ministrations of man’s love to his 
fellow creatures; for they first awaken in his mind a sense of the 
beautiful and the good. . . . . The very inutility of flower, is their 
excellence and great beauty ; for they lead us to thoughts of generosity 
and moral beauty, detached from, and superior to all selfishness; so 
that they are pretty lessons in nature’s book of instruction, teaching 
man that he liveth not by bread or from bread alone, but that he hath 
another than an animal] life. 

TIGRIDIA CONCHIFLORA.—Last year all the first flowers of this 
showy bulb came up crimson, resembling in appearance the old Tigridia 
(Ferraria) Pavonia, when, having been in flower for a fortnight or 
three weeks, all the latter flowers in a fine bed of them came up true, 
the petals being fine yellow spotted with crimson. ‘They are doing 
exactly the same this year, after having been in flower for about a 
fortnight. Can an explanation of this sporting be given ?—Eliza. 

Brest Carnations AND Picorrrs.—Mr. Edwards has recently 
applied to a number of the general Florists throughout the kingdom to 
furnish him with a list of 12 of the best of each class of the above 
flowers. That number is greater than amateur growers require, we 
therefore extract the best three of each, as that will comprise three 
dozen. 

Carnations.—- Scarlet Bizarres.— Admiral Curzon, Lord Rancliffe, 
and Martin’s Splendid. 

Crimson Bizarres.—Lord Milton, Thomas Hewlett, and Cart- 
wright’s Rainbow. 

Pink Bizarres.—Sarah Payne, Puxley’s Prince Albert, and Prin- 
cess Royal. 

Purple Flakes.—Beauty of Woodhouse, Squire Meynell, and Earl 
Spencer. 

Scarlet Flakes.—King of Scarlets, Simpson’s Queen Victoria, and 
Firebrand. 

Rose Flakes.—Flora’s Garland, Ariel, and Lorenzo. 

Picorrrs.—Heavy-edged Red—King James, Marris’s Prince of 
Wales, Isabella. 

Light-edged Red.—Gem, Duchess of Sutherland, and Jenny Lind. 

Heavy-edged Rose—Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Headley’s Venus, 
Green’s Queen Victoria. 

Light-edged Rose-—Mrs. Barnard, Lady Dacre, and Lady Alice 
Peel. 

Heavy-edged Purple.—Marris’s Prince Albert, May’s Portia and 
Jessica. 

Light-edged Purple.—May’s Juliet, Lorina, and Cox’s Regina. 

The first name is the best flower in each class, &e. 
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IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. & 
1 om will soon be the time for propagating plants for 2% 
turning out into beds next year ; but before it is * 
proceeded with to any material extent, it is as well that a proper 
arrangement should be made as to what number of plants are re- 
quired in another season, Examine the effects of colours ; investigate 
their combinations and contrasts, so as to improve and vary “thé 
arrangement another season. To keep up the interest of a garden, 
especially if planted on the grouping system, requires some consider- 
able skill and forethought, to vary the scene in each succeding year, so 
as to prevent the arrangement becoming monotonous. ‘Thus if warm 
colours prevail to any material extent this season, it would be as well 
to introduce a majority of cold colours next season, and to edge each 
bed of the latter with its complimentary warm colour. Indeed, the 
system of edging beds with contrasting colours imparts a highly in- 
teresting feature, especially to such as may be distributed over the 
lawn without any methodical arrangement. 

Fiorist’s Fiowrrs.—Awriculas, or Polyanthus, seedlings that 
have hitherto been kept in pans or boxes may now be potted singly in 
small pots, such as were potted earlier will perhaps require shifting 
into a larger size. Plants which were potted in May should have the 
surface-soil stirred occasionally. Carnations and Picotees, the prin- 
cipal operation this month will be the layering, which should be pro- 
ceeded with, and completed as soon as possible. Water over head 
with a fine rosed pot as often as necessary. Pinks; some florists 
layer the strongest shoots and pipe the second crop of weaker ones, 
contending that these last root much more freely. Be that as it may, 
whether pipings or layers, those intended for next year’s blooming are 
better planted out now, or at least as soon as they are fairly rooted. 
The beds should be made ‘of well-decomposed dung, sound loam, and 
leaf-soil, equal parts; in fact, they ought to be rich, as there is little 
danger of the Pink discolouring. The reason why we prefer planting 
at this time is that the plants get well established, stand the: winter 
better, and lace much more correctly than when the planting season is 
deferred. 'The surplus stock may be put out on store beds. A second 
crop of pipings may be put in, where it is desirous to increase the 
stock. Cinerarias, as the plants which have been turned out into the 
open border throw up suckers, they should be carefully removed, 
potted into small pots, and placed in a cool shady frame until suffi. 
ciently established. We have a list of some of tiie best new varieties, 
which we will give next month. Sow seed in a light rich soil, and 
pot off the plants as soon as they have attained sufficient. size, 
Dahlias, coritinued care will be necessary in thinning out laterals as 
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they appear, and securing such as are left against being broken by 
wind. Lighten up the soil around the plants with a fork, carefully 
avoiding injury to the young fibres. Towards the middle of the month 
add a layer, one or two inches deep, of cow-dung around the plants, 
avoiding such application, however, to all those with large or coarse 
flowers. Julips, off-sets should be planted towards the end of the 
month. ‘The bed should therefore be prepared, and consist of river- 
sand and fresh loam in equal portions ; plant the young bulbs from two 
to three inches deep, and let the surface of the bed gently slope from 
the middle. Hollyhocks, where increase is desired, as soon as the 
flowers fade, the stems should be cut down, and the surrounding surface 
of the soil stirred up, adding thereon a little well-decayed manure ; 
this will induce them to shoot up vigorously, and afford a numerous 
division. Or they may be increased by cuttings.—See Articles in last 
Volume. Pelargoniums, if the plants cut down last month are not 
already potted, they should be done at once ; some of the cuttings, too, 
which were potted early, may require another shift. Seed should be 
sown in pots of light rich soil. ose budding should be completed as 
early as possible. Pansies, continue to propagate, and save seed from 
the best varieties. Chrysanthemums should be re-potted into larger 
pots for blooming, using a rich soil, and giving an abundant supply of 
water. 


IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD FRAME, &c. 

Light is now more than usually important to elaborate and con- 
solidate the juices before the winter arrives; for unless every means is 
taken to accomplish this, we may expect sad failures during the next 
winter among our tender and more valuable exotics. To protect them 
from rain and to expose them to light should now more than ever be 
our earnest study, in regard to choice specimens, especially those which 
have been recently shifted, and which are in vigorous growth, Almost 
all the soft-wooded stove-plants that can be grown into large specimens 
by one or two seasons’ growth, like Pelargoniums, may be conveniently 
treated like that popular tribe; cut them back after they are done 
flowering ; keep them dry for a week or ten days, and then shake 
them out of the mould; shorten their large roots, and pot them in light 
rich compost in a small pot as their roots can be got into. Where a 
large conservatory is to be kept gay all the year round, this class of stove- 
plants is by far the most useful to cultivate, as you can always winter 
them in little room, whereas fine woody plants will soon get too large 
and take some years before they are fit to appear in a good conserva- 
tory. Another great advantage is, that as soon as you get these plants 
established in the new pots, they will only require to be kept in that 
condition through the winter, and therefore will not require more than 
50° of heat for three or four months. 

Greenhouses and frames, while they remain empty, should be 
thoroughly cleansed, repaired, white-washed, and painted. Cleanliness 
is not only essential to their appearance and preservation but to keep 
the plants in a healthy condition, It is bad management when these 
matters are deferred until late in the season, when the plants are again 
replaced, and almost sure to be injured during the process, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LISIANTHUS PRINCEPS. THE CHIEF, OR KING 
OF LISIANTHUSKES. 


T isa branching, shrubby, greenhouse plant, a native of New Gre- 
nada. It was introduced by Mr. Linden, who states, that in its 
native clime it forms a tufted shrub two to three feet high, growing at 
the entrance to the table land of Pamplona, at the height of ten to 
eleven thousand feet above the sea. It has bloomed in the collection 
of Mr. Linden, at Luxemburgh. The plant blooms very freely, and 
the flowers are produced in hanging clusters of four in each, borne at 
the ends of the twigs. It is one of the noblest plants that has hitherto 
been introduced. No doubt it will soon be procured by British nur- 
serymen, and become a general ornament in our greenhouses through- 
out this country. It has been figured in Van Houtte’s Flora. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


Arcrocatyx ENnDLICHERIANUS.—It is of the Gesneriacez order of 
plants, and was found in the forests of Vera Cruz. The stem is very 
shagey, of a brownish black. The flowers spring from various parts 
of the stem, and not exclusively from the axils of the leaves. Each 
blossom has a tube two and a half inches long and three quarters of an 
inch through, and terminates with a five-parted limb, an inch and a 
half across, somewhat like a long Gloxinea flower. It is of a golden 
yellow colour, and streaked inside with lines of large crimson spots. 
It is a singular, showy, and pretty flowering plant. Introduced to 
Vienna by M. Abel. 

BesarrtaA coarcrata; THE CLOSE-HEADED.—This plant belongs 
to the natural order of Heathworts. It is a half-hardy evergreen 
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shrub, a native of the mountains of New Grenada. It has recently 
bloomed for the first time in Europe, in the Syon House Gardens. 
Messrs. Veitch’s collector discovered it too on the mountains of Peru. 
The genus is nearly related to the Rhododendron, from which it differs 
in its petals being all distinct, overlapping each other, and not united 
into a tube. In its native habitations it rivals the Azaleas and Rho- 
dodendrons of the United States and India. The flowers are produced 
in close, erect, terminal heads, of from six to ten in each. Each 
blossom is an inch and a-half long, of adeep crimson colour. It forms 
a handsome shrub, well meriting a place in every garden. (Figured 
in Pazton’s Flower Garden, Plate 17.) 


BrJARIA #sTUANS.—This superb species was discovered by Messrs. 
Veitch’s collector (Mr. Lobb), and has bloomed in their nursery. The 
flowers are large, borne in terminal heads, rose-coloured. Messrs. 
Veitch also have another fine new species, whose flowers are of a rich 
purple colour. It has been named B. cinnamomea, the wood being of 
a cinnamon-brown colour. This genus now comprises twelve species, 
all charming plants, meriting every care and attention. ‘The treatment 
usually given to Indian Azaleas, will suit the stronger growing kinds, 
and that of Rhododendron Chamee Cistus the weakest. MM. Linden, 
nurseryman of Luxembourg, states they grow and bloom very freely 
in the open ground in his establishment. 


Besaria LinpENIANA.—This beautiful species has also flowered in 
the Syon House Gardens, and it was exhibited by Mr. Ivison, at the 
Horticultural Society’s Garden at Chiswick, in last June. It is a neat 
shrubby plant, and the flowers are produced in loose terminal heads, of 
a pale pink streaked with a deep rose, 


Bruemansta Kyrcurit.—In the greenhouse at the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, there is a plant trained with a single stem five feet high, having 
several branches forming a head three feet across, now in fine bloom. 
Tt snumerous long white double drooping flowers are exceedingly beau- 
tiful. Complaints have been made that in consequence of the double- 
ness of the flowers they were liable soon to decay, by reason of damp 
inside the tube. ‘That is not the case with the blossoms at Kew. The 
plant is in an airy greenhouse where a current of air passes through, 
and in consequence there is not any dampness. Care is taken not to 
water over the blossoms. ‘The plant deserves a place in every green- 
house or conservatory. Very small plants bloom freely. 


CAMPYLOBOTRYS DISCOLOR, TWO-COLOURED LEAVED.—This beau- 
tiful plant has recently been received at the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
from the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and said to have been introduced 
from Bahia. It flourishes in the stoveat Kew; the leaves and branches 
are the principal ornaments. The leaves are oval, nearly six inches 
long, and the upper surface of a satin-green with darker shades. The 
under side tinged with red. The branches are of a rich red-purple, 
contrasting beautifully with the foliage. The flowers are very small, 
ofa ved colour. It isa pretty addition to the variegated-leaved plants 
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which now form a very interesting group for the greenhouse or stove. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4530.) 


Cuerrantuus Marsuaniu.—This beautiful orange coloured Wall- 
flower, with violeé scented flowers, is a most charming plant, and ought 
to be grown in every greenhouse and flower garden. It flourishes 
either in pots or the open border, and being readily increased, a supply 
for beds would easily be obtained. 


CHELONE BARBATA CoccINEA.—This is a charming variety, a plant 
now in bloom has a branching spike of flowers nearly five feet high, 
they are of a bright scarlet colour. This, as well as the original 
species C. barbata, and the varieties carnea (flesh colour), and alba 
(white), well merit a place in every flower garden. ‘They are very 
gracefully handsome, and bloom nearly all the summer. 


CurHea CINNABARINA.—A_ half-shrubby plant, the flowers being 
crimson or deep purple, each about an inch long. It makes a pretty 
plant for bedding. Introduced by Mr. Van Houtte. 


DenproBpium Kineranum; Capt. Kine’s DEnDrRoBium.—Mr. 
Bidwell discovered this rare species in Australia. Each flower stem 
bears about six blossoms, the sepals and petals are of a purple colour, 
and the lip white streaked with purple. A separate flower is an inch 
across. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4527.) 


DIALYTRA SPECTABILE.—This fine Fumaria-like plant proves per- 
fectly hardy, surviving the severity of last winter uninjured and now 
blooming beautifully. It can now be obtained at a very low price, 
and deserves to be in every flower garden or greenhouse. Its fine 
racemes of drooping rich rose-coloured flowers are very interestingly 
pretty. 


EvcenitA Brasiiiensis.—A native of Brazil, where it forms a 
small tree. It is in the stove at the Royal Gardens of Kew. The 
foliage is large, somewhat like a common Laurel. The flowers are 
snowy white, and produced in branching heads at the ends of the 
shoots. Tach blossom is about an inch across, in appearance like 
those of the Strawberry. When the flowers are in bloom, leaf buds 
push among them, and the young leaves then produced are of a deep 
purple-brown, contrasting beautifully with the white blossoms. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4526.) 


GRAMMANTHUS CHLOR#FLORA.—A dwarf succulent annual, very 
much resembling a Sedum, and as a pot plant for the greenhouse is 
interestingly pretty and showy ; it will also thrive in the open air, in 
warm sunny situations, especially as a rock plant, during summer, 
The flowers are produced in loose cymous branching heads. Each 
star-like flower is about half an inch across, of a rich orange, or orange 
red, changing to deeper colour with its age. It deserves a place in 
every greenhouse as a summer ornament, or in the flower garden as a 
rock plant, or edging to a bed or border. It is cultivated in the 


Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea. (Figured in Magazine of Botany.) 
m2 
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Hypocyrta GRACILIS; THE SLENDER.—A native of Brazil, from 
whence it was imported by Messrs. Backhouse, nurserymen of York. 
It is a creeping Gesneraceous-like stove plant. ‘The leaves are in size 
and form similar to the common Box tree. The stem roots freely from 
the underside. The flowers are produced singly, or in pairs, at each 
joint along the creeping branches. Each blossom is campanulate- 
funnel-shaped, tube about an inch long, with the limb five-parted, 
ereamy-white, spotted with orange on the underside of the tube within. 
It is a very interesting and pretty plant, well deserving a place among 
the stove Orchids, or to run among stove or warm greenhouse Ferns. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4531.) 


LANTANA DELICATISSIMA.—This very beautiful kind has the habit 
of Z. Sellowii, and blooms very freely, the flowers being of a rosy-pink 
colour. It is a very neat bushy plant, and whether grown in pots or 
in beds is a charming object. 


Lopetta RAMOsA.—This is a highly ornamental plant for the 
greenhouse throughout the summer. Its rich large-spreading blue 
tlowers with a white eye, produced in profusion, are exceedingly pretty. 
Tt also makes a fine bedding plant. By some persons it is considered 
an herbaceous perennial, but generally a biennial. Seeds should be 
sown early in September, and the plants be potted off singly when 
strong enough, ‘They may be kept in a dry cold frame or greenhouse 
through winter, and be repotted in the following spring. Such will 
bloom all the season, even up to November. A number of these beau- 
tiful plants adorn the greenhouses in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 


Losevia Macniricent.—The flower spike is three to four feet 
long, and the plant of robust habit. The blossoms are large and the 
petals very broad, of a brilliant scarlet-crimson. It is much superior 
to every other we have seen. 


Nertum Tancuien.—This is a beautiful flowering plant. The 
flowers are of a deep rose, each petal being shaded (or striped) with 
rich crimson. The blossoms are large and full double. The plant 
blooms very freely, and deserves to be in every greenhouse. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM N2VIUM; THE SPECKLED:-FLOWERED.—This is a 
very beautiful flowering stove Orchid from the mountains-of New 
Grenada. Messrs. Loddiges exhibited a plant in bloom at the Horti- 
cultural Soeiety’s meeting at Chiswick, in May last. The flowers are 
borne in spreading panicles. Each blossom is about four inches 
across. Sepals and petals narrow, pure white, speckled numerously 
with deep crimson. Lip of the same colour, with a yellow centre. 
(Figured in Pazxton’s Flower Garden, Plate 18.) 


PasstFLoRA Mepus#a.—In Mr. Van Houtte’s Flora this pretty 
flowering stove species is described, but its native country is not stated. 
Tt is of slender habit, blooming freely. The rays of the flowers are 
orange-coloured the first day, and rosy-red or lilac the following. 


PentsteMon Crousit.—This is a most superb variety. The plant 
is of the habit of P. gigantea elegans, and a most profuse bloomer. 
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The flowers are large, the outside of the tube a beautiful rosy-scarlet 
and the inside a pure white. It deserves to be in every flower garden, 
and grown in masses, or singly, is a striking object. A bed of this 
grown in contrast with P. azureus, with their rich blue flowers, 
would have a fine effect. Now is the time to provide, by striking 
cuttings, a stock of young plants for next year’s bloom. 


Pime.ea NEBERGIANA.—The plant is of a dwarf and bushy habit. 
The flowers white, neat, and pretty. 


PImMELEA VERSCHAFFELTII.—The foliage is of a light hue. The 
flowers are white with very showy yellow anthers. The above were 
exhibited at the London Horticultural shows, the past season. 


RHODODENDRON CINNAMOMEUM, VAR. CUNNINGHAMI.—This most 
beautiful variety isan hybrid raised between R. Cinnamomeum and a 
late R. white-flowered maximum, It was raised in the nursery of Mr. 
George Cunningham, of Liverpool. It is quite hardy, and the heads 
of flowers are large, each blossom being two and a half inches across, 
a pure white, and beautifully spotted on the upper section of the 
flower with dark purple, which produces a pretty contrast on the white 
ground. It is a valuable acquisition to this noble tribe of plants. 
(Figured in Paxton’s Flower Garden, Plate 16.) 


Rovureria GRaATA (Syn. Strophanthus Stanleyanus.)—A smooth 
half-climbing shrub, from Sierra Leone. The flowers are produced in 
terminal cymous heads of six or eight in each. A separate blossom is 
two inches and a half across, fleshy, white tinged with pale rose ; tube 
one inch and a half long. As the flowers become older they change to 
a cream colour. Ifthe plant be properly grown it blooms very freely | 
and becomes one of the finest stove climbers, the flowers being fragrant 
adds to its value. Being a native of tropical Africa it requires vigor- 
ous growth first, and a thorough ripening of the new shoots in order to 
a successful bloom. With such attention an abundance of flowers is 
produced. (Figured in Magazine of Botany.) . 


VERONICA SPECIOSA, VAR. KERMESINA.—A_ variety raised in 
Devonshire, the flowers being a beautiful rose colour. ‘The variety 
raised two years ago, named V. speciosa coccinea, is a beautiful addi- 
tion. ‘These varieties, grown in contrast with the original species, 
with its deep purple-violet flowers, will produce a pretty effect. We 
have had some large plants in profuse bloom in the open air for a long 
time, and they appear likely to continue. These charming shrubs will 
flourish without injury in the open air, when grown in a dry situation, 
and protected from the north-east winds in winter. It is indispensable 
to get the new wood well ripened. ‘This being obtained the plants are 
as hardy as the common Laurel and ought to be in every shrubbery. 
As we now possess several fine new shrubby species of Veronica, it is 
well worth attention to impregnate the flowers with each other in order 
to obtain other handsome varieties. Having the red, white, rose and 
purple-violet, and other colours, a beautiful progeny may be readily 
obtained. 
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MIGNONETTE.—RESEDA ODORATA. 


“ the fragrant weed, 
The Frenchman’s darling.” —Cowrer. 


Ir is only one age since this fragrant weed of Egypt first perfumed 
the European gardens, yet it bas so far naturalized itself to our climate 
as to spring from seeds of its own scattering, and thus convey its 
delightful odour from the parterre of the prince to the most humble 
garden of the cottager. 

In less than another age we predict (without the aid of Egyptian 
art) that the children of our peasants will gather this luxurious little 
plant amongst the wild flowers of our hedge-rows. 

The Reseda Odorata first found its way to the south of France, 
where it was welcomed by the name of Mignonette, Little-darling, 
which was found too appropriate for this sweet little flower to be ex- 
changed for any other. By a manuscript note in the library of the 
late Sir Joseph Banks, it appears that the seed of the Mignonette was 
sent in 1742, by Lord Bateman, from the Royal Garden at Paris, to 
Mr. Richard Bateman, at Old Windsor ; but we should presume that 
this seed was not dispersed, and perhaps not cultivated beyond Mr. 
Bateman’s garden, as we find that Mr. Miller received the seed from 
Dr. Adrian van Royen, of Leyden, and cultivated it in the Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea, in the year 1752, rom Chelsea it soon got into 
the gardens of the London florists, so as to enable them to supply the 
metropolis with plants to furnish out the balconies, which is noticed 
by Cowper, who attained the age of twenty-one in the year that this 
flower first perfumed the British atmosphere by its fragrance. The 
author of the Task soon afterwards celebrates it as a favourite plant in 
London— 


“ the sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed.” 


The odour which this little flower exhales is thought by some, 
whose olfactories are delicate, to be too powerful for the house, but 
even those persons we presume must be delighted by the fragrance 
which it throws from the balconies into the streets of London, giving 
something like a breath of garden air to the “ close-pent man,” whose 
avocations will not permit a ramble beyond the squares of the fashion- 
able part of the town. ‘To such it must be a luxurious treat to catch 
a few ambrosial gales on a summer’s evening from the heated pave- 
ment, where offensive odours are but too frequently met with, notwith- 
standing the good regulations for cleansing the streets and the natural 
cleanliness of the inhabitants in general. We have frequently found 
the perfume of the Mignonette so powerful in some of the better streets 
of London, that we have considered it sufficient to protect the inha- 
bitants from those efHuvias which bring disorders in the air. The per- 
fume of Mignonette in the streets of our metropolis reminds us of the 
fragrance from the roasting of coffee in many parts of Paris, without 
which some of their streets of business in that city would scarcely be 
endurable in the rainy season of the year. 
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The Sweet Reseda or Mignonette is now said to grow naturally in 
some parts of Barbary, as well as in Egypt. Monsieur Desfontaines 
observed it growing in the sands near Mascar in the former country, 
but it might have been accidentally scattered there, or have escaped 
from the gardens of the Moors. 

This genus of plants, of which we have twelve species, was named 
Reseda by the ancients, from resedare to assuage, because some of 
the species were esteemed good for mitigating pains; and we learn 
from Pliny, that the Reseda was considered to possess even the power 
of charming away many disorders. He tells us, that it grew near the 
city of Ariminum, now Rimini in Italy, and that when it was used to 
resolve swellings, or to assuage inflammations, it was the custom to 
repeat the following words, thrice spitting on the ground at each repe- 
tition :— 

“ Reseda, cause these maladies to cease: knowest thou, knowest 
thou, who hath driven these pullets here? Let the roots have neither 
head nor foot.” 

We notice these absurd superstitions of the ancients, which are 
searcely yet extinct in many country villages of this and other countries, 
to show how much the minds of the ignorant have always been prone 
towards the marvellous, and not that we 


“ Hold each strange tale devoutly true.” 


Although it is so short a time since the Sweet Reseda has been 
known in Europe, we find that it has crept into the armorial bearings 
of an illustrious family of Saxony; and, as Cupid does not so frequently 
bestow honours of heraldry as his father Mars, we cannot avoid relating 
the romantic tale which introduced this fragrant and modest little 
flower to the Pursuivant-at-Arms. 

The Count of Walsthim was the declared lover and intended spouse 
of Amelia de Nordbourg, a young lady possessing all the charms neces- 
sary for the heroine of a modern novel, excepting that she took delight 
in creating little jealousies in the breast of her destined husband. As 
the beautiful Amelia was an only child of a widowed mother, a female 
cousin, possessing but few personal charms, and still less fortune, had 
been brought up with her from infancy as a companion, and as a sti- 
mulus to her education. The amiable and humble Charlotte was too 
insignificant to attract much attention in the circles in which her gay 
cousin shone with so much splendour, which gave her frequent oppor- 
tunities of dispensing a part of that instruction she had received to the 
more humble class of her own sex. Returning from one of these cha- 
ritable visits, and entering the gay saloon of her aunt, where her entry 
or exit was now scarcely noticed, she found the party amused in se- 
lecting flowers, whilst the Count and the other beaux were to make 
verses on the choice of each of the ladies. Charlotte was desired to 
make her selection of a flower ; the sprightly Amelia had taken a Rose : 
others a Carnation, a Lily, or the flowers most likely to call forth ecom- 
pliment ; and the delicate idea of Charlotte in selecting the most 
humble flower, by placing a sprig of Mignonette in her bosom, would 
probably have passed unnoticed, had not the flirtation of her gay 
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cousin with a dashing colonel, who was more celebrated for his con- 
quests in the drawing-room than in the field of battle, attracted the 
notice of the Count, so as to make his uneasiness visible ; upon which 
the amiable Charlotte, who, ever studious of Amelia’s real happiness, 
wishing to amuse and to call back the mind of her cousin, demanded 
the verse for the Rose. ‘The Count saw this affectionate trait in Char- 
lotte’s conduct, took out his pencil, and wrote for the Rose, 


“ Elle ne vit qu'un jour, et ne plait qu’un moment,” 


which he gave to the lovely daughter, at the same time presenting the 
humble cousin with this line on the Mignonette :— 


“ Ses qualités surpassent ses charmes.” 


Amelia’s pride was roused, and she retaliated by her attention to the 
colonel and neglect of the Count, which she carried so far as to throw 
herself into the power of a profligate, who brought her to ruin, The 
Count transferred his affections from beauty to amiability ; and re- 
joicing in the exchange, and to commemorate the event which had 
brought about his happiness, and delivered him from a coquette, he 
added a branch of the Sweet Reseda to the ancient arms of his family, 
with the motto, 


“Your qualities surpass your charms.” 


The Mignonette is one of the plants whose unassuming little flowers 
never weary our sight; it is therefore made the image of those 
interesting persons whom time cannot change, and who, although 
deficient in dazzling beauty, attach us for life, when once they 
have succeeded in pleasing without its aid. Hence it is but a 
natural desire that we should wish to give an annual plant a perennial 
existence, which has, in a great measure, been accomplished, since the 
odorous Tree Mignonette is now frequently to be met with, and which 
was at first supposed to have been a different variety when Lady 
Whitshed introduced it from Liege about the year 1816, and who 
received it from M. L’Abbé L’Arbaleste of that city; a spot made 
familiar to many readers, by the scenes which the popular author of 
Quentin Durward has recited as passing in that ancient commercial 
town.—Flora Historica. 


COMPOST SUITABLE FOR CHOROZEMAS AND 
SIMILAR NEW HOLLAND PLANTS. 


Ricu fibrous peat, two parts; leaf mould, one part; turfy rich 
loam, two parts; clean potsherds and charcoal, broken to the size 
of horsebeans, one part; with sufficient gritty sand to make the 
whole, when mixed together, light and porous. Time was, and that 
but a year or two back, when cultivators, to secure porosity, used the 
soil in rouzh pieces, and ‘fa down westward” cultivator, to show the 
strength of his affection, has recommended pieces the size of a. brick. 
Thus, though this served the purpose of growing the plants rapidly for 
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a short time, they soon became unhealthy, for, the compost being defi- 
cient in silicious matter, from the impossibility of mixing the sand with 
the coarse pieces of turf, it soon became unhealthy, and hence the 
plants were brought to a premature end, much to the disappointment 
of the cultivator, whose labours were cut short just at the time when 
his anticipations were at the highest pitch. Now, those who understand 
the mixture of composts, pursue an opposite course, and, after selecting 
their soil, and divesting it of all superfluous and inert matter, they 
break it into small pieces, so that the whole will pass through the 
meshes of a half-inch sieve; and secure porosity by the intimate ad- 
mixture of sand, potsherds, charcoal or soft porous sandstone broken 
small. In this way the compost is of the same quality throughout ; 
and hence the roots receive neither check nor change of food, but when 
large pieces are interspersed through the mass, the roots of the plants 
either avoid entering them altogether, or by entering them, are subject 
to constant changes. This is the rock upon which the advocates of 
** the accumulative,” “ the one shift,” and ‘‘ the large shift” potting 
system foundered ; they got plants to grow rapidly for a time, but that 
time was limited, and at the end of it, death was the finale. 

Let us not be misunderstood. In repudiating the rough compost, 
and the one shift, we do not disapprove of a large shift, but we would 
enter our protest at once and for ever against the use of rough compost. 
Look to nature, the primeval clod, do we find it like a honeycomb, 
loose and open like a basket for Orchids? No. But do we not on 
the contrary, while it is szfficiently permeable for the free ingress 
of air and water, find that it is firm and compact, and sufficiently 
solid to prevent the changes of every breeze that blows. In this way 
progress is comparatively slow, but certain; and the plants, instead of 
progressing with great rapidity for a time, produce strong, healthy, 
thoroughly matured wood, and dwarf compact growth, yielding abund- 
ance of bloom ; and which abide with you for years. But to return to 
our young plants :—Having prepared your compost examine the roots 
of the plants, and if they are strong and healthy, prepare a pot two 
sizes larger, and after draining it properly proceed to pot your plants, 
placing some of the roughest part of the compost over the drainage, 
and proceeding to fill up firmly with the finer soil. Many of the New 
Holland plants, as Chorozemas, Hoveas, &c., are subject to the attacks. 
of red spider, thrips, and mildew ; such plants should be laid upon the 
side, and be well syringed, or the top be well dipped in a tub of water, 
or pumped upon at the under side of the leaves, then be well dusted 
with sulphur, this will usually destroy the pest. 


PROPAGATION OF NEW HOLLAND SHRUBBY 
PLANTS. 


Pimeteas, Boronias, Eutaxias, Bossies, and similar plants are propa- 
gated by cuttings of the half ripened, young wood, taken off in July or 
August, making choice of the short, stiff, and weak, or medium growth, 
but avoiding twigs of a robust habit. These, after being trimmed, should 
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be about one inch long, and must be inserted in sand, under the pro- 
tection of a bell-glass. In preparing the pot for the cuttings, take care 
to drain it thoroughly, by filling it half full with potsherds, then place 
fibrous peat about an inch deep over the drainage, fill up with clean 
silver sand, and the pot is ready for the cuttings, It is indispensable 
that a little peat be placed under the sand, as it affords nourishment to 
the young plants, until they are potted off, and admits of their being 
allowed to remain longer in the cutting pot than would be advisable, 
if they were growing in sand only. After the exttings are all in, place 
the pot in a close cold frame, water when necessary, and wipe the con- 
densed moisture from the inside of the glass, twice or thrice a week. 
Here the cuttings must remain until they are cicatrized, when they may 
be remoyed toa rather warmer situation, the pots to be plunged in a very 
slight bottom heat, and, in a few weeks, they will be ready to pot off. 
If it is late in the season, say the end of October, before the cuttings 
are in a fit state to pot off, it will be the best plan to let them remain 
in the cutting pot through the winter, and to pot them off in February, 
but if they are not fit for single pots in September, then they will be 
much benefited by being potted off early. 


THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH PLANTS ARE 
PROPAGATED BY CUTTINGS. 


Tne propagation of plants by cuttings is an operation of frequent 
use, and of considerable importance in all horticultural establish- 
ments. The many thousand plants that are annually propagated 
to embellish flower-gardens and pleasure grounds, and the taste dis- 
played in the arrangement of colours, demand the greatest. skill, vigi- 
lance, and forethought, to prepare, to arrange, and to provide for the 
display, that the pioneers of modern improvements, and of refined taste, 
have introduced into flower-garden and pleasure-ground scenery. 

The conditions necessary for the propagation of plants by cuttings 
are, a certain portion of organized matter, the assistance of leaves, a 
degree of heat and moisture accordant with the nature of the plant, and 
free drainage at the roots. 

When the aqueous or ascending sap reaches the leaves, the water is 
discharged through the minute invisible pores, called stomata, and by 
the decomposition of carbonic acid gas, which separates to carbon, 
and sets the oxygen free, a vital action is performed, by which the sap 
is elaborated or changed into the organic matter, called the ‘ true”’ or 
descending sap. It is then that all parts of the plant are supplied with 
a store of organized matter, which renders the parts fit to be employed 
as cuttings. When removed from the parent, that store, under proper 
management, will enable them to put forth roots and new leaves, and 
to develop all the parts required for the growth of the plant. If the 
shoots are in a rapid state of growth, full of rising sap, their tissues lax 
and not matured, failures may be expected to attend all attempts to 
propagate them by cuttings. 

The next part of the subject is to inquire in what manner the leaves 
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retained on the cuttings assist the protrusion of roots, and the develop- 
ment of other leaves. 

As the removal of the cutting from the parent branch will make no 
change in the nature of the sap, which is always more or less in circu- 
lation in the whole system of the plant, and as it is the office of the 
cambium, or proper juice, to descend in the cutting to the joint at 
which it was cnt ; when its downward course is impeded, it accumulates 
there until a callous is formed, and roots are protruded ; the organized 
matter of the cutting is diminished to supply the development of roots, 
and the leaves are required to secrete more, to replace that which was 
expended in the formation of roots. It is when there is sufficient 
organized matter in the cutting to supply the roots without exhausting 
its own vital energies, that the external assistance derived from the 
leaves may not be needed.—( Mugazine of Botany.) 


BUDDING ROSES. 


Tue best season for budding is July. ‘The best time of the day, is 
either early in the morning, or at least, as early as seven o’clock, or 
after three o’clock in the afternoon ; cloudy, moist days are most 
suitable. Cut off the head of your stocks, and all the side branches to 
three, that is for standards. For dwarfs, eut off to within six inches of 
the ground ; then, with the knife, make an incision on the upper side 
of the young side branches, as close to the main stem as possible. This 
incision should be about an inch long, lengthwise on the branch. Cut 
a cross just at the top of this incision, in a direction somewhat slanting. 
Then take off the bud, previously cutting off the leaf, leaving part of 
the leaf stalk. Cut away with the bud, a portion of the bark from the 
parent stem, which is technically called the shield of the bud, and a 
portion of wood with it. This bud, and the bark and wood with it, 
should be, altogether, rather more than three-quarters of an inch long, 
Turn the bud over between your finger and thumb, and dexterously 
take out the greater part of the wood, but be careful to leaye the wood 
full in the eye of the bud. Then raise one side of the bark of the 
incision, in the shape of a T made in the stock, and, with the ivory 
handle of the budding knife, slip in one side of the bark attached to the 
bud, then turn your knife, and lift up the other side of the incision, and 
the bud will drop into its place: press the bark of the bud to the further 
end of the incision, and, if any projects beyond the cross incision on 
the stock, cut it off. ‘Then tie with the worsted neatly, and the opera- 
tion is complete.—( Cottage Gardener.) 


THE TULIP (ror a Beeoinner). 


I pourr not but amongst the readers of this Magazine there are some 
beginners in Tulip culture, and a word of advice may be of use to such 
from an old grower of some eminence. I beg to observe that in making 
his selection he should begin with clean flowers only, never minding 
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how cheap they may be; if they are clean, they will always be fit for a 
best bed. Let us look rather to cheap, good things, than dear ones. 

Roses.—Madame Vestris, Triumph Royale, Catalani, Rosa Blanca, 
Lavinia, Coeur Blanche, Compte de Virgines, Camuse, Cerise Belle 
Forme, Aglaia, Manteau Ducal, Lucetta. 

Byblomens.—Reine de Sheba, Siam, David, Rubens, Holmes’ King, 
Diogenes, Washington, Violet Alexandre, Grotius, Alcon, Duc de 
Bourdeaux, Franciscus Primus. 

Bizarres.—Polyphemus, Sanzoe, Surpass Catafalque, Charbonnier, 
Platoff, Globe, Titian, Fabius, Duke of Clarence, High Admiral, 
Glencoe, Marcellus. 

With these to begin with, and which can be had reasonably of any 
fancier, will be laid the foundation of a good bed: not but that there 
are flowers as good as any mentioned here, and there may be some 
better; but these are clean, which is a great point,—healthy, strong 
growers, which is another point; they are very unlike each other, 
which is highly important ; and they will, by merely multiplying them, 
form a very showy, clean, and interesting bed at any time. It will be 
easy to find rather dear additions, but it may be as well to say that 
Rose Magnificent and Bijou would be superb additions to the Roses ; 
the Duke of Northumberland and Queen of the North would be fine 
among the Byblomens ; and the Duke of Devonshire and Tom Brown 
would be fine additions to the Bizarres. Let no one be deterred from 
growing Tulips for want of a stage and awning. ‘They are as fine as 
most flowers without any protection, and by beginning with these few, 
which will increase every year, he will soon produce enough for a bed 
worth protecting. Let the earth be dug out two feet deep, let the 
ground be well drained, the Tulips planted in four feet wide beds, six 
inches apart every way, and keep such aceount of the names or numbers 
of each as shall prevent their names being mismatched or lost. Until 
they have increased enough to be worth arranging in their proper 
rows, they may be planted in sorts, with labels to them. ‘They should 
be planted full three inches deep, taken up when the top of the flower- 
stem shrivels, and be put away in the dry and the shade. As soon, 
however, as the flower declines, the seed-pod should be taken off, 
otherwise it keeps exhausting the root to perfect the seed; whereas, if 
removed, the stem will begin to decay soon after the bloom, and the 
bulbs should be taken up before the green is entirely out of the stem. 
The stem should be cut off an inch above the bulb, and the earth not 
cleaned off nor the fibres taken away until the bulb has been dug up a 
week or a fortnight, when they may be cleaned and placed away in 
their boxes until planting time. Another point is worth mentioning. 
When the spikes are just through the ground, in the spring, the surface 
of the earth should be stirred, and all the lumps broken, so as to lay 
close round the plants, for it lets the air into the roots, and greatly 
facilitates the growth of the plant. 

The offsets of Tulips, particularly the smallest, should be planted in 
the early part of October, or many would be lost, as the smallest often 
shrivel during the winter, and die. Early planting saves all these 
casualties, and promotes their growth and early maturity. The first 
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week in November is early enough for the best bed, or rather the best 
grown and principal bulbs; but from the moment the bulb commences 
growth, and shows the spike, it begins to suffer. 


ON PROPAGATING CHINA ROSES. 


BY ROSA. 

In cultivating the tribe of Rosa odorata, or Tea-scented Roses, I have 
practised the following method with great success: early in January or 
February, I take some pots of plants into a stove which is heated to GO 
or 70 degrees of heat. In the course of a short time, there are some 
young shoots ready, which, as soon as they have five or six leaves, L 
take off, and strip some of the under leaves from them, finishing them 
with a clean cut at a joint. Having prepared the cuttings, I next pre- 
pare some 48-sized pots with two parts fine sand, one part sandy peat, 
and one part leaf-mould. I then insert several in each pot, and with a 
fine rose watering pot, give them water just sufficient to settle the earth. 
I then plunge them into a hotbed frame, or they will strike equally 
well in the stove, provided they are covered with a small bell glass. 
After they have taken root, I pot them off into 60’s, using at this time 
sandy loam and leaf-mould. About the middle of May, I turn a 
quantity out into the beds and borders in the flower garden where they 
bloom exceedingly well, and fill the air with that delicious fragrance 
that is exhaled from them. ‘The remainder I keep in pots, to supply 
any place that may require them. 


CULTURE OF ROSES FOR FORCING. 
BY A LONDON GROWER FOR COVENT GARDEN. 
Tue present is a good time to prepare soil, &c., to pot roses for next 
season’s forcing. I prepare it as follows:—During the early part of 
autumn I have some loam put in a sheet-iron pan, made to go in the 
ash-pit under the fire, the heat of which completely bakes it ; by turn- 
ing it over once or twice it is prevented from burning; this is put 
away when done, and more put in, and by this means I get a good 
quautity ready by the time it is wanted without much trouble. When 
the time for potting arrives, I chop the loam in very rough pieces, and 
mix with it a little coarse sand, a small quantity of half-rotten dung, 
and some pieces of charcoal, not small, but from one to six inches 
diameter. I use the light clinkers, made from. the refuse ashes for 
drainage, instead of broken pots ; and I consider this material keeps 
the drainage more open than broken pots. Over the drainage I put 
a little moss, which keeps the soil clear of the bottom of the pot. The 
next operation is to put the plants in the prepared soil; when this is 
done I have the pots plunged up to the rims, and over the surface of 
all J have spread a thin coat of dung from an exhausted lining. All 
they require after this is keeping them clear of weeds, and watering as 
they require it. My plants of the common moss, white, and cabbage 
Provence, have shoots from two to three and a half feet long: and 
there is not one pot in fifty but what is fit for forcing. The plants of 
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Bernard and Rose du Roi are as good in proportion: those of Spong’s 
rose are more like plants two years’ bedded in the open ground; and 
some of the Persian yellows are remarkably fine. I use the same soil 
for all my other roses which I grow in pots ; and every year convinces 
me more, that they like a purer soil than is generally given to them. 
The Hybrid Perpetual Roses will not require potting till the end of 
October. eee 

The kinds most suitable for early forcing, and which require one 
season’s preparation, are :— 

Moss: Common, Blush, White Bath, Pompone, Grandiflora, Mal- 
vina, Unique de Provence. Provence: Artimese, Common Cabbage, 
Cristata, Spong’s De Meux, Unique Panachee, Monstrous. The fol- 
lowing force exceedingly well, but are not very early :— 

Damask Perpetual: Bernard, Magador, Rose du Roi. Austrian 
Briar: UHarrisonii, Persian Yellow. Jsle de Bourbon: Acidalie, 
Bouquet de Flore, Desgaches, Souchet. Yea-scented: Smith’s Yellow, 
Devoniensis, Moire, Comte de Paris, Elize Sauvage, Bougere, Yellow 
China, Lord Carnarvon. Hybrid Perpetuals all force well, but the 
following are unrivalled for this purpose:—Baron Prevost, William 
Jessee, Robin Hood, La Reine, Earl Talbot, Dr. Marx, Clementine 
Duval, Clementine Seringe, Lady Alice Peel, Madame Daméne, 
Rivers’ Madame Laffay, Duchess of Sutherland, Lilace, Mrs. Elliott, 
Louis Bonaparte, Comtesse Duchatel. 


TREATMENT OF THE INDIAN AZALEAS. 


BY MR. JAMES WALDRON, OF CROW HALL, SURREY. 


A FEW months back I noticed some remarks on the cultivation of the 
Azalea indica were inserted. As I have never seen plants grow 
healthier, and bloom more vigorously than those under my care, I for- 
ward the particulars for insertion in your Florists’ Magazine, confident it 
will prove useful to those who may follow the same mode of treatment. 

‘Two seasons ago I commenced with plants half a foot high, grown 
in three-inch pots. I excited them to grow by placing them ima stove. 
I stopped every shoot as it grows at the second or third eye; this induces 
all the eyes to break regularly, by which means I have a compact sym- 
metrical plant. I give very liberal shifts in a compost of well decom- 
posed cow manure, leaf-mould, turfy peat, loam, and sand, using nearly 
equal portions of each. The first shift from a 3-inch pot is into a 6-inch 
pot; from that into a 12-inch, and so on in proportion to the size of 
the plant. When they have got a little established in their pots I 
remove them into a vinery, where they have a temperature of from 65° 
to 70°. Here they receive the same treatment as the vines, using the 
syringe constantly to the undersides of their leaves. I continue to pot, 
&e., and to finger and thumb prune throughout the whole of the 
growing season. My maxim the first season is to form the foundation of 
a good specimen. I discard the thought of flowering the first seasun’s 
growth. In the next season I start them into growth in my usual way, 
paying due attention to stopping ; and when the roots have got nicely 
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in action, I then give the final shift. I grow them ina high tempera- 
ture throughout the whole of the growing season, and never expose 
them to the external atmosphere. Some growers turn them out when 
they fancy the wood is ripened ; but how is this to be ascertained? By 
examining it? No; nor yet by feeling at the points of the shoots for 
buds. How then? By seeing with your naked eye the flower-buds as large 
as the top of your thumb; then the wood is ripe. It is from ripe wood 
we get bloom. I cannot afford to wait the whole of the winter in 
suspense expecting that my Azaleas may bloom. I must be satisfied 
upon that point before they leave the vinery. I keep them there till 
their flower-buds are full and almost breaking their floral envelope ; 
then I consider them to be safe. No anxiety need be entertained that 
they will not bloom when in this state. I now remove them to a cool 
greenhouse. All the care they require through winter is to keep them 
secure from frost, and to give them a little water. Some of the 
varieties, as Variegata, Gledstanesii, &c., do best in a moderately warm 
greenhouse through the winter. They are sorts that are liable to go 
off in their inactive state, worked or not worked; but I believe this 
difficulty may be obviated by growing the plants in heat, and well 
ripening the points of the shoots. By this mode of treatment I have 
sueceeded in two seasons to obtain plants 3 feet high by 2 feet through, 
and which are now a dense mass of bloom. Keep the following prin- 
ciples in view in cultivating the Azalea, and I will guarantee success ; 
—first, plenty of pot room; second, thorough drainage; third, light, 
heat, air, water; fourth, well ripened wood ; and lastly, never turn the 
plants out of doors. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


Tun last for the season was held in the Gardens at Chiswick on Satur- 
day, July 20th; and superb as have been the past July meetings, the 
plants on this occasion exceeded every other. It appeared impossible 
to excel the generality of specimens except in size. The fine healthy 
plants in profuse vigorous bloom were all that could be desired, and 
certainly display the most superior skill and industry of the cultivators, 
and entitle them to corresponding reward. ‘The beautiful grounds of 
Chiswick House were opened to the visitors by direction of his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire, which added to the other enjoyments of the 
day ; about eight thousand visitors were assembled on the occasion. Want 
of space prevent our giving a list of the splendid plants exhibited, and as 
we have particularized the generality of the collections in previous 
numbers of our Magazine of tixis season, we omit them on this occasion. 
Among other striking objects there were two leaves, each about 6 feet 
across, and a flower cf the magnificent Victoria Water Lily, sent from 
Syon Gardens by Mr. Ivison the gardener. ‘There were several 
splendid specimens of the new Javanese Ixoras, viz., crocata and 
javanica, and their large heads of fine orange flowers produced a 
charming display. Messrs. Veitch sent a plant in bloom of the most 
beautiful Rhododendron javanicum, ‘The flowers are of a rich orange 
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colour, and the centre tinged with red. Each blossom is four inches 
long and three and a half across.’ The flowers are borne in terminal 
heads, and although the plant exhibited was a smallish one, and ap- 
peared unhealthy, yet there were ten blossoms in each head. It is a 
charming addition to this noble family of plants. Mr. Green had a 
plant of the very showy Pleroma elegans in profuse bloom. The 
Howers are of the richest Tyrian purple colour, each blossom being 3 
inches across. The plant had upwards of one hundred expanded 
flowers. It is of the Melastoma order of plants, and the flowers some- 
what the form of a large flat-faced, round, firm-petalled Petunia. It 
deserves a place in every warm greenhouse or plant stove. ‘There was 
a large plant of Echites Franciscea exhibited in Mr. Colyer’s collec- 
tion. ‘The flowers are whitish with a red eye. 

Two noble plants of the Kalosanthus (Crassula) versicolor, or 
varieties from it, were shown. One was 4 feet high and 3 across, and 
had upwards of one hundred heads of flowers. Dipladenia crassinoda 
used to be shown with a few flowers even on a large plant, but on 
this occasion we observed one coiled to a wire frame, almost covered 
with its very beautiful large rosy flesh-coloured flowers, each about 
5 inches across. Many of our readers know the beautiful orange- 
flowered Rondoletia speciosa, there is one now which surpasses it, viz., 
R. speciosa major. The flowers are twice the size of the other kind. 
Its fine heads of blossoms have a charming appearance. It deserves to 
be in every warm greenhouse. Stephanotus floribundus, trained round 
a strong wire frame, is now grown so as to be literally covered with 
its fine heads of large pearl-white flowers. It merits a place in every 
warm greenhouse or stove, and, as a climbing plant, will suit to any 
shape desired. 

Fancy Petarconiums.—The following Seedlings were shown by 
Mr. Ayres :— 

Electro, rosy-crimson blotch on a lilac-ground. 

Painted Pet, upper petals dark crimson with a white margin. 
Lower white with a very distinct rich purple spot. 

Enchantress, upper petals dark maroon with a flesh-coloured mar- 
gin. Lower flesh-colour with a crimson spot on each petal. 

Carabas, upper petals very dark with a pure white margin. Lower 
white with a very distinct spot on each of crimson-purple. It is of 
first rate form and excellence. 

Mr. Ambrose had Detitcata, a large white flower having a rich 
violet spot on each of the upper petals. It is of good form, and very 
showy. 

Enchantress, a white ground having a clear spot of lilac at the centre 
of each petal. Good form, and very pretty. 

Anne, upper petals crimson with white margin. Lower white with 
a crimson spot on each. Large and showy. 

Angelina, a white ground, having a large rosy-crimson blotch on 
each of the upper petals. Very good form. 

Desirable, white with lilac margin. The edge of the petals is some- 
what crumpled, but the outline is excellent, nearly an entire circle. 
Very pretty. 
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Dianthiflora, white ground with crimson blotches, only second rate. 

Mignon, ground colour rosy-pink with a dark blotch on upper petals, 
Second rate. 

Erubescens, upper petals rosy crimson with a white margin. Lower 
white with a purple spot on each. Good form. 

Monarch, upper petals dark maroon edged with white. Lower white 
with a bright crimson spot on each. Good form. 

Eclipse, upper and lower petals of a dark mulberry colour, and edged 
with white; centre of flower white. Good form. 

Crimson King, upper and lower petals a bright crimson with a light 
margin; centre of flower lighter. Very showy, and good form. 

Bandonna, upper petals crimson with a light margin. Lower lilac 
with a white edge. Very excellent form. 

Resplendens, upper petals crimson with white margin. Lower white 
with a broad bar of purple across the middle. Very showy, but only 
second-rate form. 

Gipsy King, upper petals dark with a crimson edge. Lower flesh 
colour with a red spot on each. Centre of flower white. Good form. 

General Jung, upper petals a dark maroon edged with white. Lower 
ones white. Good form and very pretty. 

Julia, white ground, and each petal having a purple spot at the 
centre. Very showy. 

Horseshoe-leaved Pelargonium. Mr. Gaines had Cerise Unique, 
light scarlet, with a small white eye; very good form. ‘The middle of 
the leaf is yellowish, then a brownish horseshoe mark, and the rest to 
the margin a rich green. 

Star, a scarlet of fine form, the best of that class shown. The name 
of exhibitor not given. 

Orifiamme, a bright scarlet of good form, by Mr. Salter. 

Princess Alice, a light scarlet, good form. 

Perruntas.—A number of new varieties were shown, but all of infe- 
rior form, the petals generally flimsy, or outline irregular and angulated, 
and many of them had the surface very wavy. The only favourable 
character was, some were spotted or striped, and if such novelties in 
colour and marking are upon good formed flowers they will be worth 
growing. Mr. Salter had one named, Picturata superbe, a reddish 
purple, spotted and streaked with white that was pretty. Some person 
exhibited one named Captivation, white with a purple eye, pretty. 

VERBENAS.—Some stands were shown, but few of the new flowers 
were better than what we previously had. Madame Buenzod, white 
with dark crimson eye, was the best of its class. In our next number 
we will give a descriptive list of the best grown in this country. 
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Bienonia venusta,—This is one of the most splendid flowering 
climbers, which ought to be in every stove, conservatory, or greenhouse. 
When the plant has got established it blooms profusely, its large 
clusters of flowers, nearly twenty in each, of a fine orange colour, being 
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exceedingly showy. Each trumpet-shaped blossom is near three inches 
long: Ifthe roots of the plant have the advantage of a bark-pit, or 
otherwise warmed, it greatly promotes its vigour, and is the means of 
bringing it early into bloom. It is now extensively grown for cut 
specimens, along with Stephanotus floribundus, for Covent Garden, 
London.—ora. 

ON BLOOMING THE SPLENDID. CRIMSON-FLOWERED AMARYLLIS 
JAcoBE®.—On flowering this, or (which I take to be the same) the 
Sperkalia formosissima of Sweet’s British Flower Garden; he recom 
mends planting it in the open border, which I have practised with 
success in the following manner:—In May, I plant my bulbs in a 
border of sandy peat and loam, in a sheltered situation, in which place 
they remain until September. I then take them up and dry them, 
taking care not to injure the roots. When in bloom, the flowers must 
be sheltered from rain or rough winds. I keep the bulbs ina dry room 
until the returning season for planting. It ought to be in every flower 
garden. Bulbs are cheap.— Clericus. 

On pEesrroyina Woop icr.—How am I to destroy, most effectuall 
and readily, woodlice, with which I am pestered in my greenhouse and 
frames to an enormous degree.—Alpha. 

[Cold boiled potatoes put into small garden-pots, and covered with a 
little loose moss, and placed where most likely to be found by the 
insects, is the best method we have tried. The insects are fond of the 
potato, and remain concealed under the moss. Tlie pots require 
examining early in the morning, and the insects destroyed; when re- 
quisite, replace with fresh potatoes. We have used ingredients, poi- 
sonous, which, mixed up with other things, effectually kill the insects 
partaking of it; but as danger attends such a mode of destruction, we do 
not recommend its adoption. 

HypRANGEA INVOLUCRATA, VAR, FLORE PpLENO.—A  double- 
flowered Hydrangea, having bright rose-coloured flowers, is mentioned 
by Dr. Siebold, which he discovered growing on the highest moun- 
tains of the Island of Niphon and Sikok, in Japan, where it blooms 
during the months of July and August. It is grown plentifully in the 
gardens of these parts, and forms a handsome plant, with a stem about 
three feet high. According to some travellers there are four varieties 
of it; one lilac, the others with flesh-coloured, yellowish, and rose- 
coloured flowers. Living plants have not yet been introduced into 
this country. 

On pruNING RHODODENDRONS.— What should be done with respect 
to Rhododendrons when they grow straggling, as I am afraid of cutting 
them, lest I should injure the bloom for next spring. If some reader 
of the CaBinet, who has had practical instruction, would favour me with 
a reply, I shoifld be grealy cbliged.—Kalmia. 

[We have frequently cut in straggling growing Rhododendrons, and 
they have made fine showy plants by the second summer. The time 
when we cut in the branches was early in April. Several young shoots 
were generally produced upon each branch, and lest they should be too 
close we thinned out a portion, and only left three or four. By cutting 
in the branches at this early season, the plants were more certain to 
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push shoots than if eut late, and the young shoots had time before the 
antumn to grow vigorously, and be sufficiently matured to withstand 
the effects of severe frost without injury ; whereas, if cut late in summer, 
the young shoots would be tender, and liable to suffer. | 

_ Veronica spEciosA.— Having long been a subscriber to your Maga- 
zine, 1 venture to request that.you will oblige me by inserting in your 
next Number directions for the propagation of the Veronica speciosa; 
and also.inform me whether you consider it sufficiently hardy to remain 
in a warm south border during the winter. 

[Take half-ripened young shoots, eut them close under a joint, at 
about three inches long; dress off the leaves half that length, and insert 
the cuttings in the usual white sand; water well, and when dried a 
little cover with a bell glass, and plunge the pot where it will have 
slight bottom heat. Shade from hot sun, and KEEP the sand just moist. 
If there be too much moisture on the glass wipe it out once a day— 
cuttings readily strike root. We have had several plants growing in 
the open ground for the Jast three years, and they have not suffered in 
the least. The soil is a sandy-loam, and the substratum is gravel. 
They are upon a south aspected border, which is protected from the 
north and east. The principal thing is to have adry substratum. Plant 
out as early as possible to get established before winter. | 

Own THE CinrrAriA, &c.—I shall be obliged if some reader will 
inform me if the Cineraria macrophylla, the Armeria cephalotes, and the 
Euphorbia characia are plants easily obtained, and of moderate price.— 
An old Subscriber. 

(The beautiful Armeria is cheap, and may be had at any nursery. 
The Cineraria is an old resident in this country, but rarely cultivated. 
It is in the flower garden at Kew. ‘The other we do not know. ] 

On THE CuLtuRE oF CycLAmMEns.—A Subscriber to the CaBiner 
would feel himself extremely obliged if any Correspondent would inform 
him of the best method of growing the Sweet-scented Cyclamen. I 
purchased several roots in bloom three years ago, but have not had the 
pleasure of witnessing a single bloom on them since. By giving this 
insertion in your next Number, you will still further oblige yours, &e. 
—Alpha. 

ORNAMENTAL Creepers, &c.—I should be very much obliged if 
some reader of the CazrneT would give a list of Ornamental Creepers, 
or climbing plants, suited to train against a. wall, trellis, or arbour. A 
list of greenhouse, and one of hardy kinds, will confer a great kindness 
on.—Flora. 

On SrRIKING AND SUBSEQUENT CULTURE OF THE ORANGE AND 
Cirron, &c.—I beg leave to communicate to you my mode of culti- 
vating the Orange and Citron, which I have practised for many years 
with great success which may be of service to some of your subscribers 
—that is from single eyes with a leaf attached to it; I immure the 
eye in the mould about half an inch deep, and they begin to make 
roots very soon, sending up a strong shoot at the same time. IT have 
struck fifty toa hundred in a large sized pot, and scarce one of them 
failed, and of course a plant on its own bottom is preferable to a plant 
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introduced on another stock. When potted, they should be watered 
liberally, and introduced into dung heat and shaded. I find they 
strike most readily in a cucumber bed, the pots plunged to their rims. 
The compost I generally use is rich loam and rotten dung, the pots 
well drained, and about three inches of soot at the bottom of the pot, 
if a little old mortar, so much the better. I also find the Dahlia strike 
very freely from single eyes, and much the best mode for summer 
propagation when you wish to propagate valuable seedlings, as they 
make strong plants by autumn. JI also find Bigonias strike freely by 
the same method.—A Practitioner. 

Great TrraL Exureition or NorTHERN AND SOUTHERN Car- 
NATIONS AND PrcotErs.—This splendid show (for the North) was 
held in the County Hall at Derby, on August 7th, 1850, and far 
exceeded the previous exhibition of this class of flowers, which was 
held at Slough a fortnight earlier. In connection with these exhi- 
bitions the Midland Horticultural Society’s was also held. The 
number of stands were fifteen of twelve blooms, thirty-six of six blooms, 
and about one thousand shown in classes as single blooms. The follow- 
ing twenty-four kinds of Carnations were in the greatest number of 
Winntea Stanps exhibited at Derby and at Slongh, viz.— 

Admiral Curzon, scarlet bizarre—Twenty. Squire Meynell, purple 
flake—Twelve. Flora’s Garland, rose flake—Eleven. Lord Milton, 
crimson bizarre—Eleven. Premier, purple flake—Nine. Firebrand, 
searlet flake—Six. Lord Rancliffe, scarlet bizarre—Five. Jenny 
Lind, crimson bizarre—Five. Lady Ely, rose flake—Five. Oberon, 
rose flake—Four. Vivid, scarlet flake—Four. Duke of Devonshire, 
searlet flake—Four. Apollo, rose flake—Four. William the Fourth 
(Wood’s), crimson bizarre—Three. President (Martin’s), purple flake 
—Three. Ariel (May’s), rose flake—Three. Prince Albert (Hale’s), 
scarlet bizarre—Three. King of Scarlets, scarlet flake—Three. 
William the Fourth (Wilson’s), scarlet fake—Three. Justice Shallow 
—Three. Lovely Ann, rose flake—Three. Squire Trow, purple 
flake—Three. Paul Pry, crimson bizarre—Three. 

Picotres._-Mrs. Barnard, light-edged rose—EHighteen. Venus 
(Headley’s), heavy-edged rose—Thirteen. Alfred (Dodwell’s) 
heavy-edged purple—'Twelve. Juliet (May’s) light-edged purple—- 
Twelve, Queen Victoria (Green’s), heavy-edged rose-——-Twel¥e. 
Princess Royal, rosy-scarlet edge--Twelve. . Prince of Wales 
(Marris’), heavy red edge—Twelve. Isabella, heavy-edged red—Ten 
Jenny Lind (Edmond’s), light-edged red-—Eight. Gem (Youell’s), 
leavy-edged red—Kight. Princess Alice, light purple edge—Seven. 
Lorina, light-edged purple—Five. Mary (Dodwell’s), light red 
edge—Five. Miss Rosa, light-edged rose—Five. Miss Fanny Irby, 
heavy-edged rose--Five. Portio, heavy-edged purple—Five. Prince 
Albert (Marris’), heavy-edged, purple—Five, Viola (May’s), purple- 
edged—Five. Duke of Rutland (Hollyoake’s)—Four. Eliza (Sykes), 
heavy-edged rose~—Three. King James, heavy-edged red—Three. 
L’Elegante, light purple edge--Three. President, heavy-edged red 
—Three. 
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There were a great number of other kinds which were amongst the 
winning ones, but only one of each kind was shown. Nevertheless 
some of them are of superb character, but few of them being sent 
out will account for there not being more in the winning classes. 
However, the above twenty-one kinds are of excellent character, and 
persons desirous of growing only good kinds, and wishing to procure 
such, may rely upon them being first-rate in form, colours, marking, 
and edging. 

Monstrous Firowers oF Perarconrums.—The following extract 
from a paper read by Mr. Sowerby at the Conversazione Meeting of 
the Royal Botanic Society, in the Regent’s Park, describes an inter- 
esting case of monstrosity. After pointing out the distinguishing cha- 
racters of the genera Geranium and Pelargonium, Mr. Sowerby pro- 
ceeded to say, ‘‘ The gardener, as in this case, when he finds nothing 
but external beauty to recommend a plant, endeavours, by selecting 
the most perfect, and then cultivating it highly, to increase in the suc- 
ceeding both the beauty of colour and of form; and as the beauty of 
form depends on the same elements as that of colour, that is, as before 
explained, upon the indication of perfect adaptation to the end, or the 
resemblance of that indication, a full round form is especially aimed at 
by the cultivator of flowers, and the Pelargonium fancier endeavours 
to obtain five broad and equal petals to form a round flower, with the 
upper two deeply and brilliantly coloured, to produce a contrast to the 
three lower and light-coloured ones; but with all his care the flowers 
do not come constant, and now and then one will play the truant, and 
sport as he calls it, and this commonly happens among the most petted 
or highest cultivated varieties. When the dark colour disappears 
from the upper petals altogether, and the petals become equal in size 
and form, it will be observed that the characteristic tubular nectary 
also disappears. The want of the nectary or honey tube is also accom- 
panied by a regular arrangement of five anther-bearing and five abor- 
tive filaments. The white varieties are less liable to this change than 
those with rose or salmon-coloured petals, and it is also rare among the 
new fancy varieties; frequently it occurs in the central flower of the 
truss. In some flowers the nectary is also shortened, and in others a 
small spot will remain on one petal when the -nectary is absent. In the 
fancy variety called Yeatmannianum grandiflorum, which has spots om 
all the petals, the spots become equal, the two large spots being 
reduced. An additional petal also accompanies the change in a few 
cases. One plant of the Beauty of Clapham, a rose-coloured variety, 
has almost every flower changed more or less. Thus it appears that 
cultivation makes one species of plant appear to run into another, and 
may destroy a remarkable generic character, consisting of the presence 
of an important organ in the flower, &c. ‘Thus the gardener seems by 
over-cultivation to reduce his flower to a lower standard, but I do not 
think this is exactly the case; for though he may apparently reduce a 
Cape Pelargonium to a European Geranium in the eye of a botanist, 
or partly so, still he would have a more truly beautiful flower if he 
could obtain a full truss of beautiful large rose-coloured or pink 
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flowers; we would recommend a trial of the seed from these sporting 
flowers.” — Magazine of Natural History. 

DestroytnG Green Fiy on Roser Busnes.—Take one pound of 
quassia chips (to be had of a druggist), and having put them in a jar, 
pour over them two gallons of boiling water. When cold the shoots 
affected by the fly may be dipped into a portion of this decoction, or 
the plant be sprinkled with it. The result will soon be seen in the 
death of every insect, whilst the Rose is uninjured. The fly will not 
soon again attack the bush thus sprinkled, the decoction is too bitter 
for the taste of the insect. 


REVIEW. 


The Bee-keeper’s Manual. By Henry Taytor. Fourth edition. 
Published by Groombridge and Sons, London, and may be had of 
all booksellers. 


WE have carefully looked over its pages, and we belieye it contains 
EVERY NECESSARY INFORMATION FOR THE SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT 
or Begs. The author observes that in its present renewed form he has 
entered more at large into the subject of bee management, and the 
general details of practice. 

The book is neat, in 12mo, containing 184 pages, and about 100 
engravings. It is offered at a very reasonable price. All interested 
in the subject, and desirous of good, plain, useful information there- 
upon, should possess this publication. 


An Analysis of the British Ferns, and their Allies. By G. W 
Francis, F.L.S., author of the Little English Flora, Grammar 
of Botany, Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, &c, Fourth edition. 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall, London, 


WE are glad that there now is such an increasing interest taken to 
become acquainted with this lovely tribe of plants, especially so by the 
ladies, and there isa much more general cultivation of them. A col- 
lection is to be obtained at a trifling cost. ‘They are easy of cultivation, 
and at all times interestingly beautiful. We are glad that there is, too, 
a call for a fourth edition of Mr. Francis’s excellent publication. 
‘It is interesting, and practically useful. Each genus is systematically 
described, and the various particulars relative to it are illustrated by 
from six to a dozen magnified engravings of the parts. As, A one of 
the pinne of the frond of Cisrorrrris, the BLADDER Fern ; B a mag- 
nified lobe, &c. In addition to this family description, there are 
excellent engravings of the best species, and each very clearly defined. 
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thus, Ten-week Stock, &c., now sown in small pots, ‘© 
well drained, and kept in a cool frame, or a spare corner in a cool 
greenhouse, through winter, will be suitable for turning out in the 
open borders at the end of March or in April. Such plants bloom 
early and fine, and they are early ornaments for the flower garden; 
and as they decline, the spring-sown plants are coming into bloom, 
Seeds of many kinds, now sown in the open border, generally survive 
the winter, and bloom vigorously early the next season. Carnations: 
the layers should be taken off, severing them aé a joint as near the 
root as possible. Only a few of the bottom leaves should be trimmed 
off to admit the compost to settle closely around the stem, and that no 
leaves may rot inside the soil, and be likely to damage the main stem. 
The compost in which to pot them must not be rich, or the plants will 
be likely to grow too vigorous, and become what florists term too 
gross. Equal portions of “year-old turfy loam and leaf mould, with a 
small proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich enough, and of a dryish 
texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly attended 
to. They must have a liberal drainage; over the broken pot, &c., 
spread a portion of moss or turfy loam, in order to prevent the com- 
post settling amongst the bits of pots, and to allow a free passage for 
the water draining away. The compost must not be sifted, but chopped, 
and in its rough state. In potting, place two layers in each pot. 
When potted, put them in a cool frame for about ten days, keeping the 
lights closed, and shaded from mid-day sun; this contributes to an 
immediate striking root afresh : afterwards they may be fully exposed 
in a sheltered spot, having a thick floor of coal-ashes or boards to 
place the pots upon, in order to prevent worms entering. Pinks: beds 
of them may still be made, and thé earlier the more successful: dig: 
into the bed four inches in thickness of old manure; do it a week or 
so before planting, and plant as early in the month as you can. 
Pansies: beds of them should be made for next spring bloom. Pot 
some of all the best kinds in small pots, to be placed in a cool frame 
during winter. If the sowing of the seeds of biennials, as Scabious, 
Canterbury Bell, Brompton and Queen Stocks, &c., has been neglected, 
they should be attended to as early as possible. Verbenas: runners 
should be potted in small pots, a third filled with potsherds, and the 
rest with good loamy soil, placing them in a close cool frame for ten 
days, shading from mid-day sun; after which gradually expose them 
to open air, Attention to them should be immediate, When placed 
in a cool frame or greenhouse for winter protection, the vigour in- 
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creases by repotting, watering with liquid manure, &c., occasionally. 
Chinese Primroses should be similarly encouraged for winter bloom- 
ing. If mildew appears on any plants, dust them with sulphur imme- 
diately. Camellias may be grafted ; the operation may be performed 
with the greatest success by pursuing the method the French call 
“‘ graffe en placage,”’ which is merely inserting that portion of wood 
that includes a bud and leaf cut longitudinally, into a corresponding 
cleft in the stock. The grafted subjects should be plunged in bottom 
heat, and kept covered for at least a month. Roses may still be 
budded. Nail to the wall young shoots of Banksian Roses. Cut clean 
away those not wanted. Prepare beds of Sweet Violets. Roses for 
forcing too. 
SHRUBBERY. 

When it is intended to remove large evergreen shrubs, &c., the 
coming season, it very materially contributes to success now to have a 
deep trench cut round the plant at the size the ball is intended, and 
thus cut in the roots, which induces them to push lateral ones, and 
such readily strike afresh when removed. October and early in 
November is the best season for planting evergreens ; the ground pos- 
sesses some heat then, and promotes their more immediate establish- 
ment, and the air is cool and damp in a proportionate degree. 


IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD FRAME, &c. 

Towards the end of the month take in the tenderer greenhouse 
plants, but the house should be whitewashed, &c., previously if 
required. Repot Chrysanthemums if the pots they are in be full of 
roots. Cinerarias pot off singly the offsets, also seedlings. Seed may 
still be sown, but as early as possible, in order to have the plants strong 
enough to pot off before winter. Cuttings of bedding plants should 
be put in directly. Pot off singly rooted cuttings of Pelargoniums, 
&e. Cuttings of Tea Roses, &c., soon strike root at this period. 


ON PENDULOUS GROWING TREES. 


Excuse me if, through your useful and widely circulated Carver, I 
intrude an observation or two on pendulous trees, as I am often 
astonished to find so small a number generally grown, when so many 
more are equally graceful with them. A®sculus pendula, budded six 
feet high, is very beautiful; Amygdalus pendula, a very fine one, if six 
feet high ; Betula alba pendula; Cotoneaster nummularia, if grafted 
six feet high, is very fine; Crateegus Georgica, the same; C. pendula ; 
Cytisus laburnum pendulus ; C. capitatus, C. decumbens, C. aralensis, 
grafted on Laburnums ; Fagus sylvatica pendula; Fraxinus lentiscifolia 
pendula, very fine; Populus pendula; Prunus Chinensis pleno pendula, 
if grafted six feet high, looks well; Pyrus communis pendula; 
Quercus pendula; Robinia pendula ; Sophora Japonica pendula; Tilia 
pendula; Ulmus pendula; Abies pendula; Larix pendula; Pinus 
Fraseri; Cupressus pendula; Juniperus repanda; the Deodore cedar, 
&c. Some of these are new, and very scarce; they may be obtained 
at the public nurseries. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CAMPANEA GRANDIFLORA.—Larce FLoweErep. 


HIS very handsome flowering plant is of the order Gesneracea, 

having the habit of the Gloxinia. Mr. Linden, of Luxembourg, 
collected seeds of it in New Grenada, and plants have bloomed in 
his establishments, from whence other nurserymen have obtained it. 
It flourishes in a good greenhouse, and with the treatment usually 
given to the more hardy of the Gloxinias. The plant is somewhat 
woody at the base, herbaceous above, and grows about a foot high. 
The flowers are produced in a tuft at the ends of the shoots. It isa 
magnificent blooming plant, and merits a place in every light green- 
house ; as it will flourish equally well in a moderately warm hot-bed 
frame, or pit, it may be forwarded in such, and when near blooming 
be placed in a sitting-room window, or other suitable situation, and 
after blooming, be taken away and treated as the Gesneracea usually 
are. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


Bo.sornyitium Lozsgir.—An interesting stove orchideous plant. 
Sepals and petals narrow, of a pale yellow, tinged with rosy-red. La- 
bellum a deep yellow, streaked with crimson at the under side. Each 
flower is about four inches across. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4532.) 


Bryantuvus erectus.—This is a charming little bush; a hybrid 
which was raised at the nursery of Mr. Cunningham, of Comely Bank, 
Edinburgh, between the Menziesia ccerulea (the lovely Heath of Scot- 
Jand) and Rhododendron Chamecistus (the Cistus Rhododendron). 
It forms a round, compact bush, about a foot across, and nine inches 
high; and when in bloom it is covered with its lovely rose-coloured 
flowers, somewhat resembling a miniature Kalmia latifolia. It is 
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quite hardy, and begins ‘to bloom in April. ‘The foliage is like that 
of a short-leaved Erica, and the flowers in terminal corymbous heads 
of eight to ten in each. A separate blossom is half an inchacross. It 
is a beautiful little shrub, well worth a place in every shrubbery. 
(Figured in Paxton’s Flower Garden, No. 19.) 


CACCOLOBA MACROPHYLLA. S£A-sIDE GRraAre.—It isan interesting 
upright growing stove plant, having very large, heart-shaped leaves. 
The ‘principal ornaments are the immense leaves, and long, dense 
ee composed of brilliant red berries. (Figured in Bot. Mag. 

536.) 


DELPHINIUM CHEILANTHUM, VAR. HenpERSONI.—This very showy 
variety of Bee Larkspur was raised by Mr, Chauyiere, Nurseryman, of 
Paris, and purchased by Mr. Henderson, Nurseryman, of St. John’s 
Wood, London. It is a charming perennial, and deserves to be in 
every flower garden. The flowers are single, each being nearly two 
inches across, of a rich, bright azure blue, with a white centre, having 
a small yellow spot upon it. It isa very showy variety. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag.) 


Eccremocarrus scaBra.—There is a plant growing in a border, — 


and trained to the back wall of a greenhouse in the Royal Gardens of 
Kew, which closely covers the wall of twelve feet high and thirty feet 
long. It has been in beautiful bloom from March to the present time, 
and will continue to the end of autumn. Its pretty foliage and flowers 
have a nice appearance, It was planted in its present situation two 
years back, and has a summer and winter pruning to keep it neat, and 
form a dense cover to the wall. 


GONGORA MACULATA, VAR. JENISHII.—A stove orchid from Vene- 
zuela, which has recently bloomed in Mr. Rucker’s fine collection at 
Wandsworth. The flowers are borne in drooping racemes, about a 
dozen on each. A separate blossom is two inches across ; the sepals, 
petals, and labellum, are narrow, yellow, beautifully mottled, and 
blotched with a rich crimson and red. It is an interesting variety, 
well deserving a place in any collection. (Figured in Bot. Mag.) 


NyMPH#A MICRANTHA. SMALL Water Lity.—The leaves are 
about six inches across. The flowers are white with a slight tinge 
of sulphur, each being three inches across, (Figured in Bot. Mag., 
4585.) 

OnciDIUM sEssILE,—A stove orchid, from Santa Martha, in Peru, 
sent by Mr. Purdie to the Syon House Gardens. The flowers are 
borne in panicled racemes, each blossom is an inch and a-half across, 
of a bright yellow, slightly spotted with brown, and the lip has a 
blotch of the same colour on each side its centre. A neat species, 
(Figured in Paxton’s Flower Garden, 21.) 


Ponta Moutan, Satmonea. THE SALMON-cCLOURED.—The 
Horticultural Society sent Mr. Fortune to China to collect plants, and 
he had particular instructions to obtain plants of the fine Pzonies 
which, as had been stated, existed in that country, some having flowers 
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which were’ yellow, others black, purple, blue, lilac, &c. He sent 
several kinds to the garden of the Society at Chiswick, and the present 
one (figured in Paston’s Flower Garden) is one of those he intro- 
duced, and which has bloomed there. Each flower is about eight or 
nine inches ‘across, double, as the well-known Garden Pony, and 
when full blown are of a pale salmon colour, the inner petals have a 
deeper salmon tint than the outer ones. It is a valuable acquisition, 
and perfectly hardy, It is said the Chinese reckon their varieties of 
Moutans by hundreds, as we do with Roses and other flowers in this 
country. Dr. Siebold obtained from the Imperial Gardens of Jeddo 
and Mijako all the finest sorts known in Japan, and cultivates them in 
his nursery at Leyden. The following are in his enumerated list ;:— 


Alexandre Verschaffelt. Petals purple-red, variegated, dotted 
with white and lilac. Disk (centre) deep purple. 

Comte de Flanders. Flowers semi-double. Petals carmine 
streaked with purple. Disk crimson. 

Due de Brabant. Petals pink, tinted with lilac. Disk white. 

Due de Devonshire. Petals carmine red. Disk dark purple. 

Duchesse d@’Orleans. Petals white, with a straw-coloured tint, the 
outer streaked with green. Disk white. 

De Vriese. Petals dark rose, streaked with purple. 

Flora. Petals white, with a straw-coloured tinge, and a pale lilac 
spot at the base. Disk whitish-green. 

Helena. Petals pink (clear rose before expansion). Disk purple. 

Ida. Petals pale rose (streaked with straw colour, and tinged 
with green before expansion), Disk pink. 

Madame de Cock. Petals white (before expansion greenish-straw 
colour) dotted with dark lilac at their base. Disk yellow. 

Nymphza. Petals pure white. Disk white. 

Prince Albert. Petals dark brown red, the outer ones variegated 
with white and green. Disk purple. 

Princess Charlotte. Petals pale rose with darker streaks. Disk 
white. 

Reine Victoria. Petals white. Disk dark purple. 

Reine des Belges. Petals white, greenish on the outside, with a 
pale rose-coloured spot at the base. Disk white. 

Reinewardt. Petals dark rose, streaked with purple and carmine. 
Disk dark purple. 

Roi des Belges. Petals dark crimson, with a purple tinge. Disk 
carmine. 

Von Hulthem. Petals purple-red. Disk purple. 

Von Siebold. Flowers semi-double, Petals carmine-red streaked 
with purple. Disk deep purple. 

The wild Tree Peony. On this are worked the varieties obtained 
by cultivation. Flowers bright scarlet with a black spot at 
the base of each petal. Fragrant. 


PELARGONIUM zonALE, VAR. SALMoNII.—This is one of the horse- 
shoe leaved, of medium habit, and the flowers are of rich salmon 
colour, very beautiful, and grown in contrast with the scarlets, lilacs, &c., 
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has a very pretty effect. It is a profuse bloomer, and bears large 
heads of flowers. It is in the public nurseries. 


PentsteMon Harrwecit.—The flowers are three inches long, of 
a crimson-purple colour, very showy. It isa neat plant, well worth 
cultivating. 


PentsteMoN SHEPHERDII.—The flowers are much larger than 
P. coccinea, and of a much brighter scarlet. Very handsome. 


Prentstemon Crovustr. The flowers are large, and the five parted 
limb (end of the blossom) spreads to an inch and a-half across, and the 
pure white inside of the tube is fully exhibited, which produces a very 
beautiful contrast with the bright scarlet outside. It blooms profusely, 
and is particularly showy and handsome. : 


ROSE STOCKS. 
BY THOMAS APPLEBY, ROSE MOUNT NURSERY, YORK. 


I HAVE read with a good deal of interest the various comments in 
the columns of a contemporary upon Rose stocks, and having myself 
had seven or eight years’ extensive practice, and tried various experi- 
ments on a variety of stocks, and also with Roses on their own roots, 
I can with a degree of confidence and satisfaction speak of their dif- 
ferent merits. First, then, as to the Boursault stock: this I consider 
the very worst of stocks for general purposes. I have worked a 
variety of sorts upon it, and I have frequently bought in Roses which I 
have found worked upon it, and I have invariably found it subject to 
produce innumerable suckers, requiring much labour to get rid of 
them; and, besides this, it is unfit for all the summer Roses and the 
class of hybrid perpetuals ; and although some of the Bourbons, Chinas, 
Teas, and Noisette Roses will thrive upon it for a time, they, with a 
few exceptions, eventually pine and die. Mr. Curtis, a writer in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, also says the Crimson Boursault is “apt to 
suffer in winter from intense cold,” and that it ‘‘ naturally produces 
strong root suckers.” These are serious objections to it. He also 
recommends heading off with a knife (not scissors) the tops of the 
stocks immediately above the shoots for budding, to save it from 
decaying. But whence the necessity for lateral shoots to bud upon? 
Why not bud upon the main stems close to the ground? Ifa stock is 
found to be equally suitable for all Roses, needing no precautions to 
save its life—‘‘ is not affected by intense cold,” and is ‘ not subject to 
produce suckers,” why then cultivate a variety of stocks for different 
Roses ? And that such a stock is found I have proved, as I will show 
before I conclude this paper. The next I shall notice is the Celine 
stock, being far superior to the Boursault for general purposes ; but it 
is too robust and rough for delicate Roses, and especially for Teas and 
Chinas, and it is not fit for pot culture on account of its strong roots 
and paucity of fibres. Another serious objection to this stock (as 
Mr. Rivers truly observes) is the uncertainty of the cuttings rooting. 
This, with amateurs and gardeners, may be a trifling objection, for if 
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they obtain thirty plants out of a hundred cuttings, their wants are 
probably satisfied ; but not so with the nurseryman who has to calculate 
upon a certain number annually. I need say little about the Briar, or 
Dog-rose ; it has been so long in use, that all who grow Roses know 
its capabilities in their particular localities. In strong, rich soils, it 
grows the majority of Roses well, but on some light soils it will not 
thrive at all, and on others only very indifferently ; and parties having 
such Jand to cultivate will not buy a Rose upon a briar if they know 
it. It is also totally unfit for pot culture, and for growing Roses of 
delicate habits on any soil. In my ground (which grows briars tole- 
rably well) many of the French, Bourbon, and Tea-scented Roses will 
hardly push their buds upon the briar, although well united; and 
others will only make a feeble growth for a year or two, and then pine 
and die. And all this time the stocks are producing innumerable 
suckers and natural shoots to retain life; but as those are displaced, 
and the sap is not of a nature congenial to the health of the buds, the 
functions of the roots, under such circumstances, cease for the want of 
foliage, to assimilate the sap, and death is the consequence. And now 
I will speak of the Rose Manettii, which, of all others, is the stock 
for Roses generally. Cuttings from this stock root with the same 
certainty as Willows. It does not suffer with intense cold, nor extreme 
heat; it does not produce root suckers, neither does it require any 
precaution to keep it from decay. You may prune it with scissors, 
or with what else you please; or you may break it or abuse it as you 
like, and still the wounds will not fail to heal. Its tenacity of life is 
most astonishing; and, as an instance, I may mention that, in the 
spring of 1849, I had some of it grafted with various Roses, and, the 
season being late, a few of the grafts failed to grow. The stocks had 
been cut below the eyes that were left on when the cuttings were 
planted, but I naturally concluded that there might be some latent 
buds near the base of the stocks that would push from below, or other- 
wise the stocks would go dead ; but they did neither. In a little time 
there were large, white callosities formed over the tops of them, and 
they were actually alive this spring, having survived a summer and 
winter without any foliage whatever. This also occurred with some 
of the same kinds of stocks in pots under similar circumstances; I 
grafted them again this spring, and some of them are now living 
plants. It is particularly adapted to pot culture, it produces such 
abundance of fine fibrous roots. Last year (in July) I budded a quan- 
tity in pots with Bourbon, China, and Tea-scented Roses ; in autumn 
they were nice plants, a foot high, and such as I could not in the same 
time have produced from cuttings, or by any other means. I can fully. 
bear Mr. Rivers out in his remarks respecting the progress of shy- 
growing Roses on this stock ; but as I enumerated a number of those 
in my paper on the same subject, which appeared in the Journal, 
p- 772, 1849, I need not here repeat them; but I may state that L 
have some such as Charles Souchet, Deuil de Duc d’Orleans, Souvenir 
de Dumont d’Urville, Madame Verdier, Ernest de Barante, &c., fine 
bushy plants from last year’s buds, known as shy growers, yet in such 
perfection as these sorts are seldem seen, I haye also Tea Roses upon 
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this stock one year from the bud ; these, when taken up and potted 
last autumn, are larger than I could possibly have grown them on their 
owu roots in four years. Then as to free-growing Roses, you, Mr. 
Editor, were an eye-witness to a specimen which I sent you last autumn, 
of Moss Laneii, having six branches five feet high. It was by no 
means a solitary specimen, for I had at the time a large quarter in my 
nursery full of plants of a similar character, and seen by nurserymen 
and many other persons, in the course of last autumn. Mr. William 
Paul is the only party I have yet heard speak, or seen write against 
the merits of Rose Manettii as a stock, and this gentleman appears to 
me to have been prejudiced against it from the first, for when he called 
upon me two years ago, he then admitted that “ although they had 
been in possession of the Manettii Rose for two or three years, they 
had not cultivated it to any extent.” And Mr. Paul remarked, “ I 
have no good opinion of it, it grows too robust, and will be subject to 
produce natural suckers, &c.; and although they are fine now, they 
will never come so fine again when they are cut down.” In this he 
was mistaken, for their strength has increased with their age—the bud 
and stock mutually swelling together. Mr. W. Paul now says (see 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 8th, p. 358), that the Manettii has had 
five or six years’ fair trial in their nursery, and he is still of the same 
opinion. This will, however, depend upon what he calls a fair trial. 
Have they tried a thousand stocks with a hundred different varieties of 
Roses in equal quantities from the various classes? and have they tried 
it in rich land, and in poor land, and in pots? If they have not done 
this, they have not given it a fair trial. Mr. Paul next finds a deputy 
(Mr. Saul) to express his ideas, and intimates to parties interested in 
the matter, that if they refer to Mr. Saul’s letter, they will there find 
facts and reasons, evidently the result of observation and study. As 
desired, I have referred to Mr. Saul’s letter in the Chronicle, but I 
find that instead of the Manettii stock being there condemned, Mr. Saul 
merely mentions it in the way of a reference to the remarks of “* An 
Amateur.” Facts, however, are stubborn things ; and I am speaking 
of what has really occurred in my actual practice. In my opinion, it 
is the suitable quality and not the quantity of sap in stocks that will 
ensure the greatest success in all grafting and budding operations. It 
is well known that many sorts of Pears will not take, and others make 
but feeble progress upon Quince stocks; but place the same’ upon 
Pear stocks—no matter how robust they are, or how abundant the 
sap—it being more congenial to their nature, on this they will thrive. 
In like manner many of the French Roses, and the most delicate 
growers of the Bourbons, Chinas, and Teas will scarcely unite, or if 
they do take, they seldom exist more than a year or two upon the 
briar, yet they will take freely, and grow amazingly upon the Rose 
Manettii, and continue to thrive, producing both foliage and flower of 
the most robust kind. I one day last week visited a gentleman’s 
garden some miles distant from here, the situation of which is low and 
damp, and I there saw a quantity of Rose trees which I had supplied 
Jast autumn. About half of them were upon briars and the other half 
on the Manettii, Some of those on briars were dead: the others, 
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although alive, were not thriving ; but those upon Manettii stocks were 
all growing vigorously, and blooming beautifully. Some of them had 
‘been reduced to one stem, and this only shortened to three feet ; by 
that means they had formed beautiful half standards, with good heads 
full of bloom, the second year from the bud! Some Tea Roses, upon 
the same stocks, planted against a wall, were in the most vigorous 
health, and had been covered with flowers for a considerable time. 
Those were larger plants the first year from the bud than could have 
been obtained on their own roots in four years; they also withstood the 
winter without any protection, although newly planted. Previous to 
this Tea Roses could never be made to live here on their own roots in 
the same situation. I have extended this letter a great deal further 
than I intended when I started, but it was my wish to adduce practical 
proofs (not logical reasonings) of the excellent properties of the Rose 
Manettii. It is my firm conviction that ere long dwarf Roses at least 
will not be saleable on any other stocks; nor do I despair of it 
making good standards, for I have this year a plant of Moss grandiflora 
which was left uncut down; upon the strongest shoot it broke five or 
six eyes about four feet from the ground. When I noticed this I cut 
away the other shoots, and a piece from the top of the strong one; it 
is now as fine a standard Rose as need be seen, with a full head of 
bloom the second year from the bud! In this way standard Rose-trees 
‘may be obtained in the same way as standard Fruit-trees on their own 
‘stems, which I have no doubt will swell with the growth of the head— 
Gardeners’ Journal. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 
IN LETTERS TO @ FRIEND. 


Letter VIII. 


Dear Srr,—Your last respects came duly to hand, containing lots of 
thanks for my communications on this subject. One part of yours, I 
note, it does not please me. You say that you are sure that the breaking 
of the breeder ‘Tulip must be a pleasing employ, and particularly ex- 
citing ; to this I agree, and am glad that you are come to this conclusion, 
‘because it is quite in accordance with the views I have always held, 
but still it is a.course that requires a vast deal of care, and you have 
begun it in a way that is certain to bring you continual dissatisfaction. 
You say that your patience would not allow you'to wait for the break- 
ing of your own seedlings, and you have purchased two or three hundred 
‘of a Tulip fancier, who assures you they are good things ; you did not see 
them in bloom. This is certainly an unwise procedure, not in accordance 
with your usual discrimination, and demonstrating a predominance of 
that verdure, manifested by the rustic on leaving the confines of his 
native village, and entering on the more active scenes of life. You 
saw not a bloom, know nothing of their shape, form, or colour, and 
their bottoms may be as black as a Jew’s eye for aught you know, and 
what then? Your trouble for nothing, your money thrown away, 
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time lost, and a large amount of mortification, and who to blame but 
yourself? Some years since I knew a person who bought a bed of 
seedlings which had not blown, and when they did, they all proved to 
be dirty bottoms, and what did he do with them? he sold them, it 
might be to some person like yourself, who had not patience, or who, 
in an unguarded moment, bought them without seeing them in bloom, 
and thus the mortification was the greater, because carelessness was the 
cause. I never would buy a breeder without seeing ;it in bloom ; 
not that you can be certain that from the most perfect breeder, you will 
get perfect blooms when broken, but the chances are greatly in favour 
of it; they should possess a good substance of petal, the cup not over- 
large, but well formed, not loose and straggling, the colours clear, and 
the most essential with you in the South, a fine clean bottom; but ac- 
cording to the rules of the Northern Association, a stained bottom 
may, by chance, gain a prize, at least it was so at their last great ex- 
hibition in this town: but I think that their days are numbered from 
what I hear. The chance is, that, for the future, they!will be excluded, 
and, for their credit sake, the sooner the better. It was held by Mr. 
Charles Brown, (whose name has before been introduced into these 
letters,) that a dirty, or stained-bottom breeder, would never break 
clean, and I believe that it is now an opinion that has gained universal 
credence. If the stain should be very trifling, there is a chance that 
should it break finely feathered, it may clear out, but should it break 
with a good flame, the stain will remain, and thus cause the flower to 
be useless for an exhibition in the South, and I hope from this time 
for the North. 

I am at a loss to know what you, as a private grower wanted with 
so many; you say they were cheap, so much the worse, as they are 
more likely to be useless; it is easy to accumulate a quantity of 
rubbish to take up the room of better things and cause constant vexation. 

I wish that in May last you had sent me your 10/., intimating what 
you wanted, I would have visited some of the Northern growers, and 
selected for you a few things, of which there would have been a chance 
of giving you that satisfaction that a cultivator receives when he finds 
he has something that pays him for his trouble. I would much rather 
you had began with some good Northern seedlings, as there are at the 
present time many Northern stars and a large quantity of good Northern 
breeders ; that, if infused with the Southern collections, will be much 
prized by active cultivators, and become useful. 

I omitted to inform you in my paper of the Great Northern Exhi- 
bition, that there was a fine break of Slater’s Kate Connor, but not 
exhibited for competition, as it came with seven petals. Kate Connor 
has for some time past been a popular Rose breeder, and broke (this 
season I believe, but am not certain,) for the first time. The one shown 
was a fine flame, but one bulb has broken finely feathered, in either 
state it will have many friends. ‘The next day, at an exhibition, a short 
distance from this town, was a new broke rosy byblomen, called 
Slater’s Ada’; though not fully blown, enough of its beauties were 
developed, to show it was a choice thing, and it will rank high in the 
class to which it belongs. ; ‘ 
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I think that considerable praise is due to the Northern gyowers, 
for the magnitude of their exhibitions; there is nothing of the amount 
in the South, the only approximation that occurs to my mind was some 
years since, at Lawrance’s, at Hampton, when the late Queen Adelaide 
gave a cup of the value of twenty-five guineas for the best collection. 
In the South the blooms at an exhibition are counted by the hundreds, 
in the North by the thousands; an example I could wish the Southerns 
to follow. And why could it not be done? and a concentration made 
of Tulips to the same extent as Dahlias? to the cultivators it would 
be quite as exciting, and to the public quite, if not more gratifying. 
In some future letter, I may perhaps give you some idea of the extent 
to which the cultivation of the Tulip is carried in the North. 

Yours truly, 

Manchester, Dau. 


ON TRAINING PLANTS AGAINST WALLS, TRELLISES, 
PILLARS, &e. 


CALYSTEGIA PUBEsSCENS.—Most of our readers have by this time 
become acquainted with this double flowering Bindweed, introduced a 
few years ago from China. A plant of it growing in an ornamental 
barrel in the Swiss Garden at Shrubland Park has this season produced 
single blossoms. Each flower is about the size of those of Ipomea 
Learii, the colour between salmon and French white, with five stripes 
or divisions of a lighter colour, and is exceedingly beautiful. Bein 
quite hardy, and increasing rapidly, it is a charming climber, and will 
prove a fine plant for the summer covering of a wall, fence, verandah, 
&e. 

SoLanuM JASMINOIDES.—In the Royal Gardens of Kew there are 
some fine plants trained to an east aspected wall, which prove quite 
hardy, grow freely, and bloom profusely. The numerous fine heads of 
white flowers, borne throughout the summer, render it a valuable 
acquisition. 

Bienonra JAsMiINorDES.— This very beautiful flowering plant, 
growing against an east aspected wall, has bloomed very freely during 
the present summer, more profusely and larger blossoms than when 
grown in the greenhouse. It requires a slight protection so as to be 
preserved from frost and damp ; this being afforded, it thrives and blooms 
admirably. ’ 

MANDEVILLIA suAVEOLENS.—This charming flowering plant grows 
and blooms very freely either against a wall or pillar in a sheltered 
situation, It only requires a slight protection in winter jist to keep it 
from frost. The great thing with it is to have its growth promoted 
early in the spring, so that the wood may be fully hardened by the end 
of the growing season. It blooms from July to October. A large 
plant, growing in a pot in the greenhouse, was taken out last April, 
and the pot sunk ina border at the foot of a pillar in the flower garden, 
It. grew rapidly, and now is twelve feet high, in profuse bloom. At 
the time of sinking the pot the crocks at the bottom were remoyed, 
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and the entire bottom of the pot broken out, this permitted the roots to 
push into the surrounding soil, it has been duly watered during the dry 
weather. It is intended to remove the plant in winter to the green- 
house, and turn it out the next season. This mode of treatment answers 
admirably with many of the half-hardy and greenhouse climbers, as 
well as such others as can be trained to a wall, &c., as Melaleucas, 
Polygalas, &c., they bloom more freely and vigorous. And the sides 
of the pot being kept entire, the ball remains so when the plant is 
taken up at the end of the season. If necessary the plant can be 
readily turned into a similar sized pot with its bottom entire; or be 
placed in a saucer till turned out again in spring, 
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HELD AT PORTMAN ARMS, DORSET SQUARE, SEPTEMBER OTH. 


In exhibiting a single flower, termed Cuass-SHowine, the following 
awards were made :— 

Dauias. Amateurs.—Blush, tipped, or mottled—Ilst, Mr. Hunt, 
for Mrs. C. Bacon; 2nd, Mr. Hunt, jun., Queen of the East; 3rd, 
ditto, ditto. Rose and lilae—Ilst, Mr. Lochner, Fearless; 2nd, Mr. 
Hunt, jun., Madame H. Gobert. Scarlet—Ist, ditto, Scarlet Gem ; 
2nd, ditto, Nonpareil; 3rd, Mr. Sandilands, Shylock. Yellow—1st, 
Mr. Hunt, jun., Harrison’s Queen of Yellows; 2nd, Mr. Lochner, 
Yellow Standard ; 3rd, Mr. Hunt, jun., Queen of Yellows. Maroon 
and crimson—lIst, ditto, Sir F. Bathurst ; 3rd, ditto, Negro. Purple 
—lst, Mr. Lochner, Richard Cobden; 2nd, Mr. Hunt, jun., Mr. 
Seldon; 3rd, ditto, Richard Cobden. Light fancy—1st, Mr. Lochner, 
Rowena ; 2nd, ditto, Miss Compton. Dark fancy—lst, Mr. Lochner, 
Candidate ; 2nd, ditto, ditto; 3rd, ditto, Empereur de Maroc. Addi- 
tional varieties—2nd, ditto, Andromeda. Nurserymen’s class—Blush, 
tipped, or mottled—lIst, Mr. Hunt, Mrs. C. Bacon; 2nd, ditto, ditto ; 
3rd, ditto, Dr. Busheil. Rose and lilac—1st, ditto, Daniel’s Elizabeth ; 
2nd, ditto, Fearless; 38rd, Mr. Hunt, Queen of Lilacs. Scarlet—1st, 
Mr. Stein, Nil Desperandum; 2nd, Mr. Hunt, Shylock. Yellow— 
2nd, ditto, Queen of Yellows; 3rd, Dr. Bushell, Yellow Standard. 
Maroon and crimson—lst, Mr. Stein, Nepaulese Prince; 2nd, ditto, 
ditto; 3rd, Mr. Hunt, Sir F. Bathurst. Purple—2nd, ditto, Mr. 
Seldon; 3rd, Dr. Bushell, Richard Cobden. Orange, buff, and salmon 
—lst, ditto, Battie. Light fancy—Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, Mr. Stein, New 
Standard. Dark fancy—2nd, Mr. Hunt, General Cavaignac; 3rd, 
ditto, Lady Grenville. 


BRIEF REMARKS, 


Mr. Caater’s Hottynocks, SAFFRON WALDEN, Essex.—A visit 
to the nursery grounds of Mr. W. Chater at this season of the year, in 
consequence of the peculiar department in which he has shown his 
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skill as a florist, is positively a treat, and great numbers of gentry, 
amateurs, and professional gardeners (not a few coming from distant 
parts of the kingdom), have already responded to his invitation, so 
widely given by advertisement, and have inspected his truly magni- 
ficent flowers. His splendid stock of ten thousand Hollyhocks of almost 
every delightful shade and hue, and the great majority of which are 
now in their blaze of beauty, bloom, and perfection, contains some 
seedlings entirely new, and others which are manifestly grand improve- 
ments on former named plants. His beautiful deep crimson “¢ Comet,” 
as a standard of the perfection to which these giant productions of 
Flora may be brought, still stands everywhere unrivalled ; its immense 
dise of individual bloom, its stiff petals formed into a compact hemi- 
sphere on an elegant narrow flat, and smooth-edged guard leaf, render 
its lofty and gorgeous spikes conspicuous and attractive, even where 
all its compeers around are beauteous and brilliant. Alike distin- 
guished amongst his present extended collection is his “‘ Walden Gem,” 
no plant of which he has yet parted with; it is a flower of rare 
qualities, a rosy, ruby red, and its properties greatly similar to ‘‘ Comet,” 
of the same character also, and bidding fair to be equally valued, 
is a seedling of last year, ‘‘ Charles Baron,” a pale salmon, and named 
in horiour of the amateur florist who first brought Hollyhocks into 
superior cultivation as florist flowers at Saffron Walden. In addition 
to these, and the beauties named in the inspections of last year, ranking 
as first class flowers, are “ Purpurea elegans ;” ‘ Rosea alba ;” 
‘ Surprise,” a deep crimson; ‘ Rosy Queen ;” ‘ Obscura,”  silver- 
shaded puce; “ Sulphurea palmata,” an early blooming flower ; 
« Spectabilis,” an exceedingly showy specimen; ‘‘ Conspicua ;” “ Sul- 
phurea perfecta; also a new seedling, “ Orion,” a deep rose; with a 
host of other varieties whose splendour in an autumnal noonday sun 
cannot be overdrawn by pen or pencil.—A. Barfield. Dunmow, 
August 22. 

Linium Gicanteum.—Gorgeous as are many of the lilies, none 
can compete with this in magnitude of flower, altitude of growth, or in 
fragrance. I believe it was first sent to this country by Major Madden, 
with a large collection of other seeds, which were distributed among 
the public gardens of the country. Mr. Ferguson, of the Belfast Royal 
Botanic Gardens, has been the most successful in raising this splendid 
plant ; and, I believe, the largest bulbs of this giant of the vegetable 
world are to be found at and near Belfast. When of full growth it 
attains the height of twelve feet, bearing very large white flowers, 
spotted with crimson ; and the scent is so powerful that a single flower 
cannot be endured in a room for any length of time. Flowering bulbs 
are not yet in the country, but both at the Belfast Botanical Gardens 
and this place they are coming on apace. Many persons have received 
seed of this plant; but as it requires peculiar management, few of the 
seeds vegetate. It is perfectly hardy, and will for some time be a 
searce and rare plant. Splendid as the above species is, there is yet 
another which surpasses it in magnificence, flowering bulbs of which 
are now in the Belfast Botanical Gardens; but more about it some 
other time.— Keir Short, 
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Curuea PLatycentra.—As a bedding plant this is the best of all 
the Cupheas. I may also say it is second to none of any kind whatever, 
although there may be many flowers more showy at a distance; but 
upon closer inspection there is none to be found more interesting, as 
its white-tipped bright crimson tubular blossoms are very handsome, 
It also stands rough and stormy weather much better than any of our 
more cherished flower-garden favorites, and blooms well towards the 
latter end of the year. Its propagation and cultivation are very easy. 
Cuttings put in the first week in March, in a little bottom heat, will 
strike freely, When struck they should be potted off singly, and kept 
in a frame until April, when they should be hardened off, and bedded 
out the latter end of May, where it will flower beautifully, until it is 
destroyed by frost.—J, McArdell. 

Descriptive List or Cuorce Bourson RosEes.,—This beautiful and 
numerous family of Roses, with shiny foliage and gorgeous flowers of 
nearly every hue, may be more readily distinguished than perhaps any 
others. They may be termed hardy Chinas, combining as they do so great 
a similarity to that family, with the hardihood of the Hybrid Perpetual. 
Constantly in blossom, from June till November, they enliven the 
garden with their brilliant tints, perhaps more than any other family ; 
and much is it to be regretted that they possess so little perfume. The 
rule for summer pruning perpetuals equally applies to this family. 
Acidalie, white, large, and double superb, likes a warm situation, forces 
well. Alfred, rosy red, distinct. Aménaide, pale rose colour, vigorous, 
Anne Beluze, delicate rose colour, cupped. Armosa, delicate-pink, of 
perfect shape, small, and very pretty. Bouquet de Flore, fine pure 
carmine, an excellent autumnal bloomer, and good pillar rose. Beauté 
de Versailles, deep rich crimson, very double and perfect shape, 
pendent globular, Comice de Seine et Marne, cherry red, shaded with 
crimson, superb, beautifully cupped. Comte de Chamborde, crimson 
purple, free bloomer. Comte de Colbert, deep crimson, shaded with 
purple, Comtesse de Rosseguier, pale blush, cupped, delicate. Dumont 
de Courset, deep crimson, purple. Dupetit Thouars, brilliant crimson, 
shaded fine. Emilie Courtier, rose colour, with thick petals, fine, 
George Cuvier, brilliant rosy pink, in form like the preceding. Gloire 
de Paris, crimson and purple, shaded, very fine. Grand Capitaine, 
rich scarletty crimson, delicate dwarf habit. Henri Lecoq, brilliant 
carmine. Imperatrice Josephine, pale blush, the habit of Madame 
Lacharme. Le Grenadier, vivid light searletty crimson, a good pillar 
rose, superb. La Gracieuse, rosy pink, beautiful. Leveson Gower, 
rose colour, very double, large and good for forcing. Madame Oude, 
delicate rose colour, of fine shape, beautiful. Madame Angelina, 
cream colour, with petals of great substance; the nearest approach to 
a yellow Bourbon, Madame Nerard, or the Wax Rose, delicate blush, 
very charming wax-like petals, of rather delicate habit. Madame 
Souchet, blush, sometimes edged with red, distinct and curious. Margat 
Jeune, crimson purple, very fine. Marianna, pale rose colour, shaded 
with crimson, very double and fine. Menoux, vivid light crimson, 
Oscar; Le Clere, bright crimson, shaded with purple, superb, Paul 
Joseph, dark rich crimson purple, of dwarf habit, very distinct, superb, 
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Pierre de St. Cyr, pale glossy rose colour, most abundant autumnal 
bloomer, and good pillar rose. Pourpre de Tyre, fine deep crimson 
purple, peculiar scent, a good pillar rose, partaking highly of the 
Noisette. Pourpre Superbe, rich crimson purple, changing to deep 
purple, superb, a fine pillar rose. Proserpine, crimson purple, shaded, 
delicate dwarf habit. Queen, most beautiful fawn or salmony blush ; 
very abundant autumn bloomer, and fragrant. Reine de Vierges, 
delicate blush, nearly white, like Souvenir de Malmaison, but of rather 
more globular form, rarely blooming well in the open air, but a good 
rose for forcing. Souchet, scarletty crimson, shaded with purple, 
splendid expanded form. Souvenir de Malmaison, creamy flesh brush, 
with magnificent foliage, very large and distinct, a superb rose. 
Splendens, brilliant crimson, shaded, very robust habit, a good pillar 
rose. William the Conqueror, pale rose colour, shaded with lilac, 
beautiful. 

Lity or THE VALLey.— When produced in perfection, few plants 
are more esteemed than the Lily of the Valley, more especially when 
brought into bloom during winter. Its fragrance and simplicity never 
fail to elicit for it a tribute of esteem from the fair sex. Nevertheless, 
how seldom do we see it flowered in winter in private gardens. Let 
us, therefore, point out how this may be obtained. 

As its name implies, it is the Lily of the Valley, delighting in rich 
deep alluvial soil. It will not thrive under trees, where all nutriment 
and moisture are absorbed. It would be nearly as consistent to expect 
a Water Lily to grow on a rock; such situations are, however, fre- 
quently assigned to it. A spot suitable for its successful growth should 
be selected where the staple is light, rich, and deep, and where moisture 
can be conveniently applied in dry weather when the plant is making 
its foliage, for unless a vigorous foliage is obtained, the flowers will be 
partial and small. In preparing the ground for planting, a generous 
coating of well-decomposed manure should be given, and if vegetable 
manure, such as decayed leaves, can be obtained, a large portion of 
this may be safely applied. Let the ground be turned up at least 
18 inches deep and the manure well incorporated with the soil. 

The best time to form new plantations of the Lily of the Valley is 
during autumn, when the foliage is becoming yellow ; when planted at 
this season, in one year they will make strong flowering plants. If the 
plantations are made with a view to the plants being eventually potted 
and forced, they should be planted in patches of two or three roots, 
18 inches apart, and 2 feet between the rows. By constant attention 
to moving the soil amongst them, and keeping the land clear of weeds, 
they will form strong roots fit for forcing ina year. The patches 
should be taken up whole and placed in the pot without disturbing the 
mass of roots, or tearing them asunder, as is frequently done, which, in 
fact, is one cause of failure. 

Plants treated as above described are almost certain to bloom freely. 
A mixture of light loamy soil and leaf-mould will be found suitable 
material to pot them in. The pots should be placed in a cold pit or 
frame, and ifa succession of bloom is required, a portion only should be 
put into the forcing-pit or hothouse at a time. A temperature of 60° 
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will be found suitable for them. The surface of the pots should be 
kept moist, and as soon as they begin to emerge from the soil, frequent, 
slight syringings should be afforded them. When the plants are coming 
into flower, they should be gradually exposed to a lower temperature, 
which will be the means of keeping them longer in perfection; or if 
they are intended for bouquets, they will not flag so soon as when they 
are cut from a stove. Pharo.— Gardener’s Chronicle. 

GerNus AND SPECIES or PLants.— What is a genus, or what is a 
species, is a point upon which scarcely two botanists are agreed at the 
present day. With regard to the former, however much it may be 
necessary to subdivide in a system comprehending the known plants of 
the whole world, so as to retain only a limited number of species in 
each genus, the same does not apply to a local Flora; and it is there 
preferable to constitute sections or subgenera, particularly when the 
limiting characters are inconstant, difficult, or obscure. A species 
cannot be so treated ; it is formed by our Maker as essentially distinct 
from all other species, as man is from the brute creation; it can 
neither for convenience be united with others, nor be split into several ; 
but the difficulty is to ascertain what is such a primitive or natural 
species, and it is here so great a difference of opinion exists. Some 
pronounce a species to be distinet if it presents a different habit or 
appearance to the eye, particularly if this be constant, although often 
indefinable ; others consider it a species, although exhibiting no differ- 
ence of aspect, provided it can be defined, even although the differences 
are so minute that they can be detected only by the microscope; while 
a third party are of opinion that the validity of a species may be tested 
by cultivation. The authors are not inclined to believe that any one 
of these tests is sufficient. Of all the works of creation, we have a 
specific account only of man; but as the others appear to be formed 
on the same plan, there is a strong presumption in favour of those 
arguments which assimilate the species of plants to what we know of 
the human race. With regard to mankind, it is universally acknow- 
ledged that there now exists so great diversity between an inhabitant 
of the torrid and an inhabitant of the frigid zone, and even of any one 
part of the globe and of another, that it can only be accounted for on 
the principle that each succeeding generation has a tendency to recede 
more and more, in general appearance, from the original type; and if 
we apply this to the vegetable kingdom, we must at once allow that, 
although cultivation may sometimes in a single year or two satisfac- 
torily show that two supposed species are the same, a thousand years’ 
cultivation cannot prove them distinct. The more we cultivate a 
plant, or the more it is limited in its wild state to a particular climate 
or place of growth, the more permanency is given to the peculiarities 
of what was originally derived from the same root, or even seed-vessel, 
of another apparently widely different form. Hence a rare mountainous 
plant may frequently be a mere alpine permanent state of some common 
lowland species, or a Swedish species the more northern race or state 
of a southern one ; and it is from this cause that we see in our gardens 
so many called species (as in the genus Achillea), which cannot now 
be referred satisfactorily to any of the wild ones, although primarily 
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derived from them. Knowing, then, this tendency of nature to give 
permanency to a variety of forms obtained from one primitive species, 
there appears to be less violence done to her laws by combining too ' 
much, than by subdivision, unless where there is an anatomical or 
physiological distinction. Linneus took nearly all his specifie cha- 
racters from conspicuous parts, especially from the stem and foliage, 
and they were therefore natural; but at the present day we are prone 
to select minute ones: of these some are of trifling value, while others, 
sufficient to constitute subgenera, are connected with the habit of the 
plant, and should therefore not be neglected. Indeed the time may 
ere long arrive, when what are now called genera or subgenera will 
alone be considered species, and another Linnzus be requisite to reduce 
the chaos into order. In the meanwhile we have endeayoured to steer 
a middle course; the species admitted in former editions are seldom 
reduced, unless where it was found that the characters were insufficient 
or yariable ; and as rarely has sanction been given to those which have 
been split off from other species, by the too-refined ingenuity of the 
German, Swiss, and modern Swedish botanists. If in one or two cases 
this neomania has been yielded to, it has been more on account of the 
remonstrances of the author’s friends, who had opportunities of examin- 
ing the living plant, than from any conyiction of either the necessity 
or utility of so doing.--British Flora, by Sir W. J. Hooker, and 
G. A, W. Arnott. (This is a very useful publication.—Ep1ror.) 
Aw Inyaip’s Garpen.—I am and have been for years a great 
invalid, and am passionately fond of flowers, though unable to enjoy 
their beauties out of doors, and am therefore confined to those which I 
can tend in my windows. Whilst endeavouring to wile away many 
weary hours, the thought has frequently been forcibly impressed upon 
my mind, that an immense increase of recreation and pleasure is yet 
within reach of sufferers like myself. It may be visionary, yet I assure 
you I haye dwelt on my plan with the most delighted feelings, and 
pictured in my mind’s eye a perfect little paradise of flowers. The late 
measures of Government in removing the duty on bricks and glass, will 
now enable even me to attempt what I have long only thought of. My 
plan is simply this: to have built a span-roofed pit, covered with thick 
rolled glass, which is not much dearer than slates; and on each side to 
have a bed, if I may so call it, heated by hot water (to be used only 
when required) ; the service of the bed to be of sheet iron, painted and 
vulcanised, or undergone some process to prevent rust. In this iron 
I would have a series of circles cut, into which I would fit earthenware 
vessels, like seed pans, with ornamented margins, and arranged artisti- 
cally. Now, would it not be possible to have these pans filled with 
beautiful flowers? and, to keep up the beauty of the place, as the 
flowers went out of bloom, might not the pans be lifted, and others, 
from a reserve garden, substituted? Could not one pan have scarlet 
Verbenas, pegged down so as to make a mass? another white, and so 
through all the various shades? Could there not be some filled with 
Gladioli, Ixias, Achimenes, &c.? Could there not be circular masses 
of Crocuses, Hyacinths, and flowers of a similar character, for spring? 
These might be succeeded by scores of other things, and why not thus 
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have a miniature flower garden? ' Here“could the effect of combination 
and contrast of colour be carried out, affording information of the most 
interesting kind ; and here ‘could I, or any other invalid, secure from 
draughts and damp, tend these beautiful offsprings of Nature, and 
though debarred from the enjoyments which many others have, here we 
could, in thankfulness, look from Nature up to Nature’s God.’ How 
beautiful would be masses of Russian Violets, the lower sorts of Calceo- 
larias, Campanulas, Mimuluses, and every other plant that is used for 
bedding. ‘Then I would have wires stretch over-head, on which might 
hang in festoons the Maurandya, Calempelis, Passiflora, &e. I would 
have no single plants, except the climbers ; and the others should be so 
planted as to fill their respective pans or beds. Now, do you not think 
my plan possible? and would it not be very beautiful? J. #, Man- 
chester.—[We like the idea much, and if well carried out it would 
indeed be beautiful.— Midland Florist.] 

To Prevent Carnations Burstinc.—Take a broad bean from 
its pod, cut off both ends, and cut the remainder into two or three 
slices, according to the size. Push out the green part from one slice, 
and you have remaining a compressed ring of skin. Slip this over a 
bud of a carnation, and let it hang on the lower part of it; by the next 
day it will have collapsed into a tight and scarcely visible bandage. 

SuperB Carnations AND Picorers.—In our last month’s Number 
we inserted a list of these flowers which were in the greatest number 
of the winning stands, exhibited at the great shows of southern and 
northern flowers. We remarked too that other superb varieties were 
shown, but being quite new they had not had time to be extensively 
grown, some very limited indeed, and which accounted for their posi- 
tion in the stands on those occasions. These observations apply 
especially to the following very fine varieties :— 

Carnations.—Princess, Taylor’s, pink bizarre, fine form; Howard, 
Puxley’s, scarlet bizarre; Prince of Wales, Puxley’s, purple flake, 
very excellent; Bardolph, May’s, vivid scarlet bizarre; Sarah Payne, 
pink bizarre, fine; Falconbridge, May’s, pink bizarre, excellent ; 
Duncan, May’s, crimson bizarre, very fine; Paxley’s Jenny Lind, 
crimson bizarre, first rate; Gladiator, Slater’s, crimson bizarre, first 
rate; Squire Trow, purple flake, excellent; Lord Lewisham, scarlet 
bizarre, very superb. 

Picotees.—Pic Nic, heavy-edged red, fine form; Prince of Wales, 
Marris’s, heavy red, superb; Mary, Dodwell’s, light edged red, very 
fine; Alfred, Dodwell’s, heavy purple, very superb; Duke of Rutland, 
Hollyoake’s, medium edged purple, very excellent ; Miss Rosa, rosy- 
salmon edged, very neat ; Ophelia, May’s, light purple, fine form. 

All the above varieties are fit for any select collection, and may be 
depended upon as suitable for exhibiting. ‘To which may be added 
the first two given varieties of each class of flowers we gave last month. 
We must, however, add that there are some varieties of most excellent 
character, which were not shown on those occasions. Seedlings now 
coming out for the first time, as well as some of former years, which 
are of equal merit. and essential in forming a first-rate collection of the 
very best kinds, 
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In some of our earlier numbers for this year we inserted some 
interesting and useful communications relative to Carnations, &c., 
which were contributed by John Edwards, Esq. There had been 
some little boasting by the Florists of the northern part of this country 
as well as the southern ones, and Mr. Edwards (to whom all admirers 
of these flowers are much indebted) suggested the propriety of having 
a Northern and Southern Exhibition, under regulations which he 
described. We gavea list of flowers exhibited at those meetings in our 
last Number. The following superb Seedlings, &c., were shown :— 

Carnation —Duke of Devonshire, Barringer, scarlet flake, fine 
form. 

Picotee-—Elizabeth, Robinson’s, heavy red edged, excellent white 
ground, and bright red edge. 

One flower of each of the following kinds obtained prizes in Cass 
Ssowrne, at Slough, in the order they are here recorded :— 

Carnations.—Scarlet Bizarres: 1st, Emperor, Paxley’s; Admiral 
Curzon; Prince Albert, Hales’s; Bardolph, May’s. Crimson Bizarres : 
Lord Milton; 2nd, Lord Milton, Seedling; Lord Milton. Pink 
Bizarres: Henry KirkeWhite; Falconbridge ; 3rd, Falconbridge ; Twy- 
ford Perfection. Scarlet Flakes: Justice Shallow; William Fourth, 
Wilson’s ; Justice Shallow; Lydia. Purple Flakes: Premier, Mil- 
wood’s; Perfection, Paxley’s; Great Northern, Ely’s; Lord Byron. 
Pink Flakes: Flora’s Garland; Prince Arthur; Rosetta; Ariel. 

Picotees.—Light, red edge: Mary, Dodwell’s; Mary ; Cassandra ; 
Gem. Light, purple edge: Prince Albert; Juliet; Purity; Circe. 
Heavy, purple edged: Alfred Dodwell’s ; Viola; Seedling, May’s; 
Viola. Light, rose edge: Mrs. Barnard; 2nd and 3rd the same; 
Countess Howe, Hollyoake’s. Heavy, red edge: Prince of Wales, 
Marris’s; 2nd and 38rd, the same; King James. Heavy, rose edge: 
Queen Victoria, Green’s; Venus; Unexpected, Marris’s. 

Class showing at Derby : Carnations.—Scarlet Bizarres: Admiral 
Curzon; 2nd and 8rd, the same; Seedling, Scholefield’s. Crimson 
Bizarres: Jenny Lind, [Paxley’s; 2nd and 38rd, the same; Black 
Diamond. Pink Bizarres: Prince Albert, no other shown. Purple 
Flakes: Squire Meynell; Lord Byron; Premier; Squire Meynell. 
Scarlet Flakes: 1st, 2nd, 8rd, and 4th, Duke of Devonshire, Bar- 
ringer’s. Rose Flakes: Lady Ely; Lady Ely; Princess Royal; 
Flora’s Garland. 

Picotees.—Heavy, red edge: Pie Nic, Harrison’s; Isabella; Pic 
Nie; King James. Light, red edge: Dodwell’s No.70; Paymaster ; 
Gem; Gem. Heavy, purple edge: Alfred, Dodwell’s; Ist, 2nd, 
8rd, and 4th. Light, purple edge: Leader; Leader; Juliet; Juliet. 
Heavy, rose edge: Queen Victoria; Green's; 2nd, ditto; Venus; 
Victoria Regina; Mrs. Barnard; Ist, 2nd, 8rd, and 4th. Light 
rose, 

Now is the season to obtain any desired kinds, and the most cele- 
brated dealers are advertising their collections; aided by their cata- 
logues, and the lists we have given in our last and present numbers, a 
collection of the very best show flowers may readily be selected. 

Vol, xvur, No, 46,—N.S, Y 
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Roya SoutH Lonpow Socrety’s Suow.—The last for this season 
was held in the Surrey Zoological Gardens, on September 4, 1850. 
The number of visitors was far beyond all precedent. Such was the 
eagerness to inspect the flowers, that it was with great difficulty 
obtained without the exercise of a great amount of patience; and as 
this was the Daniia ExuiBirron the tents where those flowers were, 
was compactly crowded for hours. We never before saw such an 
assembly at a floral féte. The quantity of Dahlias was immense too, 
but the flowers were not so large as we have seen in previous years. 
There was, however, a very apparent advance in perfection of form, 
which is the essential thing to be realized. We regret we are not 
able to insert the entire lists of what were shown and obtained prizes, 
but give three of the first in each particular class, by which our 
readers may perceive what kinds are the leading ones for exhibiting 
on such occasions, 

Dahlias:; Amateurs, B,: 1st prize to Mr. Robinson, of Pimlico, 
for Duke of Wellington, Purple Standard, Mrs. Seldon, Queen of 
Lilacs, Thames Bank Hero, General Négrier, Mrs. C. Baron, Im- 
bricata, Lady St. Maur, Standard of Perfection, Yellow Standard, 
Richard Cobden, Fearless, War Eagle, Essex Triumph, Searlet Gem, 
Nonpareil, Beauté Supreme, Louis Philippe, Queen of the Isles, 
Shylock, Bushell’s Duchess, Sir F. Bathurst, and Oakley’s Gem. 
2nd to Mr. J. Black, for Clarendon, Fearless, Richard Cobden, Mr. 
Seldon, Negro, Cornwallis, Fame, El Dorado, Sir F. Bathurst, 
C. Turner, Seraph, Queen of Lilacs, Duke of Wellington, Black 
Prince, Louisa, Essex Triumph, Princess Radzville, Mynn, Shylock, 
Purple Standard, Duke of Cambridge, Unique Superb, Hector, An- 
dromeda. 8rd, to C. E. Allen, Esq., for Imbricata, Mrs. C. Baron, 
General Négrier, Lady St. Maur, Golden Fleece, Magnificent, Crocus, 
Duke of Wellington, Privateer, Admiral Stopford, Fearless, Yellow 
Standard, Lady of the Lake, Richard Cobden, Marquis of Worcester, 
Sir F. Bathurst, Essex Lilac, Shylock, Captain Warner, Queen of the 
East, Scotch Gem, Mrs. Anderson, Cornwallis, and Sir R. Peel. 4th, 
to J. Cook, Esq., for Lady St. Maur, Beeswing, Marquis of Wor- 
cester, Nonpareil, Mrs. Bacon, Duke of Wellington, Edward’s Cham- 
pion, Whales’ Albany, Cardinal Ferretti, Mrs. Seldon, Standard of 
Perfection, Toison d’Or, Scarlet.Gem, Richard Cobden, Fearless, Im- 
bricata, Beauty of Sussex, Sir F. Bathurst, Yellow Standard, Shylock, 
Essex Triumph, Cornwallis, Louis Philippe, and Miss Stephens. Best 
twelve, Ist, to Mr. Rowden, for Earl of Clarendon, Mrs. Seldon, The 
Hero, Marchioness of Cornwallis, Black Prince, Mr, Seldon, Richard 
Cobden, Duke of Cambridge, Seraph, Grenadier, Gem, and Princess 
Radzville. 2nd, to J. Edwards, Esq., for Thames Bank Hero, Fear- 
less, Andromeda, Beeswing, Duke of Cambridge, Duke of Wellington, 
Mr. Seldon, Ear! of Clarendon, Sir F. Bathurst, Snowflake, Shylock, 
and Black Prince. 38rd, to Mr. H. White, for Fame, Mrs. C. Bacon, 
Mr. Seldon, Crocus, Grenadier, Fearless, Toison d’Or, Admiral Stop- 
ford, Duke of Wellington, Snowflake, Gem, and Shylock. Laney 
Dahlias. Best six, lst prize to J. Edwards, Esq., for Comte de 
Flandre, Elisabeth, Miss Blackmore, Madame Bresson, Miss Compton, 
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and another. 2nd, to Mr. Robinson, for Comte de Flandre, Emperor 
de Maroc, Madame Brassaville, Floral Beauty, Lady Grenville, and 
Madame Wachy. 3rd, to C. Lochner, Esq., for Madame Wachy, 
Miss Compton, Miss Blackmore, Elisabeth, Lady Grenville, and Floral 
Beauty. Extra prize to H. Rowdon, Esq., for Miss Compton, Admi- 
ration, Unique, Jenny Lind, Mrs. Labouchere, and Gasparine. 

Nurserymen. st prize to Mr. Turner, for Grenadier, Sir F. 
Bathurst, Mrs. Seldon, Thames Bank Hero, Earl of Clarendon, Negro, 
Snowflake, Mr. Seldon, Queen of Lilacs, Cornwallis, Richard Cobden, 
Andromeda, Black Prince, Miss Hanbury, Essex Triumph, Duke of 
Wellington, Grenadier, Nonpareil, Duke of Cambridge, Utilis, Seraph, 
Frederic, Jerome, Yellow Standard, and Fearless. Hgwal 1st, to Mr. 
Keynes, for Magnificent, Cleopatra, Louisa, Snowflake, Essex Triumph, 
Richard Cobden, Yellow Standard, Queen of the East, Bathonia, 
Madame H. Gobert, Sir F. Bathurst, Mr. Seldon, Mrs. Bacon, General 
Negrier, Marchioness of Cornwallis, Crocus, Toison d’Or, Miss Vyse, 
Fearless, Dulcis, Shylock, Golden Fleece, Buffalo Girl, and Sarah. 
3rd prize to Mr. Bragg, for Duke of Wellington, Essex Triumph, 
Elizabeth, Beeswing, Princess Radzville, Richard Cobden, Seraph, 
Fame, Privateer, Carminata, Sir F. Bathurst, Yellow Standard, Shy- 
lock, Bragg’s Admiral, Mynn, El Dorado, Queen of the East, Golden 
Fleece, Charles Turner, Imbricata, Snowflake, Mr. Seldon, Sulphurea, 
and Searlet Gem. 4th, to Mr. Gurney, for Queen of the East, Richard 
Cobden, Privateer, Purple Standard, Mrs. C. Bacon, Mr. Seldon, 
Oakley’s Gem, Earl of Clarendon, Scarlet Gem, Crocus, Heron, Opti- 
mus, Beeswing, Marquis of Worcester, Grenadier, Andromeda, Corn- 
wallis, Black Prince, Fearless, Shylock, Queen of Yellows, Cardinal, 
Wellington, Nonpareil, and another. 

Fancy Dahlias: Nurserymen.—\st prize to Mr. Turner, for 
Striata Perfecta, Belle de Nugent, Mrs, Hansard, Unique, Miss 
Compton, Elizabeth, Post Secretaire Hane, Dulcis, Lady Grenville, 
Jenny Lind, Mrs. Labouchere, and Comte de Flandre. 2nd, to Mr. 
Keynes, for Miss Compton, Elizabeth, Highland Chief, Comte de 
Flandre, Bilboquett, Rainbow, Candidate, Striata Perfecta, Jeannette, 
Forget-me-not, Lady Grenville, and Miss Blackmore. 38rd, to Mr. 
Bragg, for Giraffe, Emperor de Maroc, Madame Bresson, Dandy, 
Conspicua, Forget-me-not, La Rosea, Post Secretaire, Mrs. Bushell, 
Highland Chief, Carissima, and Lady Grenville. 

Certificates to Seedling Dahlias: Mrs. Hansard, Fanny, Nil 
Desperandum, George Glenny, Hon. Mrs. Herbert, Ambassador, 
Regina, Carmine, Admiral, Roundhead, 102, Summit of Perfection, 
Queen of Beauties, Nepaulese Prince, and Nepaulese Ambassador. 

For the best stand of Three-blooms Seedlings, X: Ist, to Mr. 
Bragg, for his Admiral; 2nd, Summit of Perfection, Nil Despe- 
randum, George Glenny. 

Faney Dahlias : Mrs. Hansard, Queen of the Fairies, One in the 
Ring, Gipsy Queen, Paragon, and Fair Maid. 

Hollyhocks : 1st, to Mr. Parsons, for Queen, Enchantress, Rosy 
Queen, Comet, Pallida, Cardinal, Rosea Grandiflora, Magnum Bonum, 
Delicata, Obscura, Venosa, and Sulphura Perfecta; 2nd, to Mr. 
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Holder, for Atro-Sanguinea, Queen, Venosa Rubra, Rosea Grandi- 
flora, Sulphurea Perfecta, Obscura, Black Prince, President, Purpurea 
Elegans, Comet, Miss Cook, Enchantress; 8rd, to Mr. Black, for 
Belea, Cobden, Rosea Grandiflora, Prince Albert, Marmion, Lady 
Clark, Caroline, Sulphurea Perfecta, Novelty, Model of Perfection, 
and Queen. 

Nurserymen: Ist, to Mr. Bircham, for Elegans, Enchantress, 
Mrs. C. Baron, Rosea Grandiflora, Defiance, Sulphurea Perfecta, 
Fireball, Queen, Model of Perfection, Comet, Magnum Bonum, 
Delicata; 2nd, to Mr. Chater, for Walden Gem, Purpurea Elegans, 
Pulchella Elegans, Boule Blanche, Enchantress, Delicata, Mrs. C. 
Baron, Queen, Rosea Grandiflora, Comet, and Surprise; 3rd, to Mr. 
Bragg, fur Rosea Elegans, Maiden’s Blush, Delicata, Purpurea Ele- 
gans, Snow Flake, Magnum Bonum, Princess Alice, Magnifique, 
Model of Perfection, Princess Helena, Attraction, Sulphurea 
Elegans. 

The following varieties appeared in the first twelve winning stands 
in the proportions as follows :— 


Duke of Wellington (Drummond). . ~. 16 stands. 
Yellow Standard (Keynes). . . . . 14 4, 
Richard Cobden (Stein) . . . . . 12 ,, 
SheldckCColhsson) 9 'Q55 .6 Sn Maw eee ee 
Mr-Seldon (Turtier)’! 290M. SS BOTS 
Sir F. Bathurst (Keynes) . 9 
Fearless'GBarnes)?*?.2°) S80, tinea! fo, PED 
MorsCy Bacom(Whale) .09 9 (1 90 juny BRT are 
imbricata { Hodgesy}’ Goel ye. Meshing) aogeeyh “ay 
3 7 
5 
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29 


Grenadier (Turner). . . 
Queen of the East (Barnes) : 
Thames Bank Hero (Robinson), 
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The following Seedling Dahlias were exhibited, and for which 
certificates of merit were awarded. 

Ina future Number we shall give ruLL PARTICULARS of all the 
new seedlings which have come under our notice during the season, 

Mrs. Hansard. (Union.)—<A beautiful yellow, with each petal very 
distinctly tipped with pure white. Flower large, outline excellent, 
depth proportionate to its size. A most charming variety, which 
ought to be in every next year’s collection. 

Nil Desperandum. (Stein’s.)—A very rich red, large and good 
form. 

George Glenny. (Barnes.)—A very large flower, depth suitable, 
and a pretty yellow. It will be a fine back-row flower. 

Queen of Beauties. (Mitchell’s.)—Waxy-white, tipped with bright 
cherry colour. Large, fine cup, and very beautiful. 

Admiral, (Bragg’s.)—Fine lilac, large, good outline, well up in 
centre. A superb back-row flower. It had a prize, as the best seed- 
ling not sent out. 

Hon. Mrs. Herbert. (Keynes.)—White, slightly tinged with lilac. 
A very neat flower. 
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Regina. (Hales.)—A. pretty rosy-purple, good form. 

Ambassador.—A_ rich maroon-crimson, good form. 

Carminata.—Bright rosy-carmine, good form. 

Roundhead, (Hooper’s.)—A dingy-red, middle-sized, good cup and 
centre, 

Nepaulese Prince. (Stein’s..—A dark crimson, shaded with red. 
Good cup, but small flower. 

Nepaulese Ambassador. (Rawlings.)—A very dark maroon, almost 
black, and likely to be excellent when properly grown. 

The following were also shown :— 

Country Gentleman. (Whale’s.)— White, tinged with purple, fine 
cup and outline, well up. 

Wonder, (Whale’s.)—Rich orange, fine aualines, good cup, deep 
flower. Very good. 

Le Grand. (Whale? s.)—White, tipped with crimson, good outline 
and cup, well up in centre, medium size. 

Lady Craven. (Whale’s.)— White, edged with rose, excellent form, 
medium size, well up in centre. 

Colonel Bacon. (Whale’s.)—Crimson-purple, very good form, 
medium size. 

Mary. (Whale’s.)—White, tipped with deep cherry, deep flower, 
good centre. 

Elizabeth. (Whale’s.)— White, with violet tip, fine cup and good 
outline, excellent, 

John Weeden.—Rosy-red, fine cup and outline, good centre. 

Miss Pope. (Keynes.)—Sulphur-yellow, tipped with white. Pretty. 

Nepaulese Chief—Red, with yellow edges. Pretty. 

Yellow Gem. (Gurney’s.)—FPretty colour, centre well up. 

Beauty of Chelsea.—Buff, tipped with rose, good outline. Reflexes 
similar to Princess Radzville. 

Minerva.—Pretty rose. A fine formed flower, 

Rosalind. —Blush, with a reddish tip. Pretty. 

Lady of the Lake.-—White, with a rosy-purple tip. Flower too 
thin of petals. 

Mr. Clayton.— Yellow, and of medium properties. 

Lady Cathcart. (Turner’s.)— White, tinged with pink, medium form, 
softish petal. 

Masterpiece. (Sealy’s.)—A bright orange, centre well up, and 
medium form. 

Prince Arthur.—Deep red, medium form. 
: Lovely.—White, with rosy-purple tips, eye low, otherwise good 
orm. 

Miss Hoyle.—Buff, red, and white. Flower too thin. 

Coquille. (Bushell’s 3.)—F lower small, but of fine form, deep crimson, 
tipped with whitish-blush when first opens, and bleaches off to pure 
white. 


Merroprouitan ANNUAL Suow or Dautias.—It was held in the 
gardens of the Grecian Saloon, City-road, London, on September 19. 
The show of flowers was extensive and of excellent quality. At this 
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late period of the month we cannot insert all particulars in our present 
number. The following new seedlings were exhibited :— 


Nonsuch. (Turner.)—Ground colour a pretty fawn colour edged 
with light scarlet, good outline and cup. large flower of second class. 

Tricolor. (Turner.)—Yellow with white tips and some streaks of 
crimson ; a very thin flower, petals large and wide apart. 

Pretty. (Turner.)—A dull crimson-red with whitish tip, flower 
coarse. 

Duchess of Sutherland. (Turner.)—White with purple margin, 
small flower. 

Miss Hawtrey. (Turner.)—Blush-purple, small flower. 

Victory. (Turner.)—Purple with white tip, good outline, but flat 
flower. 

King Fisher—White ground and light red margin, centre good, 
but the petals are flat. 

Mr. Palmer.—Orange-red, the flower wants depth and has a very 
flat appearance. 

California.—Y ellow, flat flower, outline irregular, low centre. 

Lady Watson.—Crimson, irregular outline. 

Queen of Fairies. (Barnes.)—Light orange with white tip, low 
centre. 

Miss Wayland. (Union.)—Light orange and red tipped with white, 
very pretty. 

Queen of the West. (Sealy.)—White with a slight tinge of colour, 
centre well up, petal too flat. 

- Stonehenge.—Straw colour, centre good, outline rather irregular, 

and a notch at the end of the petal. 

Baruard. (Holmes.)—White with a greenish centre, outline irre- 

ular. 

: Queen of Fairies. (Donogan.)—White ground with purple-crimson 
edges, good outline and centre, flower flattish but very pretty. 

Hon. Mrs. Ashley, (Bragg.)—White with blush tinge, good out- 
line, centre, and petal ; an excellent flower. 

Novelty.—Red with small yellow tip, good outline, centre, and 
petal; eye green, flower flat. 

Elegantis sina.—Lilac with white tip, second rate. 

Rosebud,—W hite with crimson edges, large petals, third rate. 

New Standard. (Stein.)—White with crimson edges, small flower. 

Beauty of the Grove.—Dark crimson, small, and ribbed petal. 

Sir Robert Peel.—Scarlet, good petal, outline and centre. 


Layertne CatceotariAs.—As I have met with much disappoint- 
ment by trying to strike cuttings of some hard-wooded Calceolarias, I 
tried with success the plan of layering, as follows :—I took the plant, 
with its ball of earth, out of a pot, and cut away part of root and earth, 
and Jaid it in a long dish—so every shoot becomes a plant. The above 
will answer for all sorts of plants I have tried that will root by 
cuttings, only a peg should be put down where each division is to be 
made, to save ruining all with the knife— 7. Hill, Pinzton. 
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Pe i IN THE ‘FLOWER GARDEN.’ B: 
SF OLLYHOCK seeds should be collected, and the = 

, flowering stems be cut down in order to the pro- & 
duction of offsets, either to obtain an increase of soon, or for blooming 
several shoots together next summer. Vow make new plantations of 
these noble flowers. Auriculas and Polyanthuses, Carnations, Pinks, 
&c., should be placed in their winter quarters, in a dry, sunny, shel- 
tered spot, but, at the same time, where a free circulation of air can 
be admitted on all proper occasions. The surface soil must be loosened, 
and a slight sprinkling of fresh compost be spread over it. Any plants 
out in the open beds, as Lobelias, &c., should be taken up and potted 
for winter preservation in pits, frames, &c. In taking up the bulbs of 
Tigridias, let all the soil be retained that will adhere, and allow them 
to be preserved therein; it will gradually dry, and they will be pre- 
served very perfect. Chrysanthemums grown in the open ground, and 
required for blooming in-doors, should be taken up as entire as pos- 
sible, and be potted with due care; they will bloom fine. All tender 
kinds of plants, as Scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, in fact every kind 
requiring winter protection, should be housed immediately; it is bad 
policy to put off a single day longer. Already we have had strong 
frost which has hindered the tender things in some places; (our Dahlias 
were most severely damaged by frost on September 3rd and 4th.— 
Conpucror.) It is very probable a sudden and severe visit will soon 
oceur. All plants like light; place them as near to the glass as con- 
venience will allow, the farthest off the worst. Tender Roses, grown 
out of doors, should have protection over the roots, &c., or be taken 
up and housed. (See Calendar for October, 1848, relative to soil, 
planting, &c.) 


DauuiAs.—Let the crown of the roots be covered, heaping a few 
inches deep of soil around the stems. Beds of Pansies may be made. 


Survuss of all kinds may now be planted. (See remarks in our 
September Calendar.) 


Roses now planted soon pusu NEW ROOTS, and become well esta- 
blished before winter, the soil being somewhat warm excites the roots 
immediately. Such plants will bloom well next season. 


Surugzs, &c., ror WinTER BLroom.—Such as are to bloom early 
Should be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, and by 
the middle of the month introduce such as are desired to bloom by 
Christmas into the house or pit. The kinds which are well deserving 
such attention are Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Azaleas, Kalmias, 
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Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Carnations, Pinks, of which Anne Boleyn 
is the best, Rhododendrons, Rhodora, Deutzias, Ribes, Spirea pruni- 
folia, Mezereum, Gardenias, Cupheas, Heliotropes (the new blue is 
fine), Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactus, Eranthemums, Justicias, Salvia, 
Gesnerias, Correas, Chinese Primrose, Aconites, Mignonette, Prim- 
roses, Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocus, Cyclamens, Sweet 
Violets, Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, &c. Seeds of many Annuals 
should now be sown in the border, and others in pots, Such will 
bloom early next spring. 


IN THE GREENHOUSE, STOVE, &c. 


Tf the stock is not housed, it ought to be done immediately, and, as 
has been observed in a former Calendar, much judicious attention is 
necessary in the placing properly a mixed collection of plants. Care 
must be taken so that one plant may receive something like its proper 
treatment without interfering materially with the well-being of its 
neighbours ; and whilst the tender ones must be placed in the best part 
for protection from cold wind, &c., as Polygalas, Pimeleas, Lesche- 
naultias, Aphelexis, Baroneas, Gompholobiums, Croweas, and Diosmas, 
are always injured by being placed where there is a current of wind. 
Let each plant have all the space possible, and the robust large-leaved 
kinds, and the very slender delicate sorts, should be kept as separate as 
can be arranged, so as to allow a due circulation of air. Always be 
careful that the pots, &c., be perfectly clean before arranged for their 
winter situation. Re-pot Cinerarias, &c. Let Camellias which are to 
bloom early be placed in a warmer situation, also any Chinese or 
Indian Azaleas, so that they may be gradually advancing. In water- 
ing the stock of plants, let it be done, as far as practicable, in the early 
part of the day, so that any excess may be dried up before evening, 
and damps be avoided, or otherwise mouldiness will ensue. Give all 
possible air in suitable weather. Thin away the flower buds of 
Chrysanthemums, water occasionally with liquid manure. 


PreLarcontums.—The plants headed down some weeks back, now 
have pushed shoots au inch or two long; the shoots should be thinned 
so as to leave only a proper proportion. ‘The plants must now be re- 
potted in order to have the roots well established before winter com- 
mences. In doing this, shake off the exhausted soil, and shorten some 
of the long roots, or cut others clean away, so that young fibres which 
is essential to the vigour of next bloom, have a free drainage in the 
pots. Ifa compost, such as is recommended by Mr. Cock in a former 
Number is not possessed, then take turfy loam well chopped up, with 
an equal portion of sandy peat and well rotted leaf mould, and half the 
quantity of well rotted dung. After potting, place them ina frame, 
or similar erection, to induce them to push root soon, and keep them 
shaded from hot sun. Give air in the day time, and be careful not to 
give over much water at the roots, for if saturated they will be injured,» 
Camellias inarched in spring, should now be cut off from the parent 
plant. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ne 


CHEIRANTHUS MARSHALLII. 


HIS very handsome flowering plant was raised by Mr. John Marshall, 
of Limburn, from seeds which had been obtained from Cheiranthus 
ochroleuia, flowers of which had been impregnated with those of the 
fine orange-coloured flowers of Erysimum Peroffskianum. It is 
strikingly intermediate between those very distinct looking plants. 
Mr. Marshall was induced to impregnate the Cheiranthus ochroleucus 
in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining seeds from it. The seeds 
he thus secured were sown in the open border in 1846, and the follow- 
ing year the plants bloomed. One was a pale yellow, like the C. 
ochroleuca, and the others had orange-coloured flowers. The one we 
now figure was selected as the best. It is a half-shrubby plant, growing 
from one foot to eighteen inches high, forming a pretty bush. It 
blooms copiously, and the flowers have a very delightful fragrance, 
something of a combination of the Violet and Primrose. It flourishes 
when grown in pots or in the open border, and equally well in the 
greenhouse, sitting-room, or open air. It grows very freely, and is 
readily propagated. It deserves a place in every collection of flowers. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


AERIDES MACULOSUM, VAR. ScHRaDERI.—J. H. Schroder, Esq., of 
Stratford Green, Essex, purchased this handsome flowering plant at a 
sale in Covent Garden, being a portion of an importation from the hills 
near Bombay. The flowers are produced in a drooping, open, many- 
flowered panicle; they are beautifully delicate. Sepals white, tinged 
with lilac and spotted with lilac-rose. Tabellum, middle lobe lilac, 
marked with rich rose, and the spur shading gradually into a bright 
yellow-green. It is a highly interesting and beautiful variety. 
(Pigured in Mag. of Botany.) 

Vou, xvist. No. 47.—W.S. Z 
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Besspra MintATa. ‘Tur LussrR Bessrra.—A handsome bulbous 
plant, introduced by M. Louis Van Houtte from Mexico. The flowers 
are white and scarlet, produced in umbels. It is nearly hardy, and 
only requires the protection of a cold frame, It belongs to the 
Lilyworts. 


CALAMINTHA MIMULOIDES. THE MIMULUS-LIKE CALAMINTHA,— 
A hardy half-shrubby herbaceous plant, a native of California, from 
whence it was introduced by the Horticultural Society. The flowers 
are produced in August and September, from the axils of the upper 
leaves, and are about two inches long, of an orange-yellow. The plant 
grows about a foct and a half high. The leaves are a pretty deep 
green. 


CaLantHe Masuca. PurPLu-rFLOWERED.—A terrestrial orchideous 
plant from India, which has been known in some collections as Bletia 
Masuea. The flower scape rises about half a yard high, bearing a long 
spike of flowers. Sepals and petals a lilac-purple, and the labellum a 
very deep purple. Each flower is about three inches across. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag., 4541.) 


CATASETUM FIMBRIATUM. THE FRINGED CaTAseTUM.—An orchid 
of no great beauty or interest, the labellum, or lip, being of a dirty 
white, deeply fringed. The sepals and petals are speckled with red, 
Native place unknown. 


CATTLEYA LABIATA. VARIETIES OF THE RUBY-LIPPED— 


1. C. labiata candida. White Ruby-lipped—This very handsome 
variety is in the noble collection of orchids at Sion House Gardens. 
Sepals narrow, three inches long, white; petals broad, three inches 
long, white, with a tinge of sulphur; labellum, tube one inch and a 
half long, white; lip two inches across, curled and wavy; lower part 
orange and crimson, then lilac spotted with red, and a white margin. 
These fine flowers are very beautiful, and the plants worthy a place in 
every collection. 


2. C. labiata picta. The Blotched—Sepals broad, about three 
inches long, of a rosy-purple colour; petals as long, and two inches 
broad, of a similar colour, blotched with rosy-crimson ; the tube of the 
labellum is of the same colours outside, an inch and a half long ; lip 
near two inches across, crisped and wavy ; one portion of the margin 
is a bright yellow, and the remainder a lilac-purple, spotted with red. 
The centre portion of the flower is of a cinnamon-red colour. It is a 
fine species, well meriting a place in every collection. (Figured in 
Pazton’s Flower Garden.) 


CoNOCLINIUM IANTHINUM. THE PURPLE ConocLiniuM.—A native 
of Brazil, introduced by M. Alexander Verschaffelt. This is a stoye 
herbaceous plant of great beauty, with heads of flowers six inches 
across, of a violet colour, and possesses the fragrance of honey, It will 
require to be grown in a moist stove, and to be kept from the attacks 
of the red spider, &c. 


CYCHNOCHES PESCATOREI.—A stove orchid, a native of New 
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Grenada, in the collection of M. Linden, of Luxembourg, The flower 
stem hangs down a yard long, and one had ninety-six flowers upon it. 
Sepals a dull yellow; petals and lip a bright yellow. Each flower 
about two inches across. 


CurHea cInNABARINA. THE CINNAMON-COLOURED.—Very similar 
in habit to C. strigulosa. The flowers are borne in profusion, in 
racemose panicles; each blossom nearly an inch long, of a pale 
cinnamon-red, with green ribs and tips, Introduced from Guatemala 
to Belgium by Mr, Van Houtte. Very pretty. 


Diantuus crvuEentus.—A very handsome Pink, which Mr. Van 
Houtte obtained from the Botanie Garden at St. Petersburgh, It is 
quite hardy, bearing numerous flowers in a large globular head, similar 
toa Sweet William. The calyx is of a violet colour, and the petals of 
a vivid rosy-carmine. It is a charming plant for the flower-garden. 


EcuEANDRA TERNIFLORA—A very pretty Lilywort plant from 
Mexico, and requires similar treatment to the Commellina celestis, 
taking up the tuberous roots at the close of the blooming season, and 
preserving them from frost in winter, &c. The flowers are borne on a 
long spike, and come out in succession for a long time. Each blossom 
is an inch across; a pretty yellow flower. It is as ornamental as an 
Ixia, and well worth a place in the flower-garden. It blooms in August 
and September, 


Err1ocNEMA MARMORATUM.—MARBLED-LEAVED.—A_ melastomex 
plant from Brazil. The leaves on the upper side are of a bright green, 
marked with brown stains and streaks of white; the underside is a rich 
purple. ‘The flowers are produced in spikes, of a rich rose colour. It 
is a handsome plant, as is also ERI0CNEMA £NEUM, the leaves of which 
are of a dark greenish-brown or bronze colour, very shining. Both 

_are grown by Mr, Henderson, of Wellington Nursery, St. John’s Wood. 


ErxyTuRina ERYTHROSTACHYA.—A very beautiful dwarf species of 
this ornamental tribe of flowers. The flower spikes are six inches long, 
and the blossoms produced in threes, each one being about two inches 

long, and of a brilliant scarlet colour, In Belgium it is turned into 
the open border in spring, blooms freely, and forms one of the most 


charming ornaments of the flower-garden. 


Gorponta JAvanica.—A native of Java, now in the collection of 
Messrs. Rollisson, at Tooting. It has the habit of a Thea (Tea Plant), 
or a Camellia. A plant two feet high has bloomed in the stove in the 
Royal Gardens of Kew. The flowers are produced singly at the axil 
of a leaf. Each blossom is about an inch and a half across, white, with 
a yellow centre of stamens. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4539.) 


HAkea cucuLtLaTs.—A_ proteaceous plant from the Swan River 
colony. The leaves are large and leathery; the flowers of a pink 
colour. It requires to be in a greenhouse or conservatory. Grows 
about four feet high, 


Hoya ovaLiroLra. Ovat-LEAveD.—Mr. Gibson, who was sent 
out to India by His Grace the Duke of Devonshire to collect plants, 
Z2 
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sent specimens of this very pretty flowering species to Chatsworth, 
where it has bloomed. The habit of the plant is similar to our old 
favourite Hoya carnosa; the leaves are narrower, and six inches long. 
The umbels (heads) of flowers are not quite so large as those of H. 
carnosa, of a distinct yellow colour. (Figured in Paxton’s Flower 


Garden.) 


Hoya PALLIDA.—The leaves are about half the size of the former 
species, the umbels of blossoms rather less too, and of a pale yellow or 
straw colour. They are very fragrant. (Figured in Pasxton’s Flower 
Garden.) Both kinds are interesting and handsome, well deserving a 
place in every stove or warm greenhouse. 


Hyrocyrta GRACILIs.—A gesnerad plant from Brazil, introduced 
by Messrs. Backhouse, of York. It is a creeper, and bears its flowers 
singly or in pairs from the axils of the leaves, each bell-funnel tubular- 
formed blossom being an inch long, of a creamy-white, spotted with 
orange inside at the lower portion. Limb nearly an inch across. A 
very pretty plant. 


Lintum Waxuicnr1anum.—An Himalayan Lily, sent, along with 
many others, by Major Madden to the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, 
Dublin. Dr. Wallich’s account of it is as follows :—‘* This is a very 
distinct and noble species, tall (four feet high). The flowers are white, 
fragrant, extremely large (nine inches long). ‘The tube widens 
gradually into a wide-spreading limb, and in size they exceed those of 
Lilium giganteum.” 


LycAstE CHRYSOPTERA.—A stove orchid, from Mexico, introduced 
into Belgium by the Government. The flowers are of a rich golden- 
yellow, with the lip spotted with dark crimson-red. Very handsome. 


MALESHERBIA THYRSIFLORA.— Belonging to the Crownworts; intro- 
duced by Messrs. Veitch. The flowers are borne in long spikes, a dull 
red and yellow colour, an inch and a half long. A greenhouse half- 
shrubby plant. 


MeErrROSIDERAS BUXIFOLIA.—A pretty shrub, said to be a climber, 
from New Zealand, where it climbs up the trunks of trees in the damp 
woods. The flowers are of yellowish-white. It has recently bloomed 
at Kew. 


MeprIninia SreBpoLpIANA.— We have lately remarked on MZ. mag- 
nifica, and now another superb species is introduced from Java by 
Mr. Van Houtte to his noble establishment in Belgium. It is much 
like the M. magnifica in habit. The flowers are of a waxy-white, 
with a yellowish-brown calyx, and deep rose-coloured stamens. 


Movsson1A ELEGANS.—Introduced by Mr. Van Houtte from 
Guatemala. It is a stove gesnerad, but being a native of the moun- 
tains, it blooms in the open ground in Belgium in summer, The 
flowers are produced in umbels of three or four in each. Corolla with 
a tube an inch and a half long, with a spreading limb three-quarters of 
an inch across. The tube is scarlet, and the limb yellow, spotted in 
lines with purple. A very pretty species. 
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OpunTIA SatmiAna. Prince DE SAum’s Oruntra.—The plant 
is of small stature, one to two feet high, erect. The flowers are pro- 
duced in a cluster at the ends of the branches. Each blossom is about 
two inches across. In bud it is red; when opened it is a sulphur- 
yellow, streaked with red and rose-colour. This slender species grows 
and flowers freely in light loam and leaf mould, placed under the full 
influence of the sun in summer. It should be frequently syringed in 
the mornings or evenings during hot dry weather. A free drainage 
must be given. Water sparingly in winter, and keep the plant at night 
in a temperature of about 55°.—(Curator of the Royal Gardens.) 
Figured in Bot. Mag., 4542. 


Prrearrnra J Acksoni.—Imported from Guatemala by Mr. Jackson, 
nurseryman, of Kingston, and requires the temperature of the stove. 
The flowers are borne on an erect large raceme, and are of a rich 
scarlet colour, very showy ; and the fine spike of blossoms rising out of 
the pine-plant long serrated leaves produces a very pretty effect. Each 
blossom is three inches long. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4540.) 


Pouya MArpIrot1A.—Mr. Linden introduced this very handsome 
stove herbaceous plant from Caraccas. It belongs to the Bromeliads. 
The flower spikes are long, cone-shaped, consisting of brilliant crimson 
bracts, tipped with green. The corolla is two inches long, of a pale 
cream colour. (Figured in Annales de Gand.) 


Ruopornamnus Kamcuaticus.—A. hardy evergreen dwarf shrub, 
a native of eastern Siberia, where it grows in muddy, mountainous 
places near the sea. It is known in some places as Rhododendron 
Kamchaticum. Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, have it, where it proves 
quite hardy, but finds it will only flourish under a north wall. The 
shrub is more nearly related to the Chinese Azaleas than the Rhodo- 
dendrons; it forms, however, a compact little bush like the Rhododendron 
hirsutum. ‘The flowers are produced at the ends of the shoots, gene- 
rally singly. Each blossom is an inch and a half across, nodding, of a 
deep purple colour. It is a very pretty shrub, well deserving to be in 
every shrubbery. (Figured in Paxton’s Flower Garden.) 


RuyYNCHOSPERMUM JASMINOIDES.—Mr, Fortune sent this plant 
from China to the Horticultural Society. It is a slender, climbing, 
evergreen shrub, rooting along its branches wherever it touches a damp 
surface, similar to Ivy. The flowers are white, produced in corym- 
bous heads, upon short side shoots, successively along the branches. 
Each blossom is much like the front of a flower of the common white 
Jasmine, half an inch across; they are deliciously fragrant. It blooms 
freely, and is a very interesting plant for the greenhouse, to cover a 
wall, trellis, &c., growing very freely. 


SpaTHODEA L&viIs. SMOOTH-LEAVED.—This fine flowering plant 
was introduced into this country by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., 
of Exeter, and has bloomed in their establishment. Their plant is now 
sixteen feet high, producing its flowers in large terminal panicles, 
somewhat of corymbose form. Each blossom is bell-funnel shaped, 
white, spotted and streaked with rose, the tube widening upwards. 
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Each blossom is about two inches across. It is a noble flowering plant. 
for the conservatory, but can be bloomed most successfully when of a 
very small size. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4537.) 


StyLIDIUM MUcRONIFOLIUM. BrisTLE-pornteD.—Imported by 
Messrs. Lucombe and Pince from the Swan River colony. A small 
growing, but very pretty species. The flower stems rise about six or 
eight inches above the foliage. The flowers are borne in terminal 
panicles. Each blossom is about half an inch across, of a bright 
yellow, with zigzag lines of orange colour around the mouth. It isa 
very neat, pretty species. (Figured in Bot. Mag.) 


ON THE WINTER TREATMENT OF CARNATIONS AND 
PICOTEES. 


BY A MIDLAND FLORIST. 


Many persons have experienced much difficulty in properly treating 
these plants during what is termed their winter season; some keeping 
them too close and warm, others in having them in too wet a state. 
Now the following is the practice of an old and most successful 
grower, and I send the particulars, so that they may appear in the 
November number of the Casinet, and with a hope that they may be 
of some service during the coming winter. I must, however, go back 
to the period of potting the layers. Having carefully removed the 
layers, they may be potted, a pair together, in pint pots. Some florists 
in their prescriptions recommend manure to be mixed with the soil for 
potting at this season; but as doctors differ, I also must beg leave to 
give my veto against this practice. The mixture I winter mine in is 
one-half road-serapings, one-fourth willow-dust, and one-fourth turfy- 
loam, broken and mixed up with the spade, but on no account riddled. 
This is not too forcing, but will keep the layers in good health, it being 
a great point in their after management not to have them of too gross 
a habit daring winter, which the presence of manure in the soil would 
have a tendency to promote. The drainage of the pots must also be 
well attended to, and putting a small piece of moss over the potsherds 
will prevent the soil from. mixing with them and clogging up the 
drainage. The pots containing the Jayers must be very slightly 
watered (but not over the foliage), and should then be placed in a cold 
frame for a few days, and the lights closed and shaded, so that they 
may strike fresh root, after which they must be gradually exposed and 
inured to the open air, and when convenient removed to any suitably 
sheltered spot, taking care that a thick layer of coal-ashes, or boards, 
are under the pots, to prevent the ingress of worms. 

As Carnations are by no means partial at this season to much wet, 
many florists erect a temporary covering with the lights belonging to 
their frames, and this answers the purpose very well. But the same 
gentleman whom I have before alluded to, and who supplied the list 
of the best twenty-four Carnations in the west of England, built a sort 
of greenhouse, open at the sides and front, under which he had a stage 
near the glass, on which the pots were placed. In rough windy 
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weather, in sleet or snow, or when apprehensive of a severe frost, he 
made a good protection of mats, but on all other occasions they had all 
the weather; the result was that his layers were healthy, the produce 
ereat, and flowers fine. I also recollect seeing lately an account of 
some layers in France, which had been potted in strong soil, and 
placed in a north aspect; they were seldom watered, and were pro- 
tected from rain. ‘They escaped in the severe winter of 1837-38, 
whilst most other collections, which had been more tenderly nursed, 
were destroyed. I may here observe that, from being placed in a 
north aspect, and having but a small quantity of moisture, the innu- 
merable small cells or vessels contained in the stem of the layer were 
undoubtedly not overcharged with sap, as is the case with plants of a 
eross and robust habit, and would escape the effects of severe weather ; 
whilst, on the other hand, those whose sap-vessels are fully distended 
would experience ruinous effects from the frozen sap becoming too 
large for their vessels or cells, and a complete rupture takes place 
throughout the plant, causing its dissolution. As a familiar illustration, 
the same effects may be observed in our own gardens; for in severe 
frosts, when a flower-pot is filled with wet soil, and the mass becomes 
frozen through, the destruction of the pot is the consequence. Froin 
this it will be seen that it is imperatively necessary that they should be 
kept nearly dry through the winter months. My own plan, imme- 
diately after removing the layers from the closed frame before alluded 
to, was to place them under a slight awning, made of thin calico, 
stretched on a frame about twelve feet long by three feet broad, and 
painted with oil and a little white lead. This is attached to a wall, so 
that I can let it up or down at pleasure. They remain beneath this, 
alike sheltered from too much sun, which is injurious at their first 
removal, as well as the heavy dashing autumn rains, till the approach 
of frost gives a hint that some further protection is necessary. 

For my own part, I think that many layers are amnually lost by 
over-kindness, being made more susceptible of cold by the nursing and 
stewing they get in frames; and where Mr. Bucknall’s plan can be 
followed, for wintering them under a glass roof with open sides, I most 
certainly would recommend it. 

But for those who either cannot or will not be at the expense of such 
an erection, the old system of protection must suffice. They must, 
therefore, choose a north aspect for their frames, and put a thick layer 
of coal-ashes on the bottom, on which rows of bricks are laid, suffi- 
ciently far apart that the pots may stand just touching each other: the 
frame must be tilted at bottom, so as to admit a free current of air, 
which it is desirable to obtain as long as possible. Brick pits or frames, 
which are decidedly preferable, should have square apertures, both 
before and behind, with a sliding panel or door, as in rainy weather, 
when the lights are down, a circulation could not be obtained ; and on 
this IT would lay great stress, for being kept too close engenders 
mildew, and too often ruins a whole stock. I have tried the plan, and 
found it answer, of plunging my pots in barley chaff: this keeps the 
roots from too great extremes, occasioned by the action of the air on 
the pots; it is also an excellent preventive against frost, and com- 
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pletely sets the inroads of snails and worms at defiance. The only 
objection to its use was that sparrows would get into the frame, and in 
their search for corn scatter the awns over the tops of the pots, and 
they lodged between the leaves; but this I easily obviated by adopting 
Mr. Anderson’s plan of stretching black thread just under the lights, 
which completely rid me of these troublesome visitants. 

While in their winter quarters, attention must be paid to take off the 
lights on every opportunity, and draw them over again on the appear- 
ance of rain. In fact, it must be borne in mind that abundance of air, 
without unnecessary exposure to cutting winds, is essentially requisite 
for the health of the layers. 

During the time they are in the frames, the soils or compost in 
which they are to be flowered should be well looked after. The heaps 
should be often turned, and especially in frosty weather, when a vigilant 
look-out must be kept for the brandling or wire-worm. 

The compost I would recommend is two barrowfuls of good rotten 
turf, well broken with the spade; two barrowfuls of very rotten horse 
manure from a melon or cucumber bed; one barrowful of either rotten 
leaves, sticks, or thatch, and one barrowful of wash-sand from a road- 
side. All this should be well mixed and repeatedly turned, so that the 
incorporation may be complete. 


PRUNING THE TREE-ROSE. 


BY CLERICUS. 


Tue increasing number of splendid varieties of the much esteemed 
family of Roses, and their admission into every flower-garden and 
pleasure-ground, is to me a source of much gratification. During the 
present summer I have been much struck with the increasing taste for 
the culture of Standards on lawns, and thus to exhibit their splendid 
heads in the centre of a flower-bed, or back part of a border. 

The pruning season of most Roses having now arrived induces me to 
draw up a few particulars relative to that operation, which I trust will 
of some use to those persons who hitherto have had little experience in 
such matters. 

In remarking on the growth of a Tree-rose, I must observe that the 
rings round the bottom of both stem and branches are the depositories 
of a dormant bud, which will not be called into action unless the buds 
above be injured, or unless the sap arise so profusely as to be unable to 
expend itself by the upper parts, in which case the buds below break 
out; though, indeed, they will occasionally do so as the natural act of 
the tree, in preference to rising higher. ‘This is more observable in 
the Wild Rose than almost any other plant, and perhaps may, in some 
degree, explain the reason why budded Roses are shorter lived than 
those on their own bottom; for any one who has at all observed the 
growth of wild stocks must have noticed that the original head is seen 
generally in hedges in much worse plight than the shoots which have 
been subsequently formed at its base. The tendency of the Dog Rose 
to break out below must be checked in two ways; the first, by destroy- 
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ing every sucker and shoot as it starts, and the second, by finding full 
work for the sap above, and by giving it a free passage. 

If then, in cutting the top of a tree at pruning time, you leave a 
couple of buds on every shoot of last year’s growth, or three at most 
upon a very strong one, there will be quite enough to occupy the sap, 
keep the tree within bounds, make it much handsomer, save the sap 
the expense of maintaining old wood, and give it a free course. If 
there be more sap than enough, a fresh shoot will likely enough start 
from the crown of the graft, or the rings upon the first year’s shoot, 
and increase the head of the tree, as well as bring you back with new 
wood nearer home—a matter always desirable, as tending to keep the 
head from straggling. 

Cutting to the lowest buds always leaves the sap with but a short 
channel to pass through, strengthens the branch below the buds, and 
is every way beneficial, if care be taken that a sufficiency be left to 
occupy the sap. 

If the tree be not pruned at all, it will lose its shape entirely in a 
single year, afford little or no bloom the next, and eventually straggle 
to death. 

Trimming the shoots has nothing essentially different in the manner 
of execution to trimming the stock. In trimming to a bud, barely the 
thickness of a sixpence should be left above the bud, and the excision 
should form a slant about equal to that caused by dividing a square 
from angle to angle: if more were left above the bud, it would die 
down to the bud, and prevent the bark from healing over the wound ; 
in general, the line of the bud is the slant the knife should make in its 
passage through the shoot. 

Cutting out old wood should always take place where it can, the 
desirable point being to keep near home, as it is called ; when, there- 
fore, your tree throws out a fresh and vigorous shoot, close to the base 
of an old branch which has straggled too far from the graft, cut out 
the old wood close to its base, leaving the young shoot to supply its 
place, and receive its nourishment. This principle, well applied, will 
always keep the trees in proper bounds. 


AUTUMN AND AUTUMNAL FLOWERS. 


Tue present period of the year suggests that some remarks on the few 
flowers of the season will not be unacceptable to your readers, and with 
that impression I forward the following for insertion in the November 
number, which will be succeeded by others. 


“ Autumn, nodding o’er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on.” 


“ And you, in gay variety that grace, 
In later months, with beauty the parterre, 
Making a sunshine in the shady place, 
As Una and her milk-white lamb were there.” 
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Tn the baronial days of our ancestors, Flora seldom lengthened her 
reign in these realms beyond the end of the summer months; but since 
floriculture has been so justly appreciated as one of the most refined 
and rational amusements for the leisure hours of peace and tranquillity, 
the fair goddess has been pleased to continue her smiles on this happy 
island throughout the year. 

In the history of the plants which we have to describe under this 
season, it will appear that nearly all the flowers which grace the 
autumnal parterre have been borrowed from warmer climes, and which, 
through the art of our florists, have been naturalized and made to 
flourish in this northern part of the globe, so as to lengthen the appear- 
ance of summer by the gaiety they give to the pleasure-grounds, and 
thus detain Flora in the open garden, until 


‘“‘ The radiant ruler of the year 
At length his wint’ry goal attains, 
Soon to reverse the long career, 
And northward bend his steady reins.” 


The floral queen then holds her court under the crystal temples that 
her numerous votaries have erected for her security against the attacks 
of Boreas. 

“Tis a bower of Arcadean sweets, 
Where Flora is still in her prime, 
A fortress to which she retreats 
From the cruel assaults of the clime. 


‘¢ While earth wears a mantle of snow, 
There Pinks are as fresh and as gay 

As the fairest and sweetest that blow 

On the beautiful bosom of May.” 


The beauties of autumn formerly consisted of the change which then 
takes place in the tints of the foliage of trees and plants. Akenside 
says—— 

*¢ Autumn tinges evry fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes like the morn.” 


To these beauties is added the glowing colours of ripened fruits, 
which have called forth the lively effusions of the poets of all ages. 
Horace observes, in the fifth ode of his second book, 


“¢ Autumn soon, of various dyes, 
Shall with kinder warmth arise, 
Bid the livid clusters glow, 
And a riper purple show.” 


Donne tells us, in poetical numbers, 


‘“‘ No spring or summer’s beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face.” 


Pope seems equally to have regarded these grand changes of 
nature :— 
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* Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows 
With that ripe red th’ autumnal sun bestows.” 


And since to these numerous autumnal dyes which nature throws 
over the plants of our country, we have added the brilliant colours 
which the sun bestows on the plants of China’s flowery vales, and the 
more gaudy beauties of African shores, together with the vivid tints of 
the flowers of Columbia’s land, we may safely exclaim, in the words of 
Waller, 


‘* No, not the bow, which so adorns the skies, 
So glorious is, or boasts so many dyes.” 


ArricAN Maricoup. Tagetes erecta. 
Frenou Maricoxp. Tagetes patula. 


* As wands of divination downward draw, 
And point to beds where sov’reign gold doth grow.” 


The generic name of these Mexican flowers is said to have been 
derived from Tages, a grandson of Jupiter, who first taught the science 
of augury and divination to the twelve nations of the Etrurians, who 
from hence became so celebrated for their pretended knowledge of 
omens and incantations. But as Tages could not have taught the use 
of plants peculiar to lands which the gods themselves had not visited, 
we think the name badly adapted, unless the Spaniards pretend that 
they were instructed through the arts of Tages to seek for the precious 
metal in fields covered with these golden flowers, and this will be as 
readily believed as that the species called French Marigolds became 
first stained and marked with a dark red by the blood of the unhappy 
Mexicans whom the insatiable Spaniards slew in their own peaceful 
fields. 

M. Pirolle tells us, and with a greater degree of probability, that 
these flowers were called Tagetes from the Greek tagé, meaning prin- 
cipality, which shows the rank these plants held in the parterre. 

The Tagetes appears to have been introduced into this country as 
long back as the year 1578, and we conclude that they were called 
French Marigolds from our having first received the seed from France. 
Gerard says the African Marigold was first obtained ‘‘ when Charles, 
the first emperor of Rome, made a famous conquest of Tunis; where- 
upon it was called Flos Aphricanus, or Flos Tunetensis.” But as 
these plants do not grow naturally in Africa, we may conclude that 
they were first received in Spain from South America about the time 
Charles returned from the coast cf Africa, and in compliment to that 
monarch for having given liberty to twenty-two thousand Christian 
slaves, they were called African Marigolds. 

The French call the larger kind Grand Q7illet d’ Inde, Great Pink 
of India, and Rose d’ Inde, Indian Rose, and Tagetes patula they name 
Petit Gillet @ Inde, the Little Pink of India. 

Thunberg, who visited Japan about the year 1775, for the purpose 
of making discoveries in botany, tells us that these plants are cultivated 
by those jealous and cautious islanders; and Loureiro notices that the 
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Tagetes is also cultivated in China, Cochin-China, and many parts of 
India; but he remarks that it is not indigenous in those countries. 
Hernandez mentions it as a native of Mexico, in his history of that 
country, and the plants of the Tagetes, which flowered in the Eltham 
garden as long back as 1727, were raised from seeds sent direct from 
Mexico. 

The students of botany will find these plants placed in the second 
order of the nineteenth class of Linnzeus’s sexual system, on account of 
the flowrets of the disk being bisexal, and those of the radius containing 
only female organs, whereas those of the Marigold, Calendula, stand 
in the fourth order of the same class, the flowrets of the disk in the 
latter containing only anthers, and those of the margin only stigmas. 
The Mexican flower also differs from the European Marigold in not 
closing its petals at night, a gift of nature so frequently noticed by our 
poets :— 

** The Mary-budde that shutteth with the light.” 


‘The Marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping.” 


“‘ See the day is waxen olde, 
And ’gins to shut in with the Marigold.” 


It is remarked by Linnzeus that the Marigold usually opens its petals 
about nine in the morning, and closes them again at three in the after- 
noon; but we observe that it depends more upon the state of the 
atmosphere tlian on the hour of the day. 

Keate says— 


‘‘ Open afresh your round of starry folds, 
Ye ardent Marigolds! 
Dry up the moisture of your golden lids, 
For great Apollo bids.” 


The African and French Marigolds usually begin to flower in July, 
and continue to give out a succession of blossoms until the branches are 
destroyed by frost; on which account they are considered rather an 
autumnal than a summer flower, and when judiciously planted they add 
considerably to the gaiety of the parterre during the later months of the 
vear; the tall African Marigold forming a brilliant back-ground to 
clumps of China Asters, or displaying its golden corollas amongst the 
evergreens of the shrubbery; whilst the more richly painted petals of 
the Tagetes Patula, or French Marigold, is well calculated to contrast 
with the blue or purple stars of the Aster, since no plant displays a 
richer colouring of carmine and gold. 

The French Marigold sports considerably in varying its corolla, 
some being single, semi-double, quadruple, or full; whilst Flora seems 
to have given the petals as many changes as can be wrought in two 
gay colours, one flower displaying petals of a rich carmine, slightly 
edged with gold, others exhibiting yellow flowers, so fancifully striped 
or dashed with crimson that it is difficult to find two plants with flowers 
alike. 

These flowers have only their gaiety to recommend them, since their 
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odour is more offensive than agreeable, and may be compared to those 
persons who depend more on their wardrobe than their conduct for 
making themselves agreeable, and we therefore present them as em- 
blematical of vulgar minds. 


Meavow Sarrron, or AutuMN Crocus. Colchicum Autumnale. 
Shakspeare says, in his play of Cymbeline,— 


“ One that sick o’ th’ gout, had rather 
Groan so in perplexity, than be cur’d 
By th’ sure physician death.” 


To such sufferers we therefore address our history of the singular plant 
which has been named Colchicum, from its growing so abundantly in 
the vicinity of Colchis, a city of Armenia, celebrated for its numerous 
poisonous plants, and as the birthplace of Medea. 
It is thus noticed by Horace, in the thirteenth ode of his second 
book :— 
*¢ Or temper’d every baleful juice 
Which poisonous Colchian glebes produce.” 


Fabulous history informs us that this autumnal flower owes its origin 
to some drops being spilt in the fields of the magic liquor which Medea 
had prepared to restore the aged AZson to the bloom and vigour of 
youth; and on this account the Colchicum was anciently regarded as a 
preservative against all sorts of maladies. 

Could we divest the tales of antiquity of their fabulous dress, we 
should find them all explanatory of real events, and not the mere ideas 
of poetical imaginations; perhaps we should then discover that Medea 
having relieved AXson from a fit of the gout, his subjects celebrated her 
praise as having restored this monarch to youth and sprightliness. As 
Medea is sometimes called Colchis, we will surmise, for the consolation 
of our gouty friends, that it was the Colchicum that relieved AXson 
from his infirmities; and we will also hope that they may derive similar 
benefit through the aid of their medical friend, assisted by the virtues 
of this powerful plant. Most of our superstitious customs, however 
ridiculous they now appear, originated in the first instance from some 
reasonable cause; and thus, because the Colchicum was a remedy 
against one complaint, credulity magnified its powers as a sovereign 
antidote. The Swiss peasants tie the flower of this plant around the 
necks of their children, with a firm belief that it will render them 
invulnerable to all diseases. 

The Colchicum is thought to be the same root as the hermodactylus 
of the ancient physicians, and which, after having been entirely dis- 
regarded for many generations, is now again become an important 
article in the Materia Medica. It was for some time employed in the 
form of a concealed medicine, under the name of Kau Medicinale, 
which attracted great attention by its success in relieving the gout and 
rheumatic affections of the joints. 

The poisonous properties of this plant seem known to all animals, 
as it were by instinct, since no cattle will touch it; the very lambs fly 
at its aspect ; yet the young shepherdesses of the mountains become 
sorrowful when it appears amongst the grass, lest their playful flock 
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should inadvertently swallow it. It is no uncommon thing to see these 
plants standing alone in pastures where every other kind of herbage 
has been eaten down, without a leaf of this plant being touched, The 
French give this plant the appalling name of Tue Chien, Kill Dog, 
and Mort au Chien, which also signifies Dog’s Death. 

In floral language, this flower expresses ‘‘ My best days are past; ” 
for, far from inspiring us, like the Spring Crocus, with joy and hope, 
it. appears to announce to all nature the loss of the fine days, and the 
approach of a cheerless atmosphere. It appears naked, like a sprite 
amongst flowers, to warn them of their destiny; and nature seems to 
have reversed its order in some of the characters of this curious plant, 
which cannot fail to interest the students of natural history and botany ; 
and the closer they investigate the apparent phenomena of the Colchi- 
cum, the more will they be struck with the wonderful arrangements 
that the all-wise Creator has adapted in the formation of vegetables, 
which appear, on a superficial inspection, to act by contrarieties, whilst 
their actions are governed by the most consummate wisdom. Let us 
regard the Colchicum as a native of our moist pastures, and we shall 
find that its corolla is sent out of the earth with its parts of fructifica- 
tion at a season when they have only time to mature the anthers, that 
the stigmas may receive and convey the feeundating particles of vege- 
table nature to the numerous empty seed-shells that are prepared to 
receive it in the three-lobed capsule; and as the season of the year 
would not allow the fruit of this late-flowering plant to ripen so as to 
multiply its kind, Providence has so contrived its structure that it may 
be performed at a depth within the earth, out of the reach of the usual 
effects of the frost; and as seeds buried at such a depth are known not 
to vegetate, a no less admirable provision is made to raise them above 
the surface when they are perfect, and to sow them at a proper season. 
For this purpose the seed-vessels are lodged in the bosom of the embryo 
leaves, and are consequently thrust forth with the foliage about the 
month of April. By the end of May they are generally ripe, and the 
leaves then wither and the root decays, having finished its duties, not 
only by its oviparous nature, but by having at the same time given 
birth and nourishment to a new bulb in the earth by its viviparous 
powers. ‘The new bulbs take their rise from the caudex, at the base 
of the flower-tube, and are united by communicating vessels to the old 
bulb, from the juices of which the new bulbs extract their nutriment, 
until the parent bulb decays, as is the case in the Tulip. The Col- 
chicum has generally perfected its new bulb by the middle of May, and 
as no exhaustion has then taken place in forming either flowers or 
foliage, it is natural to suppose that the bulb must be then possessed of 
the most powerful medicinal properties. 

It was formerly supposed that this plant produced its seed before its 
flowers, and for want of investigation this error gained general belief; 
but as a knowledge of botany became more generally known, the im- 
possibility of such a circumstance was seen, and the natural history of 
the Colchicum was then developed. ‘ 

The bulb sends up a flower in September similar in appearance to 
the Purple Crocus, excepting that it is quite destitute of foliage, and 
hence our peasantry name it the Naked Lady. The flower is mono- 
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petalous, the six deeply-divided segments being united to the neck of 
the corolla, which forms a long tube, reaching the bulb in which the 
seed-vessel is seated, and from whence the three long styles proceed 
through the neck of the corolla, carrying their stigmas to a sufficient 
height out of the ground to be matured and impregnated by the farina 
of the six anthers, which are also carried up to the air by being united 
to the corolla; when the necessary properties of the farina has been 
received by the stigmas, and conveyed to the seed-vessel by means of 
the long styles, the flower decays, and the fruit continues to grow until 
the spring, when it is sent out of the ground under the guard of the 
four leaves, which afterwards separate, and the seed soon becomes ripe. 
Thus this plant, reversing the accustomed order of the seasons, mingles © 
its fruit with the flowers of the spring, and its flowers with the fruits 
of autumn. 

For cultivation, the Colchicum bulbs should be taken out of the 
ground in May, when the leaves are decayed, and they may be pre- 
served out of the ground as Tulips and other flowering bulbs ; but in 
the early part of August they should be committed to the earth at about 
three inches in depth, forming them into clumps wherever it may 
appear desirable to add dwarf flowers. They have the best effect when 
springing out of turf, as the naked appearance of the flower is not then 
so conspicuous, and the purple or the white corollas shine to more 
advantage on the green sward than on the bare earth. There are 
several varieties of these flowers, some being perfectly white, others of 
a light or a dark purple, and some that have the petals striped with 
white and purple, ‘These varieties are farther increased by the flowers 
being doubled. 


ARRANGEMENT IN PLANTING ROSES. 


BY ROSA. 


J wave often intruded my remarks in your Magazine, and the proper 
period of planting out this charming tribe of plants having arrived, I 
cannot allow myself to withhold a few remarks upon the arrangement 
of them, in order to produce the best effect when planted out. 

There are three causes of beauty in a tree—shape, foliage, and 
flowers. Shape, to a certain degree, we artificially gain; foliage and 
flowers must depend upon the sort: the foliage is the more permanent, 
the flower the more striking. Planting out, then, must depend entirely 
upon the effect desired, and the taste of the party planting, as to 
variety of foliage, height, flower, its colour and continuity: a tree with 
rambling shoots suits one place, and with a cauliflower-head another. 
The Tree Roses never look well in a round clump; they must have a 
single appearance, or be in some sort of line. 

If your Roses are to look, when finished, like a sloping bank, plant 
your heights in suecession, viz., each under each; but if they are to 
have a less forced and regular appearance, and a more single and light 
look, leave out an intermediate height, as thus—a two-feet in front of 
a three-feet, &e. 
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Be it observed, that a three to four foot standard is most in keeping 
with the head it carries, and being nearer the ground, has a very 
natural and steady effect, and in confined places it is unquestionably 
best in its appearance; but if the tree is to be distant from the eye, or 
the shrubbery or walk be large and increasing in distance, a four-foot 
standard is certainly more distinguishable, and has a much greater 
effect. 

A foot standard is of little or no use, except it be intended to approach 
the edge of a border, or is grafted for the convenience of affording 
nosegays or increasing the quantity of the plant placed upon it. 

The heights most in use having been shown, it may be remarked 
that for a weeping Rose to stand singly, (perhaps surrounded with a 
wire guard, and creepers upon it, to have a more marked effect,) you 
cannot find a stem too high, if it be proportionally strong. A fine 
plant of this sort, six, seven, or even eight feet high, budded with a 
noisette or boursault, looks beautiful; and its long free branches, 
covered with clusters of Roses, have a wild and luxuriant appearance, 
which give a distinct character to a tree budded in this way. 

Thus having arranged where the plants are to be, and having made 
the earth good all around, stake up each tree with a neat, clean hazel 
stake (unless the stock be so strong as not to require it), saw off the top 
level with the top of the wild stem exactly (a matter that conveys a 
great air of neatness), and with a piece of bass, or, better, a small strip 
of pitched rope, attach your tree to the stake. 


REMARKS. 


Dovus se Stocxs.—My attention has been directed to the article on 
double flowers; as I have been growing Stocks for the last seventeen 
years, I may be able to give an opinion on the subject ; but I have 
had no occasion to puzzle my brain about the best method of getting 
double ones, as mine is a sort that produces more double than single 
every year—I should say, in the proportion of seven out of nine, inva- 
riably. They are good colour, and bloom beautifully, not spilling up 
in the middle and lasting but one year, but yielding a great number of 
fine flowers, and standing two or three years. I had one, two or three 
years ago, on which I counted fifty-three flowers: and the plant about 
three feet high. I should have been happy to have sent you some 
seed, but unfortunately I did not save any last year, as I removed from 
the neighbourhood, and the few plants that I have are all doubie ; 
there are some growing in the neighbourhood, from which I hope to 
get some seed. About twenty-five years ago, I sowed some seeds from 
the plants; I selected thirty-five for planting, and gave away the rest. 
I supposed I kept the best plants for myself; out of the thirty-five I 
had seven double ones. But on inquiry 1 found that the plants I gave 
away produced a much larger proportion of double than mine, so I 
concluded that to have double flowers it would be best to choose small 
plants. Mentioning the subject to a nurseryman several years after- 
wards, he said, ‘* There was a lady here this spring for some plants, 
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she says, ‘ Pick out the small plants, Sir ;’ I said, ‘ Madam, why do you 
wish to have the small ones?’ ‘ Because,’ said she, ‘ there is a better 
chance of getting double flowers from small plants. >” ‘This mode of 
selecting plants may be best in some sort of Stocks, but for thé sort I 
have there is no necessity. Some people (and it is a favourite notion 
among most people) imagine that if you tie a single Stock to a double 
theve' is a greater eliinuie of having double ones; but I would as soon 
tie it to the leg of a stool as to a double one, for the chance I should 
have of double ones. If a bee alights on a double Stock, it will not 
tarry there a moment, there is nothing there for it. It may be deemed 
huge presumption in me to suggest to a master in the floral depart- 
ment, but I would just say, suppose you take seed from the last pod in 
the Stock, which may be supposed to be the weakest seed on the plant, 
or seeds from the extremity of any pod, and try them next year. As 
to the soil they require, it should be rich and deep, but no dung, except 
it is well decomposed, as new manure is apt to breed worms, which 
very often injure the roots——J. O. Anthony, Providence Mines, near 
St. Ives. ( Cottage Gardener.) 

REMOVING LARGE EverGrEENS.—Of late years planters of ever- 
greens have been divided into two classes: spring planters, from 
February to May; and late autumn planters, who would remove all 
kinds of evergreens in November. But the most successful planter of 
evergreens in England—indeed, the best planter of them in the world— 
Mr. Barron, gardener to Lord Harrington, at Elvaston Castle, in 
Derbyshire, has proved beyond a doubt, that midsummer, or between 
that and the end of July, is the true season in our climate for the 
removal of very large specimens. He would make no more ado about 
removing a yew at that season that had been planted in the time of 
Henry VIII., than some planters would if they had to transplant ten 
yards of box edging round a bed of roses next Michaelmas. It is 
asserted by Mr. Barron’s friends (for he does not write much himself), 
that his criterion for the proper time to remove a large evergreen, is 
when it ceases to make its annual growth. This may happen a few 
weeks earlier or Jater in different seasons, according to the lateness or 
earliness of our springs: therefore, to say that midsummer, or any 
given period, is preferable to a few weeks before or after it, would not 
be quite right. I have seen enough of plants and planting to convince 
me that Mr. Barron’s time and criterion for this kind of planting are 
the true ones; and I shall go one step more—having a proof of the 
assertion in my pocket—and say, that when a large evergreen is so 
near the place where it is to be transplanted to, as that the work may 
be completed in a couple of hours from the time the roots are uncovered, 
the hotter the day and the more cloudless the sky, the more surely will 
the plant succeed, provided there is no screen put between it and the 
sun in the new situation, as has been recommended by some. But if 
the plant has to be removed from a distance, so that its roots and its 
leaves are acted on by the sun and air longer than the balance between 
them will hold out, the work would be more safe in cloudy or rainy 
weather. In either case, and in all planting of large evergreens in 
summer, the planting is more sure if done in water, that is, to allow an 
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open space for the roots to be Jaid out at full length ; and to wash in 
the soil amongst them with water, by first throwing the soil on the 
ball of earth which accompanied the roots, and then pouring water 
over it to wash it down among the roots. In very hot weather, roots 
will suck up their full from this watering in a few hours, and fresh 
roots are made in a few days, from which, and the fresh soil, a plant 
from a poor soil may be better fed, and do better afterwards, than if 
it had not been removed at all. If we now suppose some unforeseen 
accident to have caused the roots to reject the water, and not to 
extend themselves by new growth for one week, why in that case death 
would ensue immediately. 

Some six and thirty years since, the late Sir William Middleton 
brought a packet of seeds of the Tree-box from Box Hill, in Surrey, 
from which a great number of plants have been reared by Mr. Lovett, 
his gardener—now one of the most contented race of our old gardeners, 
living ‘‘ in a cottage near a wood,” in the middle of the park, and 
although in his eightieth year, he enjoys a walk round the gardens as 
much as any of us, to see “all these new fancies,’ as he terms the 
present style of gardening. Some of those box-trees which Mr, Lovett 
planted thirty years since ona long dry bank under large trees, now 
form a thick screen for a *‘ winter garden,” from which, when we want 
a‘ box,’? we can draw full-grown plants without being missed. 
Among other ‘‘ new fancies,” we resolved last May to make a hedge 
of full-grown box-trees for one side of a new terrace, which was in 
progress under the directions of Mr. Barry, the celebrated architect. 
At first, it was proposed to plant this box-edge next September, as re- 
commended by Mr. Glendinning in the Journal of the Horticultural 
Society, who removed a hedge of large hollies for the Society last 
September with perfect success; but, on a second consideration, I 
wished to prove how far Mr. Barron’s views of planting could be relied 
on upon a very different soil from that on which he has practised with 
such marked suecess: and as the plants were at hand, and no stint of 
them either, if we did fail the loss would not be felt. AJl this being 
duly considered, my worthy employers, seeing I had rather an itching 
for the job, gave their consent to have the hedge planted at once. The 
box was then in the middle of its growth, and I wished to wait until 
the growth was completed, which would be about the. third week in 
June; but, owing to the arrangements of the masons and bricklayers, 
I must either get in the edge at once, or put it off till the middle of 
August. ‘This was considered a point rather in favour of the planters, 
as if the box-trees should die under the operation, they would have a 
loophole for escape, and could say, ‘f it was all owing to their being 
removed at the critical time of their annual growth.” <A trench, 
twelve feet wide and four feet deep, was opened, the old soil removed, 
and a fresh supply carted in, and the trench was filled up to within 
eighteen inches of the top; the whole was gently stamped down as 
the soil was put in, so that it could settle but very little afterwards, 
and when the bed was ready for the plants, that is, within eighteen 
inches of the top, it was stamped down quite close. There were two 
reasons for this last pressing of the soil: the first reason, that it should 
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not settle, as I have just said; and the second, that the water should 
not pass through it readily when the plants were watered. This would 
have been a very injudicious proceeding on some soils, although in our 
case it was necessary. The soil here is so light, that a fresh bed of it, 
like the one for this box-hedge, would let the water pass right through 
it to the bottom, without doing any good for the plants, unless it was 
thus compressed; whereas some retentive soils, if this process were 
applied to them, would not drain at all, which would be as injurious 
the other way. Now, here is one of those sources of disappointment 
and vexation inseparable from the system of learning how to do parti- 
cular things from books. We read of so and so having been performed 
with great success, and we think that by following the writer step by 
step we must also succeed in similar attempts. Here, then, is where 
the “* practical” man has the advantage of the book man; the book 
may put us on the right scent, but unless we have as much practical 
knowledge as will show us how far we may be justified in carrying out 
a set of rules under different circumstances, we may make a mess of it 
after all our reading. Hence the reason why I would not recommend 
others, under different circumstances, to follow me implicity in the 
planting of large evergreens, even at any season. 

To make this experiment more complete, I made it a point that none 
of the men engaged in the gardens should have a finger in it. I took 
half a dozen strong men who worked on the farm, with spades, pick- 
axes, and three-tined strong forks, and set them to work on Monday, 
the 3rd of June, and in ten days the hedge was planted, which then 
looked as if it had been growing there these twenty years. ‘The first 
five weeks passed with only one slight shower, and the sun poured his 
unbroken rays on the hedge all the time; in short everything tended 
to test the experiment of planting large bushes or trees at mid- 
summer, on light soils; and no experiment could be more complete— 
not a single leaf drooped, and even the young growth went on without 
let or hindrance, just as if the plants had not been interfered with at 
all. If the same men had continued to plant large trees or bushes 
from that day to this, I can see no reason why a single leaf on all the 
plants removed should take any hurt ; and if that be so, it is surely a 
safe time now to remove evergreens,—not only so, but every week 
that passes from this day will add to the disadvantages under which 
removed trees must more or less be liable. The Horticultural Society 
of London had set a very good example, by the removal of the holly 
hedge in their garden early in the autumn of last year ; not but that 
gardeners were well aware of the fact, that such things could be done, but 
in a public place like their garden, and under the auspices ef a public 
body, the thing was more likely to take the attention of the gardening 
world. The true time, however, to begin to transplant large ever- 
greens, as I said before, is as early in July as their growth is finished 
for that season ; and the credit of the discovery is undoubtedly due to 
Mr. Barron, at Elvaston Castle; and all that I, or, indeed, any other 
gardener has done in this line, is no more than picking up the crambs 
from under his table. 

There was nothing particular in the modus operandi of our pro- 
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ceedings in this instance ; nevertheless, as amateurs like to read about 
the way such things are actually performed in practice, I shall in my 
next letter give a detailed account of how every item of the work was 
carried on, and what is of more import, shall explain the reasons for 
every particular movement from first to last. Meantime, I would urge 
the great importance of the early removal of large evergreens, and now 
that no time be lost in preparing for immediate operation.—_D. Beaton. 
Lhe Cottage Gardener. 

Cuass SHowine as A Test For SEEDLINGS.—During the past 
season this mode of exhibiting many of the so-called florist flowers has 
been pursued, particularly with Dahlias, Carnations, Auriculas, &c., 
and it is an excellent test when the showing and judging is honest, and 
the test is properly applied, but it will mislead worse than anything if 
there be unfair play—that is, if the thing be not honourably conducted. 
For instance, if a judge act wrong, either from ignorance or design, 
and place a new and bad thing before an old and a good one, the 
public will be deceived into a belief that the new flower is an improve- 
ment on the old one, and it will lead to the disappointment which all 
have had to deplore more or less; therefore, the necessity of good 
judges is as great as if there were stands in competition, and these 
judges should be the same for given periods when once elected, because 
they are at once made responsible for their acts, and this responsibility, 
presuming them to be able, insures a careful and proper award. But 
class showing may not be a safe test in all cases, even if the judge be 
able and honest, for a seedling may beat a named flower, because the 
named favourite is badly shown, and not because the seedling is really 
better; hence the danger of trusting implicitly and entirely to the 
result of a class show, It is only safe when there is a series of shows, 
and all more or less corresponding, that they may be taken to indicate 
the true value of a flower. But class showing is useful in other res- 
pects ; it enables small growers to compete with success, and therefore 
ought to insure better flowers. Whenever a fine specimen is produced, 
the owner is encouraged to show it, because it is almost sure of a prize, 
and when the flowers are placed in classes, the young florist obtains a 
very useful lesson by noting what puts one flower before another ; 
whereas, in stands of flowers, his attention is divided between twelve, 
or perhaps twenty-four blooms, and the reasons are not so easily seen 
by the inexperienced who wish to learn. Upon the whole, then, class 
showing must be deemed the most useful in promoting the advance- 
ment of the science. When the best scarlet, the best lilac, the best 
anything, is entitled to a prize, we have only to look at and compare a 
single bloom; and there is much less difficulty to judge the points on 
a single flower than the points in a dozen. However, there is a general 
desire to show stands of flowers as well as single blooms, and in this 
case the best plan is to allow the losing stands to be broken up, and 
the best blooms from each to be shown in classes. It, in the first place, 
gets rid of the bad stands, and in the next place retains in the classes 
all the good flowers; but it is the class showing alone which gives us a 
notion of which are the best flowers, for ten or eleven good flowers 
may always take through one or two inferior; so that the fact of a 
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flower being in a winning stand says but little for it, while its beating 
in a class is, if the award be honest, strong presumption of its supe- 
riority. 

Si YeEttow Picorrrs.— Georgy is a seedling raised in Guern- 
sey. Yellow ground, edged with purple. It crowns remarkably well, 
but is slightly serrated, though when well grown this is scarcely 
perceptible. 

La Grandeur.—Buffish yellow, heavily edged with dark crimson. 
A very attractive and bold variety. 

Le Marquis.—Bright canary, edged with light red. A very lively 
and pretty sort; good form. 

LI? Hussard.—T he best form and petal we have seen amongst yellow 
picotees ; crowns well; light yellow, edged with pale rose. It is 
deficient in size, but, from its other qualities, would be good to seed 
from. 

Malay Chief (May).—A bold variety, with good petal; yellow, 
heavily marked with bright red. 

Lord Gough.—A Guernsey seedling; pod good, and the ground 
colour bright yellow, heavily margined with purple; distinct and 

ood. 
: Bartlett’s William IV.—The ground colour nearly orange, rather 
heavily marked with a rich purple. Though not very well grown, this 
is evidently a superior variety. 

Le Cuirassier.—Very good form ; stout petal ; pale yellow, heavily 
edged with red. 

La Villageoise—Sulphur, laced with marone; rather tall in its 
growth ; a distinct variety. 

Kossuth.—The yellow pale, heavily edged with rose and slate 
colour; a very remarkable and distinct variety. 

Samiel.— This is also different to anything we have previously seen. 
Ground colour canary, bleaching a good deal as the flower ages. The 
marking is distinct stripes of rosy purple.—Midland Florist. 

Destruction or THE Turip.—This insect having caused great 
trouble and some loss, I can understand the anxiety many of your readers 
evince as to the best means of destroying it, and therefore I send you our 
experience on the subject. As it made its appearance on a large 
collection of Indian Azaleas, which it almost destroyed, we tried 
repeated smoking with tobacco without any success; but we afterwards 
found that dipping them over head in very strong tobacco-water, and 
then placing them in the sun, repeating the operation after a few days, 
killed every insect ; but this can only be done when the plants are 
small. Having mentioned the subject to Mr. Henderson, of Brechin, 
and told him that I had seen a large and very valuable collection of 
Dahlias destroyed, he said that he could give me a receipt which 
would kill this or almost any other insect that attacked plants. It was 
as follows: to 13 gallon of soft water, add 3 lb. of black soft soap and 
} pint of turpentine; this he assured me was the remedy he employed, 
and that it was in no respect injurious to any plant to which he had 


applied it—J. &, Pearson, Chilwell Nurseries (Gardeners’ Chronicle). 
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; LANTING and transplanting trees and shrubs; 2 

forming and altering walks, laying down turf, and 7 

all kinds of alterations and improvements, where such is desirable, will 
now engross considerable attention. Proceed with all despatch to 
plant shrubs, herbaceous plants, &c, to enable each to become esta- 
blished or settled before another spring. Amongst other out-door 
occupations this month, are partially or otherwise pruning a variety of 
things, supporting and protecting them at the same time, as may be 
deemed necessary. In the protection of tender things, the principles 
demanding attention are few and simple, and within the reach of every 
one, at least as far as such can be carried without the aid of houses and 
artificial heat. A: comparative decree of dryness is the first great 
essential, whether in the atmosphere - or the soil. Ina frame or pit, this 
amount of dryness cannot be guaranteed without motion in the air; 
and this, of course, in the abserice of fire-heat must be accomplished by 

a very free ventilation at every fitting opportunity, remembering that a 
small amount of frost is, in general, less prejudicial than an aceumu- 
lation of damp, which will rapidly tend to a kind of mortification in the 
system of the plant. The same atmospheric conditions are to be 
obtained out of doors, as far as attention can secure them; thus, half- 
hardy plants against trellises or detached, if covered with a mat and 
stuffed. closely with hay inside, will be in danger of perishing of what 
we may for the present term suffocation ; the same specimen will always 
run through a long winter better with the mat alone, more especially if 
the collar is well protected by some dry and porous material, and, 
above all, the root well top-dressed with sawdust or ashes, or perhaps 
the two blended. As to comparative dryness of the soil, that must be 
accomplished principally by the most perfect drainage; this is indeed 
the great desideratum with plants of tender habits; indeed, without it, 
other appliances are seldom satisfactory. Mounds of new ‘sawdust; or 
dry leaves, raised around the stem, with a considerable body over the 
soil as far as the root ranges, will be found of immense benefit, as 
retaining the ground-heat, which we believe ascends in a progressive 
way up the stem, to alleviate the effects of very severe weather. 
Standard and dwarf Roses of tender character will soon need pro- 
tection. Finish directly the planting of all bulbs and Ranunculus, 
&e., that are intended to be put in before winter; a little sand round 
each will assist in preserving them from wet. Also plant out in a 
sheltered situation Brompton or Queen Stocks, so they may be pro- 
tected in winter, and reserved for planting out in spring. Plants may 
be bought very cheap if a stock has not been provided. ‘Tubers of 
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Salvia patens, &c., should’be kept dry. Plants of spring flowers, as 
Hepaticas, Primroses, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Wallflowers, &c., 
should now be planted near the dwelling-house. 

Fuorists’ Frowrers.—Auwriculas and Polyanthuses still require 
well looking after. The top soil must be frequently moved, and if 
there be any appearance of bad drainage, the soil must be carefully 
turned out, and more broken pot added. A free circulation of air 
amongst the pots be given by raising the frame a few inches from the 
ground. ulips should be planted as the first opportunities offer. 
The readiest and most regular way is to plant them on the surface of 
the bed unfilled to within four inches of the destined surface. Seven 
strings are then stretched lengthways at equal distances, and secured 
by nails at each end of the bed; when the bulbs are planted a short 
line crosses these, and a bulb is placed at each section; the small line 
is then removed the requisite distance, and another row put in. When 
the bed is planted, the strings are removed, and four inches of soil 
placed over the roots very carefully, so that none are displaced. 
HMyacinths should, if not already done, be potted or glassed immediately. 
For blooming in glasses, use rain or river-water, adding to each pint a 
tea-spoonful of Cole’s chemical preparation in powder, which will be 
found greatly to inerease their luxuriance ; fill up the glasses with this 
liquid until it will just touch the bottom of the bulb; place them in 
total darkness, and change the solution about once a fortnight; in 
doing this, hold the bulb in its place, and pour out the contents, filling 
up again as before. In a few weeks, the roots having advanced con- 
siderably, they may be removed to a window or other light situation. 
Pansies’ straggling shoots may now be cut closely, leaving a joint 
above the ground, and hoops should be placed over the choicest beds, 
that protection may be given in the event of sudden frost. Carnations 
will require all the air and exposure possible in damp weather, avoiding 
continuous wet; should any plants appear mildewed, sprinkle a little 
sulphur over. Pinks—the beds must be kept free from weeds, and the 
surface clean, occasionally stirring between the rows of plants. 
Dahlias should be taken up, advantage being taken of fine days; 
secure the labels {firmly. Chrysanthemums should be placed where 
they, can be freely ventilated, as they ought not to be kept close or 
warm, or they would soon become drawn and be attacked by insects. 


f IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD FRAME, «ec. 

The proverbial dulness and dampness of the external atmosphere 
generally prevailing during this month is sufficient to induce more than 
the ordinary amount of care and attention. Plants of a succulent 
nature are liable to suffer as much from damp as from frost. Venti- 
lation on all favourable opportunities is therefore highly necessary, 
closing the sashes early in the afternoon when a clear sky indicates 
frost ; this precaution will often prevent the necessity of making fires 
in these houses. Give water sparingly, especially to plants which are 
impatient of wet, such as Calceolarias. Pelargoniums, and what are 
ealled Scarlet Geraniums, such as have been in beds and newly potted, 
should be kept nearly dry till they strike root afresh. For want of 
this care yast numbers are destroyed. 
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IN THE FORCING PIT OR STOVE. ™ 

All hardy and half-hardy plants brought in for forcing should have 
a temperature at first of from 50° to 60°, to be increased up to 75° when 
more advanved ; but as many plants will not bear such heat, and others 
will not do much good without a high temperature, there should be two 
distinct pits, or divisions at least, for this purpose. The double Roman 
Narcissus is the first of the forced bulbs, and where they have been 
potted early in August they will now stand 60? of heat, and will be in 
flower by the end of this month. Cyclamens that have made good 
roots will stand forcing for a short time, and will soon throw up their 
blooms ; but, like bulbs of all sorts, they are injured by forcing before 
their roots are made. 

Introduce Roses, Lilacs, Violets, Lilies of the Valley, and other 
plants, to bring them early into bloom. Chinese Primroses sown last 
spring should be encouraged, that they may blossom about Christmas. 
These are extremely subject to suffer from damp ; they ought, conse- 
quently, to occupy a dry and airy situation during winter. 


ON AMARYLLIIS, &c. 


Mr. H. Groom, florist, Clapham Rise, near London, has a large 
stock of this beautiful family, not only of the known sorts, but also a 
large number of recently-imported bulbs from Rio Janeiro, which, no 
doubt, contains many new and fine kinds. They are without names, 
and are consequently a speculative lot; but, as he offers them very 
cheap, there cannot be any risk in the purchase. From the few 
splendid flowers we saw, we believe they will prove much above the 
value he sets on them. They are very fine bulbs, and, with ordinary 
care, will flower well next spring. He has also a large stock of seed- 
lings, from which he expects some novelties in the way of hybrids. 
For any person with room and convenience these would be worth pur- 
chasing, if he is disposed to part with them before they flower. He 
has also an immense stock of all the varieties of Lilium lancifolium, 
and a beautiful race of seedlings from all the varieties, many of them 
with larger and darker flowers than L. Jancifolium rubrum, and others, 
again, nearly white, with the beautiful carmine spot. When we visited 
his establishment, he was preparing, with much care, his vast bed for 
his unrivalled collection of Tulips. Of these, as well as Ranunculuses, 
Anemonies, &c., he abounds. From present arrangements, we perceive 
he is extensively preparing for an All Nations’ Exhibitionin 1851. 


FUCHSIA SPECTABILIS AND OTHER SORTS. 


BY D. KIDD, GARDENER, GARNSTONE PARK, HEREFORD, 


Few, if any, have succeeded satisfactorily with respect to the manage- 
ment of this fine Fuchsia. Some of our best plant-men complain that 
they cannot grow it. Messrs. Veitch have never brought it to any- 
thing like perfection. Many might therefore be led to believe that it 
is uncultivable; but I have found the reverse to be the fact. My 
plant measures six feet six inches in height, nine feet three inches in cir- 
cumference, and has been in flower, more or less, since the middle of June. 
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EDWARDS’S MRS. HANSARD DAHLIA. 


N our October Number we gave a descriptive list of all the best new 
Seedling Dahlias which had come under our notice at the London 
and other exhibitions during the past season. Amongst them we gave 
prominence to the variety we here figure as standing, in our opinion, 
pre-eminently above all the others, and at the various exhibitions it 
attracted the admiration of all who saw the lovely flowers. 

It was raised by John Edwards, Esq., of Wace Cottage, Holloway, 
from whom it has been obtained by the Metropolitan Union, who pur- 
pose sending it out the next season. It ought to form one of every 
collection, and of every stand of Fancy Dahlias the next year. 

Mr. Edwards having raised the variety, we solicited the favour of 
his giving any particulars relative to its origin, properties, &c., and the 
following remarks have been obligingly sent us :— 

‘There can be little doubt that the past season was one of the longest 
and most successful in the memory of the ‘ oldest inhabitant,’ com- 
mencing as it did in earnest about the middle of August, nor was the 
warfare closed until we were far advanced in October, a period of full 
two months. ‘The flowers have been of fair average quality, with per- 
haps a larger call on them for exhibitions than previously customary. 
It must be fairly admitted that the greatest unanimity and kindness 
amongst exhibitors has been manifest, nor has there been the least 
monopoly; the forward to-day have met with defeat on the morrow, 
but bearing the same with true florist’s philosophy. 

** While the number of amateur exhibitors has been largely on the 
increase, I am at a loss to account for the apparent falling-off amongst 
the dealers. That as many amateurs follow Dahlia growing as ever 
was very evident at the last South London Show, at which splendid 
meeting my only regret was that of the Danita Prize IMPROVEMENT 
Fonp being neglected ; at least one-half /ess prizes were awarded than 
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might otherwise have been the case, and with justice too, for such a 
monstre meeting was indeed a glorious sight. I hope that for 1851 a 
general and ample fund may be formed, and that once again we may at 
Jeast rally round our well-tried Royal South London Floricultural 
Society. 

‘¢ Of novelties there have been quite an average number shown, and 
in sufficient profusion for persons desirous of purchasing for next sea- 
son’s growth being enabled to form an opinion of the merits of the 
flowers then exhibited. For myself, I add, ‘give me the opinion of 
some successful growers and showers of whose integrity, judgment, and 
taste we have had ample evidence by the style of their productions ;’ 
this, I say, is the only PRIVATE OPINION worth recording. 

‘*T shall be but little surprised if, after such a protracted season, in 
1852 a larger number of seedlings will be exhibited than usual; from 
all accounts the stock of seed likely to be harvested will be immense. 
At this writing (October 25th) my plants are in as vigorous a state of 
bloom and growth as at any time during the season, and with fine noble 
seed-pods ‘ thick as blackberries.’ 

“‘ Being favoured with an intimation that my Seedling Faney Dahlia 
‘Mrs. Hansard’ was to form the illustration for the December CaBrineET, 
the following remarks on its ‘birth, parentage, and education,’ may 
not prove unacceptable. In 1848 I saved one pod of seed from Yellow 
Standard (Keynes); the produce in 1849 was eleven plants, and if 
variety really be charming I succeeded most certainly. The eleven 
plants all bloomed the same season : one was a semi-double white self; 
a second was a fancy pale yellow tipped white, with petals too long; a 
third was a purple flower, in every way similar to Samuel Girling 
(Girling’s), which chanced to be growing very near, and proved so by 
comparison, and shared the same end, viz., was destroyed. ‘There were 
also two yellow selfs, but of less merit than their parent ; then a yellow 
with mottled red edges; and, with the variety now figured, completed 
the batch, and the latter was the only one saved. It is the property of 
the Metropolitan Union, and christened ‘ Mrs. Hansard’ in compliment 
to the head of that firm. That its constancy has been tolerably well 
tested the following will demonstrate—two hundred blooms have been 
shown here, there, and everywhere; and moreover, on several occa- 
sions, from the seven plants I grew at Holloway, from twenty to thirty 
superb blooms might have been cut at the same time. It is of robust 
habit, and will bear ‘ well growing’ admirably ; the large blooms being 
quite free from coarseness, and the smaller fit for the choicest six. 
Perhaps one bloom produced at the Highgate Show was par excellence 
the bloom of the year, and I must confess to have felt a little proud to 
hear it pronounced the best bloom of the exhibition. I never saw a 
petal that was not fairly and distinctly tipped. The yellow is rich, 
bright, and dense, and the white pure, with but a trifle of protection.” 

First-class certificates were awarded at—C/remorne Gardens, Stoke 
Newington, Halstead, South London, Leamington, Shacklewell, Nor- 
wich, and Highgate, Grecian Saloon, and Slough. 

Also Extra Prizes at Cremorne, Leamington, South London, 
Shacklewell, Norwich, and Highgate. 
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RHODODENDRON JASMINIFLORUM—TueE JessamMtine- 
FLOWERED. 


This singular, neat, and very handsome-flowering Rhododendron, was 
discovered upon Mount Ophir, in Malacca, at an elevation of five thou- 
sand feet, by Mr. Thomas Lobb, collector to Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, 
in whose establishment it bloomed the past summer. A plant was ex- 
hibited in bloom at the Chiswick Gardens last May, and was universally 
admired. It is a neat shrub, the plant shown being near two feet high, 
the heads of the flowers terminal. Each having numerous blossoms. 
It flowers very freely. Like all the tribe, it deserves to be grown 
wherever practicable. 

Hitherto, we are told, it has been grown in the greenhouse, but we 
think, from its apparent habit, that it will grow in the open air in warm 
situations. It continues to bloom much later than our usual Rhodo- 
dendron season, Messrs. Veitch having plants in bloom in October. 

By cross impregnation of this species with others of our finest kinds, 
no doubt we shall soon have a singularly distinct section of beautiful, 
hardy Rhododendrons, which will form a valuable acquisition to our 
gardens. 

We visited the exhibition of American plants in the garden of the 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, held the past season, and the 
following superb kinds of Rhododendrons were selected as best. All 
are well deserving a place in every shrubbery. They were in the col- 
lections of the respective nurserymen whose names are given :— 


Mr. Joun WatTERER, of Bagshot. 


R. Bamatien, very large, the flowers being four inches across, dis- 
tinct. 

R. Delicatissimum, white, tipped with lilac, first-rate. 

R. Everestianum, delicate pink, or French white; the flowers fringed. 
and very abundant. 

R. Gloriosum, pale lilac, very large. 

RR. Hyacinthifiorum, rosy-lilac, or purple, double, and very distinct. 

R. Leopardit, very distinct and late, large and good, purple, with 
brown spots. 

RR. Lyonense, pink, very pretty. 

. Macranthum, bright rose, shaded to the edge. 

R. Maculosum, white, tipped with pale lilac, greenish blotch. 

k. Nivaticum, the best of the whites as to colour, but deficient in 
form, free. 

&. Princeps, pinkish-lilac. 

Et. Roseum elegans, very profuse. 

R. Vestitum coccineum, rosy-scarlet, nicely marked. 


Mr. Hosea WaTERER, Knap-hill. 


R. Atrosanguineum, crimson, fine form, late, and very good. 
R. Augustus, purple, distinctly marked with green, fine form, and 
truss. 
R. Ceelestinum, a blueish-lilac self-coloured variety, of good form, 
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R. Constantine, purple, distinctly marked. 

R. Fastuosum flore pleno, pale lilac. 

R. Guido, transparent rose, fine form. 

KR. Jackmanii, rosy-puce, very dark spots. 

RR. Murillo, yery dark purple, fine form. 

R. Poussin, dark reddish-purple. 

R. Purpureum grandiflorum, very distinct. 

R. Rembrandt, deep transparent rose, shaded to the edge, very 
superior. 

R. Vandyke, a lively self-coloured rose. 


Messrs. SranpisuH and Nosxe, Bagshot. 


- Album elegans, white, with green spots, good form. 
. Blandyanum, deep rose, nearly scarlet, tolerable form. 
. Candidum, fine white, faintly tipped with lilac. 
Catawbiense flore pleno, a double light purple variety. 
Elegans, rose colour, distinct, and very dwarf. 
Frectum, deep rose, good. 
. Maid of Athens, delicate pink, nice form. 
Miss Agnes Loudon, rose, tipped with salmon, tolerable form. 
Mrs. Loudon, pinkish salmon, nicely spotted, deficient in form, 
but conspicuous, 
R. Pictum, white, with a dark spot, pretty. 
R. Pulchellum, dark purple, tipped. 
R. Sabrina, pale pink, delicately marked on the throat. 
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Mr. Baxer, Bagshot. 


&. Delicatum, fine white, with deep spots, very free. 

R. Grandiflorum maculatum, rose pink, fine spots, large. 
R&R. Ignescens, deep rose pink, nearly scarlet. 

R. Mammoth, rosy-lilac, good form. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


ACANTHOLIMON GLUMACEUM (Syn., Statice Ararati)—A dwarf 
perennial herbaceous plant, a native of Armenia. It has been in the 
gardens about London the last five years, and classed with the Alpines ; 
perfectly hardy. The foliage is somewhat like the common Thrift. 
The flowers are produced in spikes of about two inches long, each 
blossom nearly half an inch across, a rich rose colour. It is a very 
pretty ornamental plant when grown in masses, or in edging for a 
border: also on a rockwork. (Figured in Mag. of Botany.) 


ALLIUM ACUMINATUM.—This handsome-flowering Onion was sent 
from California by Mr. Hartweg to the Horticultural Society, and last 
spring it bloomed in the greenhouse in the Chiswick garden. The 
flower-stem rises about a foot high, and the flowers are produced in 
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loose umbels, having from ten to twenty blossoms in each. A single 
blossom is about three-quarters of an inch across, each petal being 
white and tipped with rosy-crimson. (Figured in Pazton’s Flower 
Garden.) 


ALMEIDEA RUBRA, ReED-FLOWERED.—A branching shrub from 
Brazil, belonging to the Pentandria class of flowers. It orowsa yard high. 
The leaves are about the size of those of a Peach- tree. The flowers 
are borne in terminal panicles. Each blossom, five-petalled, is about 
an inch across, of a rosy-red colour. <A pretty stove plant. It blooms 
in autumn, in the Royal Gardens of Kew. (Figured in Bot. Maq., 
4548.) 


AsTRAP@A viscosA.—A noble plant, or tree, which was received at 
the Kew Gardens in 1823 from Madagascar. It is now in the collec- 
tion in the great stove, and is twenty feet high. The flowers are pro- 
duced in snowball-like heads, white with a ‘Tich crimson eye. Each 
blossom is about an inch across, (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4344.) 


Beconia Incramtt.—A considerable number of Hybridized Seed- 
lings has been raised at the Royal Gardens, Frogmore, near Windsor. 
This beautiful delicate variety is a seedling from B. fuchsioides im- 
pregnated with B. nitida, The flowers are borne in large branching 
drooping panicles, of a delicate light rose colour. Each blossom an 
inch across. Mr. Ingram, jun., has raised several others, quite distinct 
in character, but equally handsome. The entire tribe of Begonias have 
delicately handsome flowers, charming for bouquets in winter and early 
spring. ‘There ought to be one in every stove or warm greenhouse. 
The present variety is figured in Mag. of Botany. 


Carnations.—Emperor (Scarlet Bizarre), raised by J. L. Puxley, 
Esq., Tenby, Wales. A large well-marked flower, of excellent colours. 
Jenny Lind (Puxley’s), Crimson Bizarre. A very true marked flower, 
of first-rate excellence, and medium size. Duke of Devonshire (Bar- 
ringer’s), Scarlet Flake. A very true marked flower, the scarlet rich, 
and the ground pure. Medium size. A fine variety. (Figured in 
Mag. of Botany.) 


CoLocHortus PALLIDUS.—A native of Mexico, cultivated in the 
Belgian nurseries. It is a dwarf, grassy-leaved plant. The flowers 
are borne in loose umbels, of a dull brown colour, with a dark spot at 
the base of each petal. Each flower is an inch and a half across. 


CorDYLINE SIEBOLDI!, VAR. MACULATA (Syn. Dracena Sieboldii) 
—Dr. Siebold introduced this handsome plant from Java to M. L. Van 
Houtte’s establishment, where it has recently bloomed. It is a shrubby 
plant, growing three or more feet high. ‘The leaves are thick, large, 
a deep green, prettily dappled with a lighter colour. The flowers are 
produced in a terminal panicle, of a yellowish-white. 


Cyanorus virrata (Syn., Tradescantis zebrina).—A herbaceous 
trailing plant. It flourishes.either in the stove, greenhouse, or by the 
side of a sitting-room window. It grows rapidly: the stems are purple ; 
the leaves at the under side are purple, and the upper side deep green 
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with two silver-coloured stripes lengthways on each. The flowers are 
purple, neat and pretty. The striped foliage, with its various colours, 
has a very pretty appearance. It is a nice plant for hanging down 
inside a window. 


Cyrrirepium Gurratum.—This pretty flowering species is figured 
in Van Houtte’s Flore. The flowers are of a yellowish-white ground, 
marked and blotched with crimson and red. Very beautiful. Culti- 
vated by M. L. Van Houtte. 


DeLrHrNnium MAGNIFICUM.—The flowers are double, very large, and 
of the richest azure blue. Ought to bein every flower-garden. WD. ja- 
ponicum.—The flowers are single, very large, with a white Bee centre. 
A robust grower, and very handsome; should be in every garden. 
D. grandiflora major.—The spike of double rich blue flowers will rise 
six feet high; a noble variety. D. pumila elegans.—-The flowers are 
double, deep purple, the spike only about a foot high. A very pretty 
variety. 

DENDROBIUM TRANSPARENS.—A native of Nepal. Recently Messrs. 
Veitch received it from their collector, who discovered it at Myrong 
(or Wood), on the Garrow Hills, at an elevation of 5300 feet. The 
flowers are very transparent, of a pale pink stained with crimson, Sepals 
are narrow ; petals broader ; labellum broadest. « Each blossom is about 
three inches across. A yery neat Orchideous plant. (Figured in Paw- 
ton’s lower G'arden.) 


Ecurres FranciscEA, vAR. SutpHureEts.—A native of Brazil. It 
is a stove creeping plant, but grows freely when trained to a wire trellis, 
or against a pillar, back wall, &c, The flowers are produced in a large 
racemous head. Each blossom is an inch and a half across, of a pale 
sulphur with a rose-coloured centre. (Figured in Bot. Mag. 4547.) 


FRANCISCEA EXIMIA.—A native of Brazil, growing in shady forests. 
It was obtained from thence by M. de Jonghe of Brussels, in 1847. 
It is a somewhat erect-erowing shrub, very much the habit of F. lati- 
folia. The flowers are produced in cymous heads, of two to four in 
each. A separate blossom is about three inches across, of a deep violet 
colour. It blooms very freely, a plant two and a-half feet high bearing 
two hundred flowers in a season. The Francisceas are fine plants for 
winter and early spring blooming. They flourish in a compost of equal 
parts of turfy loam, fibry peat, and leaf mould, with a free drainage. 
Some of them have flowers deliciously fragrant. They deserve to be 
grown wherever practicable. (Figured in Mag. of Botany.) 


FRANCISCEA LATIFOLIA.—This is an excellent plant for winter 
bloom, in fact it will bloom all the year. The shrub grows freely, 
beautiful green foliage, flowers two and a-half inches across ; when first 
open they are of pretty light blue, and change to white. The blossoms 
thus contrasted have a very pretty effect. It ought to be grown in 
every warm greenhouse, stove, or sitting room. 


FREZIERA THEOIDES. TEA-LEAVED.—A small tree, or shrub, a 
native of Jamaica. In the stoves of this country it grows about a yard 
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high. Mr. Wilson, Curator of the Botanic Garden, Jamaica, sent a 
plant to the Royal Gardens of Kew, where it has recently bloomed. 
The flowers are produced at the axils of the leaves, drooping. Each 
blossom is an inch and a-half across, of a creamy-white. It is a very 
neat plant, much like the well-known Ardisia crenulata. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag., 4546.) 

Guapiotus NaTALensis, VAR. Wit~MorEAnus.—A_ handsome 
hybrid raised by Mr. Cole, gardener to J. Willmore, Esq., of Oldford, 
near Birmingham. It was raised between G. gandavensis and G. flori- 
bundus. The flowers are of a creamy-white, the three upper divisions 
of each blossom is streaked with delicate rosy-purple. They are large, 
and borne in a long spike. Mr. Cole has been successful in raising 
some other beautiful distinct varieties ; two of them, very superb, are 
named Oldfordiensis, and Rosea-purpureus. 


Groxintas.—Five new handsome varieties are figured in Van 
Houtte’s Flore. 1. Dr. Lindley, white ground, tube tinged with rose 
and blue; very pretty. 2. Reine des Belges, white ground, with the 
tube tinged with rose; very neat. 8, Madame Aglae Adanson, a 
pretty pale-flesh or pink ground, with a dark crimson rim inside the 
throat. 4, M. G. Hodgeveen, ground colour blue with a white rim 
around the edge of the flower, and a white bar along the lower part of 
_ the tube; very distinct and pretty. 5. Princesse de Lamballe, a bril- 
liant red with a white bar along the lower part of the inside of the tube; 
very splendid. They are fine additions to this charming family. 


Hoya CAMPANULATA. BeELL-rFLOwERED.—A native of Java, where 
it grows in copses in the mountainous districts. It is a twining shrub, 
producing its flowers ina large capitate drooping umbel. Each blossom 
is about an inch across, fleshy, buff-coloured, slightly bell-shaped. It 
is a very interesting species, and contrasts very prettily with the several 
other species which we now possess. Messrs. Veitch imported it. 
(Figured in the Bot. Mag., 4545.) 


Lapaceria rosEA.—Recently we figured this beautiful flowering 
plant. It has bloomed in several collections in this country during the 
past season, and proves a highly interesting and valuable acquisition. 


Nymruaa micrantus.—The Earl of Derby obtained this very 
pretty Water Lily from the river Gambia. The flowers are white, 
not so large as our common Water Lily. It requires to be grown ina 
warm stove. 


PimeLea MAcROcEPHALA. LARGE-wEADED.—This noble species 
was imported from the Swan River colony by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, 
and Co., of Exeter. It is a neat growing shrub, from two to three feet 
high. The leaves are glabrous, and glaucus, large. The flowers are 
of a pale rose colour, in heads which are two inches and a-half across, 
The plant blooms very freely, and deserves to be in every greenhouse. 
Like all the Pimeleas, it flourishes in turfy peat soil mixed with a little 
good loam, well drained. (Figured in Bot. Mag. 4543.) 


Rocrera AMa@NaA (Syn., Rondeletia thyrsoidea).—A native of Gua- 
temala. Its general appearance is like a Laurustinus, the flowers, too, 
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in such-sized corymbous heads, but being bright rose-coloured, 
with a yellow throat. Each blossom is about halfan inch across. It 
requires to be grown in the stove, and deserves to be in every one. 
Mr. Van Houtte possesses this and three other new species, viz., R. 
elegans, Menechma, and Roezlii. Each is handsome, and all are valu- 
able acquisitions, their large heads of pretty red, rose, or pink flowers, 
contrasting handsomely with the Rondeletias we possess. 


Rosa PimprRENELLE MARBRE bD’EincHrin.—A_ handsome Rose, 
which is figured in M. Van Houtte’s Flore, which was raised by the 
late M. Louis Parmentier. It is of the same class as the Persian 
Yellow Harrisonii, &e. The flowers are semi-double, a pretty cream 
colour marbled with lively red. A very handsome variety. 


TACSONIA MANICATA.—This is a magnificent flowering climber, a 
native of Peru, where Mr. [artweg states it grows in hedges near the 
city of Loxa, There it forms a rambling climber; the leaves are grey, — 
three lobed. The plant was introduced into this country by the Horti- 
cultural Society. A plant of it grown in the conservatory of A. F. 
Slade, Esq., of Chiselhurst, in Kent, where it has bloomed beautifully. 
Mr. Ansell, the gardener, states, that if it has plenty of room it soon 
becomes Joaded with flowers. The blossoms are of the richest scarlet 
colour; each being nearly four inches across. It is one of the 
finest greenhouse creepers, unrivalled for a brilliant display when in 
profuse bloom. (Figured in Pazxton’s Flower Garden.) 


TACSONIA PINNATISTIPULA.—A dozen years ago we had the privi- 
lege of visiting the beautiful garden of Mrs. Marryatt, of Wimbledon, - 
near London, and in the large, high conservatory, a plant of this Tac- 
sonia, was flourishing in an extraordinary manner. It was trained near 
to the glass roof, and so as to extend entirely over the whole house. 
The younger branches and shoots were allowed to hang down, and they 
bore a profusion of lovely rose-coloured Passion-like flowers. ‘There 
are persons who have stated they have found difficulties in cultivating 
it successfully. Allow it, as at the above-named place, to have plenty 
of root room, and space to spread its head in, and it will flourish and 
bloom to admiration. It is well deserving cultivation. Equally, or 
more so, is ‘I’. princeps, and T. grandis, very showy, and less vigorous 
in growth. Mr. Benton has found out that the T. pinnatistipula being 
erafted upon a P. mollissima, it induces it to bloom freely. The plant 
at. Wimbledon was allowed to grow at its natural length, appeared not 
to be pruned at all, but had a summer disbudding of its young shoots. 
This we think is peculiar in its success. 


THE GLADIOLUS. 


Tw our Notes on New or Rare Plants we have remarked upon some 
beautiful hybrids raised by Mr. Cole, at Oldford, near Birmingham. 
He has given in the Magazine of Botany lengthened particulars on hy- 
bridizing and the culture of the Gladioli. The following is an extract, 
which we insert, hoping it will tend to promote the culture of these 
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handsome plants, and encourage attempts in raising still more improved 
varieties. 

“ What a magnificent appearance is presented by a group of Gla- 
diolus gandavensis, occupying the back ground of an American bed, a 
clump on the lawn, or a place in the shrubbery border, during the 
months of September and October—a season when flowers are much 
wanted. Gladiolus oppositiflorus is also equally beautiful in its way, 
producing a spike of white blossoms eighteen inches long, and also 
blooming in autumn, when such an object has a very commanding 
appearance. ‘The Gladioli have an extra claim on our attention, from 
heing perfectly hardy ; I allude now to the natalensis section, com- 
prising the two above named, and a few other varieties equally beautiful, 
such as vernalis, spicatus, polystachius, pyramidalis, and ramosus, the 
last-named being very desirable from its dwarf habit. ‘The new varie- 
ties above alluded to are hybrids of the same class, raised here, and 
are crosses between G. gandavensis and floribundus, seeds having been 
saved from each, and mutually crossed. It may be well to remark the 
advantage which would result, if all who interest themselves in hybrid- 
izing, particularly when they are working on the first or second crosses 
—which, generally speaking, produce seedlings with but little variation 
in colour or markings, the difference being generally in the size of 
bloom and intensity of coloar—would note the same, and report thereon ; 
for such information laid before the public would greatly advance the 
objects of the hybridist, much time being frequently Jost in travelling 
over ground already explored. 

‘* These few remarks on what is particularly wanted in this interesting 
tribe, recall to mind an opinion of the late lamented Dean of Man- 
chester, who held that the cardinalis section would not cross with the 
natalensis section ; hence his idea of subdividing them. I freely grant 
the difficulty, but am far from thinking it impossible to effect such a 
cross ; which, if it could be obtained, would be productive of all that 
could be desired, by giving usa class of intermediate flowers that would 
bloom later than the cardinalis family, and earlier than the gandavensis 
varieties. Another grand object would also be achieved, by imparting 
a hardier constitution to the cardinalis section, by this means destroying 
the tendency to early growth, which is a point of great importance ; 
the fact of their moving for growth so early as November rendering 
them particularly liable to suffer injury if they are planted out at that 
season ; and hence the absolute necessity, if this tendency is to be over- 
ruled, of obtaining crosses with some of the hardy kinds. The intro- 
duction of the colour and markings of the cardinalis varieties would 
also be a grand point; imagine the colour and marking of Gladiolus 
Prinee Albert, or formosissimus, ina raceme of erect flowers, like those 
of gandavensis or floribundus! What could bea more splendid object ! 

“T admit there are many obstacles to prevent the accomplishment 
of this much-to-be-desired feature, still I think it is to be done, and 
would suggest that the difference of constitution should be taken into 
consideration. The fact of their coming from opposite parts of the 
Cape ; and, again, elevation may have something to do with their free- 
dom of seeding. Their general character is decidedly favourable, there 
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being no distinctive difference between them to constitute what is gene- 
rally accepted asan obstacle to the production of crosses ; consequently 
it must be attributable to some peculiarity we are not acquainted with. 
Therefore I argue the necessity of looking to the habitat and locality 
of each plant and the probable influence it would have onthem. Lastly, 
I would suggest the experiment—which, by the by, would be rather 
tedious—of taking, say three varieties of each kind—the more distinct 
the varieties, and the nearer the alliance, the better—and seeding them 
together, crossing the offspring of the six varieties with each other. 
Thus a series of years would be occupied before the feature would be 
obtained, but I think that the most feasible way of setting about to 
obtain it; and I believe it would be brought about by gradually im- 
parting the constitution of the opposite parent to each other’s off- 
spring. 

‘<The cultivation of this tribe is very simple. They require a good 
friable loam, with an admixture of leaf mould, placing a layer of cow 
manure at the bottom of the bed. The natalensis varieties should be 
planted in March, about four inches deep, and nine inches apart in and 
between the rows. The early flowering kinds are best protected in pots 
in a cold frame during the winter months, and planted out in the spring ; 
for their growing so early as November renders them liable to suffer 
injury from the severity of the winter if they are planted out at that 
season; hence it is advisable to pot them in the autumn, and store them 
in a cold frame, merely protecting them from frost. 

**T would strongly recommend grouping these plants, and in doing 
this, would recommend the late flowering kinds to be planted in the 
following way :—Gandavensis splendens in the centre; a row of flori- 
bundus around it; followed by the orange variety of gandavensis poly- 
stachius, and Colvillii superba; filling up the margin, two or three 
rows deep, with ramosus, this being the most dwarf variety of this di- 
vision of the family. ‘This arrangement would be productive of contrast 
of colour, and they would be graduated in height. The early flowering 
kinds would have a beautiful effect planted in the following way :— 
Insignis central; La Princess around it; followed by formosissimus, 
princeps, and Rex rubrorum ; completing the bed, two or three rows 
deep, with Virgin Queen. ‘The bloom of Gladioli here this season has 
been truly grand; and I am sure that if they were to be planted in 
masses, instead of being isolated, as is too frequently the case, they 
would be much more highly esteemed. The fact of their being expen- 
sive may prevent many persons from growing them ; but this, I doubt 
not, will be soon overruled when they are brought into general favour. 

** In raising seedlings in an ordinary way, I should recommend sowing 
the seed early in the spring, ina cold frame, say about March, pro- 
tecting the frame from frost and keeping it shut up for a fortnight or 
three weeks; in the meantime withhold water, there being sufficient 
humidity in the soil at that season to advance the early stages of the 
development of the seed ; this caution is of importance at this critical 
period, after which, however, water may be given as circumstances may 
require. ‘The frame must be kept close, giving air by degrees as the 
season advances, and stimulating them with heat as much as _ possible, 
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consistent with the natural habits of the plant, in order to make the 
bulbs as large as possible the first season ; this will be the means of in- 
ducing them to bloom in two years from the seed, which is a deside- 
ratum. If they are planted the second season in a frame, and slightly 
excited in the spring, the frame being afterwards taken away, and the 
little wants of the plants—as water, &c.—attended to, many of them 
will uufold their beauties in the course of the autumn.” 

One of the most interesting enjoyments in floriculture is experienced 
in raising improved varieties of flowers. No doubt Mr. Cole feels 
amply rewarded for the attention he gave to it. During last summer 
Mr. Plant, of Cheadle, brought us about a dozen large spikes of the 
most beautiful Gladioli we ever saw. They were hybrids he had raised, 
and although he has been experimenting with this class of flowers for 
many years, he feels ample satisfaction with his progeny. We trust 
many of our readers will still more eagerly pursue this delightful recrea- 
tion. 


ON INCREASING THE CAMELLIA. 
BY MR. WILLIAM HAYNES, FLOWER GARDENER. 


Tuis is an universally admired tribe of plants, and I think either large 
or small ones ought to be in every greenhouse, conservatory, or sitting 
room. One great acquisition is, that having obtained a favourite it is 
readily increased, and may be managed by the amateur quite as readily 
as by the nurseryman. The methods are by inarching, grafting, or 
budding. As the precise mode of operation is not generally known, I 
give the particulars of the course I have adopted most successfully with 
each of the above methods. 

Stocks on which to graft, &e., are readily obtained by sowing seed 
of the single red, or by striking them by cuttings. As soon as the 
young wood is firm enough (not hard wooded), so as not to be likely 
to dainp off, cuttings may be put in, cutting off each close under a joint, 
and inserting them in a sandy yellow loam. Plunge the pot in nice 
bottom heat, in a close frame, or cover with a bell-glass, A large plant 
of the single red may be purchased for two shillings, from which cut- 
tings may be obtained ; or stocks ready for grafting, &c., upon, may 
be purchased at ninepence each. 

When the operation of either grafting or inarching is performed, the 
process of tongueing is best dispensed with, as it weakens the stock 
when tongued, and that mode of grafting termed side-grafting is pre- 
ferred. 

As to the proper season for grafting or inarching Camellias, the 
spring is the best, and just at that time when the plants have done 
flowering and are beginning to grow. This state of vegetation does 
not always take place at precisely the same time, as some cultivators 
force their Camellias into bloom very early ; such, therefore, should be 
operated upon not by the exact period of the year, but by the state of 
the plants. ‘Some will be fit for this process in January, February, 
March, and April: those, however, which are operated on in March 
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and April will have the better chance to succeed, although those which 
are operated on in February answer pretty well. 

Grarrinc.—Side-grafting (as before mentioned) resembles whip or 
tongue-grafting, but differs in being performed on the side of the stock 
without being headed down. Having fixed on those branches where 
shoots are wanted to furnish the head or any part of the plant, then 
slope off the bark and a little of the wood, and cut the lower ends of the 
scions to fit the part as near as possible; then pin them to the branch,‘and 
secure them with bass, and clay them over as any other sort of grafting. 

TNARCHING, OR GRrarrinGc By AprRoAcu.—Perform this any time 
from the beginning of February to the end of March; fix the pot con- 
taining the stock securely, then cut with a sharp knife a thin piece from 
the side, about two inches long; make a small notch downwards, at the 
top of this, and prepare the branch to be inarched after the same 
manner, but make the slit upwards. Fit the tongue of this branch into 
the notch of the stock, join the rind of one to that of the other, tie them 
well together with matting, rub on a little clay to keep out the air, 
and they will be united in a month or six weeks; when joined, loosen 
the bandages, but do not remove them until some time after the scions 
are separated from the parent plant. 

By Layers.—aA branch of one-year old wood may be laid in a pot, 
or otherwise, as most convenient, any time from the middle of August 
until the beginning of March. With a sharp knife make an incision 
half way through the wood, and half an inch long on the under side of 
the branch, just below a good bud; slightly twist the branch so as to 
lodge the tongue or cut-part on the soil, peg it down, and cover it with 
mould. 

Buppine.—This is performed any time from the beginning of Oc- 
tober to the end of November, the wood having just become perfected, 
and the season being cool. The manner of doing it is similar to what 
is done with the Rose. When the buds are inserted, the pots are plunged 
up to the rim in a bark bed of gentle heat. This induces the sap to 
rise, and the buds soon adhere to the stock. I have adopted this me- 
thod of treatment for several years, and seldom have a failure, so very 
certain is the operation to succeed. : 

Whilst treating upon propagation, it may not be amiss to add a 
remark or two upon my mode of culture, which has not been exceeded 
by any I have seen elsewhere, and I recommend the following attention 
be paid to each particular. 

Sorz.—The best soil for Camellias is one part heath mould, one part 
well-sifted leaf mould, and two parts brown loam from a pasture; if 
leaf mould cannot be had, use very rotten dung, and mix a small por- 
tion; break the loam and heath mould fine in preference to sifting it. 

Porrine.— Always make it a rule to pot each plant immediately 
after it has done flowering, and before it begins to grow. If the roots 
are not matted, merely turn out the plants and replace them in larger 
pots; but if matted, break the mass of roots carefully with the hand, 
and never follow the destructive practice of paring with a knife; lay 
plenty of potsherd at the bottom of the pots, and with a flat stick work 
the soil round the sides of the ball. 
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Heat.—Place the plants, when potted, ina heat not exceeding 75 
degrees by day and 60 by night, until they have formed their young 
shoots ; then immediately increase the temperature 10 degrees, to assist 
in perfecting their flower buds, which will occupy about a month; 
afterwards expose them gradually to the air, and lower the temperature, 
to prepare them for their summer treatment: 7. e., any time from the 
beginning to the end of June, place the plants out of doors, either under 
a north wall, or other shelter, where they will get no sun except in 
the morning and evening, and where they are well sheltered from the 
wind; the increase of heat mentioned above to be given whilst the 
shoots are young and tender ensures abundance of blossom buds. 

Warertnc.—When the plants are potted, and during the whole 
time they are subjected to a high temperature, syringe or sprinkle with 
a rose watering-pot, over the leaves every morning or evening in fine 
weather, and give a plentiful supply of water at the roots. 

SsHApinc.—F rom the middle of March to the end of September 
Camellias are unable to endure a full exposure to the mid-day rays of 
the sun, which invariably cause the leaves to blotch and become yellow ; 
always, therefore, throw a net or other slight shade over the glass in 
sunny weather, from 10 till 3 or 4 o’clock. 

Worms.— Whilst the plants are out of doors, worms will oceasion- 
ally effect an entrance into the pots, unless the pots are placed on a 


prepared floor, or piece of slate be put under each; to effectually pre- 


vent damage, water with clear lime-water at the roots. 

Hovusine.—In the first week in October take the plants into the 
greenhouse, or other cool place. As you wish them to come into 
flower, remove successively into temperature of 60 or 65 degrees. When 
the buds are near expanding, keep the heat regular, or the buds will 
fall without opening ; when expanded, remoye to any light, cool place, 
and the flowers will continue a long time. 


PROPAGATION OF THE DWARF CLASS OF 
RHODODENDRONS. 


BY A NORTH BRITON. 


No doubt many of the readers of this Magazine are aware of the great 
difficulty there generally exists of increasing this class of Rhododen- 
drons. I particularly refer to R. hirsutum, R. ferrugineum, R. dauri- 
cum, and many hybrids of similar habit. ‘The usual process by layers 
is very uncertain, and very slow in its process of rooting and growth. 
It occurred to me that a much quicker and far more successful mode of 
operation would be effected by striking cuttings. I tried it, and it 
more than realized my expectations, far surpassing in growth either 
plants raised from seed or layering. Whilst such will only grow per- 
haps an inch the first year, I have had numbers grow nine inches in the 
same time. ’ 

The following is the mode of practice invariably pursued; and the 
result has always been so satisfactory, that it was never found necessary 
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to change it. About the middle, or towards the latter end of July, 
the summer shoots of the plants above named begin to ripen; at this 
time the cuttings must be taken. If taken earlier, they almost always 
damp ; if delayed until the shoots become hard, the process of rooting 
is extremely slow, if roots are ever protruded. The terminal shoots of 
the branches are generally rejected, as being too long and unmanage- 
able; the side shoots of about two inches in length are preferred. The 
pots are prepared in the usual manner as for heath cuttings: that is, 
they are nearly half-filled with drainage of broken pots, over which is 
placed a small portion of the fibrous part of peat earth ; the remaining 
part of the pot is half-filled with finely sifted peat, mixed with about 
one-third of white sand ; and on the top, sand of finely pounded white 
freestone, firmly pressed down; the pot is then watered, the cuttings 
are prepared and inserted about an inch into the sand. The pot is 
watered a second time, to settle the sand about the cuttings. When 
the leaves are dry, they are covered with a bell-glass, and placed in a 
house with a temperature of from 60 to 70 degrees. The after-manage- 
ment of the cuttings is merely to keep them moist by watering round 
the outside of the bell-glass, or by introducing the spout of a very small 
watering-pan amongst the cuttings, so as not to wet their leaves, and 
to shade them from the direct rays of the sun. The shade ought to be 
placed over them about 9 in the morning, and removed by 4 in the 
afternoon. In cloudy days no shade is necessary. I never found it 
requisite, as in the case of more tender cuttings, to wipe the moisture 
from the inside of the bell-glass, although I believe it might be bene- 
ficial. 

The cuttings may be expected to strike in about three months or 
more, according to the state of the wood at the time when they were 
put in; but the swelling of the terminal and axillary buds is a sure 
index to the rooting of the plants. At this period they are removed 
from the heat, and placed on a shelf in the greenhouse ; and at the same 
time air is admitted, by placing a smali piece of broken pot under the 
edge of the bell-glass, afterwards removing it altogether. In the spring 
of the following year, when the plants show a disposition to grow, they 
are transplanted into separate pots, and kept in a cold frame, rather 
close than otherwise, during the summer. ‘Towards the close of the 
season, or in the spring of another year, they are planted in the open 
ground. 


RAISING TOLIPS. 


BY AN EXTENSIVE AMATEUR CULTIVATOR, 


Tr is with much pleasure I am able to state, that during the last two 
years there has been a considerable advance in cultivating this unri- 
valled race of floral beauties. In order to ascertain this fact, I resolved 
last spring to apply to the secretaries of all the principal societies in 
five counties only, which should have tulips shown at their exhibitions, 
to take a minute of the quantity of flowers which should be placed in 
competition upon the tables, Upon receiving the returns, I find that 
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of flowers possessing such merit there were 6774. This speaks volumes 
for the increasing taste in favour of this charming tribe of flowers: 
and such is the impetus given, that I anticipate a much greater advance 
the coming season. 

My feeble efforts shall be exerted to accomplish this object, in which 
I doubt not, from what I witnessed at the exhibitions I attended, I shall 
have the co-operation of my brother florists. Attention to one parti- 
cular should now be given, it being the planting season; that is, sell 
at low prices, and thus put possession within the power of the many. 

I have been much delighted in attempts to raise seedlings, and satis- 
factory success has followed; and desirous to encourage many others 
to similar pursuit, I have drawn up the following particulars of my 
practice. 

I live ina rather northern county, and found it difficult in some 
seasons to obtain RIPE SEED, an excess of moisture in the seed-vessel 
causing mildew and rotting the seeds. ‘To obviate this injury, I adopted 
the following method, and for seven years it has fully succeeded. 

As soon as the petals fell off I procured a piece of wood two inches 
broad and four inches long, and at one end I made a niche with a saw 
upwards of one inch deep, sufficient to hold firmly a square of glass six 
inches by four or five, and at the other end cut a hole about three- 
quarters of an inch square. I then put a carnation stick through the 
square hole, and stuck it down near the bulb, and let the square of glass 
be within two inches of the top of the pericarpium, which prevented 
the wet from lodging in it. This is easily done by having holes bored 
in the stick every two inches, through which a nail or piece of wire can 
be inserted to prevent the glass from touching the seed-vessel. I then 
got a piece of metallic wire and fastened the stem to the stick to pre- 
vent it from moving from the centre of the glass, and examined each 
from time to time. As the stem will generally grow two or more 
inches, when it is the case I raise the glass so as to be the prescribed 
height. By following out this plan I was enabled to ripen a consider- 
able number of pods from very valuable and first-rate varieties, without 
losing one. 

The best time for sowing seed is the first week in February, in pots, 
which I find much better than sowing it the first week in January, as 
stated by me in a former article. ‘The pots must be placed in a cold 
frame until the middle or latter end of April, and then plunged in soil 
and placed in a good situation in the open garden. By attending to 
this, the practitioner will find that his hopes will not be blighted, and 
in due time he may be able to enjoy the satisfaction of having seedling 
breeders. 


CULTURE OF RHODANTHE MANGLESII. 


BY A FLOWER GARDENER. 


I Ze¢ to call the attention of your readers to the beautiful Rhodanthe 
Manglesii, an annual which is generally classed among the tender ones, 
and on that account does not arrive at the perfection it otherwise would, 
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I have at present (Sept. 6th, 1850) a plant in bloom, on which tliete 
are upwards of seventy-six blossoms, which in the heat of the day all 
expand at once, and from its beautiful pink colour is very showy in the 
front part of the border. I raised some plants under glass, and kept 
them in the same place when in bloom. This year I raised them in 
the same manner, but turned them out into the open border in May, 
where I have found them quite as hardy as most other annuals. 

[Some time back we grew the Rhodanthe and Leptosiphon densiflorus 
in pots for spring ornament, which sueceeded admirably: we recom- 
mend the plan to our readers. The method practised was to sow the seed 
in autumn, and keep the plants in a dry cool frame or cool greenhouse 
through winter; and in April, May, June, and July they bloomed 
profusely in the greenhouse, and were highly ornamental. Since then 
the plan has been adopted in two of the London nurseries with very 
great success. This summer we saw numerous pots of plants, near two 
feet high, quite a mass of bloom. With our correspondent, we strongly 
recommend the culture of the Rhodanthe both in pots aud open borders. 
and equally so the Leptosiphon, which, when sown in autumn and 
bloomed in pots in the greenhouse or conservatory, or a room window, 
is so superior ‘in the size and beauty of their blossoms to what is usual 
in the open bed as scarcely to be known to be the same plant.—Con- 
DUCTOR. | 


ON THE CULTUKE OF SALPIGLOSSISES. 
BY MR. WILLIAM TAYLOR, OF ROSS, 


For the information of such of your readers as may be desirous of 
cultivating this singularly beautiful family of plants, I send you an 
account of a method I have practised with perfect success. 

Early in March I sow the seed, covering it about one-eighth of an 
inch, in wide-mouthed and hollow pots, well drained, in a compost of 
light yellow loam and heath mould in equal parts, adding about one- 
sixth of fine white sand, and place them on a shelf close to the glass 
in the stove (a cucumber bed might do, but on account of the damp 
there, I prefer the stove), watering with a fine syringe, so as to keep 
the soil just moist. As soon as they have four leaves each, I pot them 
into sixties, one in each, in the same compost, only adding a little fine 
vegetable mould, taking care to drain well with broken pots about the 
size of peas. I place them again on the shelf before mentioned, shading 
them until they can bear the light without flagging. 

As the plants advance in growth they are potted into larger pots four 
times. I flower them in pots about six inches wide, and eight deep. 
To cause them to flower strong, I remove them after the third potting 
into a cold frame, facing the south, and on all fine days expose them, 
by drawing off the lights, to the full air and sun. This makes them 
grow stiff and bushy. When the greenhouse plants are removed into 
their summer situation, I give the Salpiglossises their last potting, and 
take them into the greenhouse, giving every day plenty of air, and I 
find they flower much finer for the previous exposure. 
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Salpiglossises will grow and flower in the garden in a satisfactory 
manner, provided they are planted out from the pots about the Ist of © 
June, in rich dry soil, and a sheltered situation; but in my opinion, and 
my success bears me out, the situation to show them to the greatest 
advantage, is in the greenhouse amongst Cockscombs, Balsams, ‘Tri- 
verania covcinea, and some species of Gloxinia. ‘ihere they will flower 
admirably, and with proper management produce seed in abundance. 

I usually sow a little seed in September, for the purpose of having a 
few early flowering plants. They require to be kept through the winter 
in the stove, close to the glass, in small pots, and then managed as to 
soil, potting, &c., as the spriug-sown plants, and they flower finely in 
April, May, and June. 

I think, too, rich soil very injurious : the plants often take the pet, 
and die off by the roots, init. I have frequently seen plants with fine 
healthy leaves and flowers, dying gradually upwards. I cannot account 
for this disease, excepting by the soil being too rich. 

To be certain to procure seed from Salpiglossis atropurpurea and 
Barclayana, it is necessary to impregnate them artificially ; whilst picta, 
straminea, and their varieties, seed freely without any care. Upon 
examination, however, this apparently strange circumstance may be 
easily accounted for: the pistil in those species is considerably elongated, 
and the stigma on its summit is of a curious boat: like shape; and as the 
flowers stand quite erect, the pollen falls to the ground without effecting 
its office, unless by chance some friendly insect assist in the business, 
which, whatever it may doin their native situation, is not to be expected 
in our greenhouses. 

By impregnating with different sorts, I find they sport into various 
and beautiful shades of colour and size ; and I have no doubt many 
sorts will run one into another, which satisfies me that most of the kinds 
now ranking as species, will have to be reduced to mere varieties. 


TENDER PLANTS AFFECTED BY FROST. 


BY SENEX,. 


AMATEUR cultivators of tender plants, especially those who have but 
little of glass protection, are liable to the casualty of injury from frost, 
and as some of my brother cultivators may not be aware of an antidote 
to such misfortune, I forward the following particulars, trusting they 
may be of service ; and as winter is approaching, an early insertion is 
requested. 

Hear, or Caroric, exists in two states, viz., latent and perceptible ; 
when any two substances of different temperature come in contact with 
each other, the temperature of the one is raised, and that of the other is 
lowered, until the two substances become equal, and if they are of 
equal density, the temperature will be a mean one—this is provided that 
neither of these substances undergo a change from solid to fluid, or from 
fluid to gaseous. In this case a great quantity of perceptible heat will 
be consumed, and converted into latent heat ; and if the change is from 
gaseous to fluid, or from fluid to solid, perceptible heat will be produced 
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from the giving off of the latent. ‘Thus, if equal weights of ice at 32, 
and water at 172, be mixed together, the whole of the ice will be melted, 
but the temperature of the mixture will be 32, so that 140 degrees are 
lost, or converted into latent heat. 

If a tender plant that will not bear the frost,a Pelargonium for in- 
stance, be exposed to an atmosphere of 32, or exactly the freezing point, 
it will not be injured, but if the temperature sink below that point, 
say 28, under ordinary circumstances, when the least circulation of air 
is, the juices of the plant will be frozen, and it will be injured by the 
application of perceptible heat, in its rising from 28 to 32; but if the 
temperature when at 28 is raised by the freezing of water, when the act 
of freezing, by giving off latent heat, raises the temperature to the freez- 
ing point, the plant is uninjured. It follows, therefore, that the appli- 
cation of water should commence before there is any alteration in the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere, that is, ina morning before 
the sun rises, or before a fire is put on, and continued until the tempe- 
rature is raised to the freezing point; but if the temperature of a 
greenhouse should be sunk to 28, and a slight syringing of water ap- 
plied, only sufficient to raise the temperature, by the congealation of its 
particles, to 30, a great injury will be sustained ; if left to rise after- 
wards by perceptible heat to 32, as the agitation which will have taken 
place amongst the plants will have more effectually frozen their juices. 
The water which is used should not be much, if any, above the freezing 
point, or as cold as can be procured, so that the temperature of the plant 
should rise from 28 to 32, not by the application of a warmer substance 
so much as the converting of latent into perceptible heat. It is also of 
very great consequence that the leaves or no part of the plant should 
be moved when in a frozen state, as the cellular tissue, of which they 
are in a great measure composed, being of a very delicate texture, each 
cellule being filled with watery juice, which becomes frozen, the least 
bending of that part of the plant would rupture the membrane, which 
are only (and in many cases not quite) elastic enough to allow of the 
expansion of the water by freezing ; it is therefore obvious that, instead 
of the water being laid on by a heavy rose, as I have sometimes seen, 
it should be done with a very fine syringe, like a shower of dew. 


GRAFTING THE CAMELLIA. 


BY A LONDON NURSERYMAN,. 


In a recent Number of this Magazine there is an article on Grafting, 
and reference is made to the Camellia. Now for successful results the 
particulars of practice are not sufficiently given. Having a very exten- 
sive stock, and increasing an immense number each year by grafting, I 
forward the following remarks, which, if properly attended to, success 
in every case is certain. 

I beg to observe, that in GRAFTING the juices of the stock should be 
moving ; therefore, every plant of the single red, which is to be grafted, 
should immediately be placed in a frame or moist stove, where the heat, 
by fire or dung, is not under sixty degrees, and be there retained till the 
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leaf-buds evidently enlarge. Small plants, ten or twelve inches high, 
with good heads and healthy foliage, and having main stems about one- 
fourth of an inch broad at the surface of the soil, are adapted to ope- 
ration. 

The double varieties which are to furnish the grafts ought to be 
excited also, till the buds become in the proper condition. 

If old plants be selected, the graft must be chosen from among the 
upright and strongest shoots, for the great object is to obtain one terminal 
growing bud at the apex of the /ast year’s wood, which approaches most 
nearly in breadth to that of the stock. 

It will appear from what has been said, that a strong young Camellia, 
with a single, straight stem, must supply the best bud; for not only 
will it be most vigorous and juicy, but, by being cut back to a certain 
extent, will be made to send forth two or more Jateral shoots, low on 
the stem, which will become the first branches of a well formed head. 

When the bud chosen has grown half an inch long, showing its im- 
bricated integuments, it is to be cut off with about an inch of the ripened 
wood. The stock is then to be cut over to within two inches of the soil, 
and both it and the wood of the scion are to be correctly pared by a very 
sharp knife, till the two surfaces match perfectly to the extent of an 
inch or more. Care must be taken not to intrude upon the base of the 
growing bud. 

The adaptation being perfected, the parts are to be fitted to each 
other, bound tightly, and secured with strong soft bass, made quite 
pliable by soaking it in water. 

The surfaces are then to be entirely covered with good grafting wax, 
worked up and rendered quite soft by the hand. 

Thus the operation will be finished, and so complete is the success 
which attends it, that by a skilful operator not one graft will fail to 

ow. 

a But this success depends almost entirely upon the total exclusion of 
air ; and this must be effected by inverting a cylindrical glass vessel 
(a common bell-glass will do extremely well) over the plant, pressing 
the rim firmly into the earth, removing it as seldom as possible. No 
bottom heat is admissible; but a steady temperature of sixty degrees 
will promote the junction of the scion with the stock. In the excitable 
condition of a bold, swelling bud, growth will soon be apparent, pro- 
vided the stock be active. But if the inserted scion be poor and weak, 
it is possible that it may not be able to receive the rising sap, and thus 
both members will perish. Amateur cultivators may easily increase 
their stock by such attention. 


SHOWY FLOWERING PLANTS NOW IN BLOOM IN 
THE GREENHOUSES AT THE ROYAL GARDENS OF 
KEW. 

Pimevea Neiprerciana.—The flowers are white, each blossom nearly 

an inch long, and the fine dense heads near three inches across. It is 


a profuse bloomer, and the foliage glaucous and neat. Pelargonium 
202 
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Onique.—This is a fine variety for bedding; its rich purple velvet 
flowers are beautiful. Plants grown in pots in summer had been cut 
in about the end of July or early in August, which induced the pushing 
of new shoots. A number of plants so treated have been placed in the 
greenhouses, and are now in fine bloom; they appear likely to bloom 
through the winter. The same method has been adopted with some of 
the scarlet Geraniums (so called), which arein fine bloom. Tetratheca 
verticillata, a very neat-growing plant, and bearing a profusion of its 
beautiful violet saucer-shaped flowers. Acacia platyptera, with deep 
yellow globe flowers. A. undulefolia, with bright yellow globe 
flowers.—These pretty plants being now in profuse bloom, and likely 
to continue for months, are valuable for winter ornaments, and are 
fragrant too. Fuchsia serratlifolia.—N umerous fine specimens of this 
very handsome flowering species are most beautiful. Every green- 
house, conservatory and sitting-room ought to have plants in them, 
which would be ornaamental through winter. Indigofera juncea, rush- 
leaved. A profuse bloomer, its beautiful rose-coloured, pea-shaped, 
flowers in long racemes, produce a pretty effect. Sollya angustifolia. 
—A neat narrow-leaved plant, bearing a profusion of fine blue, bell- 
formed flowers. Hernandria pungens.—A neat plant, blooming freely. 
The flowers are blue, with darker streaks. In form like a short bell- 
shaped Pentstemon flower. Muraltia (Polygala) mixta.—lts long 
spikes of pretty rose and white flowers produce a nice effect, it will 
bloom all winter, as also will M. pungens, bearing spikes of blue 
flowers. Fuchsia corymbiflora alba.—Several plants in profuse bloom, 
and its fine drooping heads of flowers, white tube and scarlet corolla, 
produced a charming effect. It is a fine variety for winter blooming, 
well meriting cultivation. 

Corrzas.—Several of these very handsome flowering plants were 
just beginning to bloom freely, and will continue till next May, or 
longer. Their beautiful tubular-shaped flowers of various colour, have - 
a pretty appearance. Every greenhouse should have a collection of 
them. Roellia ciliata.—Several fine specimens were in full bloom, and 
the large bell-shaped flowers of a light blue, and dark velvet rim 
inside, have a handsome appearance, more especially as the foliage is 
very small, and the flowers large. Hpacris grandiflora, with red and 
white tip flowers. 2. albidus compacta, pure waxy white, large ; bell- 
shaped flowers borne in profusion. . autumnalis, one inch long, red 
with lilac tip; very pretty; and #. elegantissima, tube deep red, with 
pink tip; very pretty. ‘These fine Epacrises were very ornamental 
and valuable at this season. Lranciscea latifolia, with numerous large 
flowers, violet and white, had a beautiful appearance. ‘This plant is 
very valuable for winter bloom, as also is . floribunda, a dwarfer plant, 
blooming profusely; the flowers of a violet colour. The flowers of 
both are fragrant. Gardenia radicans and G. florida, plants which 
had been forced a little, were in full bloom, and shed their delicious 
fragrance delightfully. Gesneria zebrina.—Some fine plants had been 
forced a little, and now coming into bloom; they will be highly orna- 
mental all winter. Gesneria seamannii was also in fine bloom, with 
spikes of flowers 2 feet long. Hranthemum pulchellum, with its lovely 
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blue flowers, was beautiful. The Jast five kinds were in the stove. Salvia 
pulchella, with brilliant scarlet flowers, is a valuable winter plant; the 
leads require stopping in summer, to have the plant bushy, and in this 
state it is highly beautiful. Every greenhouse should contain it. 
Leschenaultia formosa.—Some fine specimens were in full bloom, their 
rich crimson flowers having a fine effect. The following Ericas, now 
in bloom, appear likely to flower for months. FH. rubens, reddish-lilac ; 
E. mammosa pallida, French-lilae colour; E. tenella, bright purple, 
and red tip; H. mammosa major, long spikes of drooping flowers—a 
pretty pink colour; &. lanceolata, rosy-flesh; EH. Boweiana, white, 
long, pretty; J. vestita major carnea, pretty flesh colour, in long 
spikes; E. Westcottia, purple with white tip. 4. eolorans, white, neat, 
in long spikes. These are valuable blooming at this period. Chinese 
Primroses, of sorts, abounded in fine bloom, and produced a gay effect. 
We give the above list of plants, with a view to assist our readers in 
forming a collection of good autumn and winter blooming plants. 
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To PRESERVE TENDER BeppING PLANnTs In WinTER.—Growth of 
such plants is not then required, only preservation. A pit with walls 
constructed of turf, or peat, half a yard thick, over which a wooden 
framework is fixed, will answer admirably where there is not the con- 
venience of a greenhouse or brick-pit. The covering may be of wood, 
three-quarters of an inch thick, or with a thick cover of asphalte, &e. 
A sunk pit at the foot of a south-aspected wall also answers perfectly. 

It is of importance to success, that the shoots of succulent plants, as 
Geraniums, be well ripened ; if not, when the plants are first taken up 
it is of advantage to dry them for a few days in the sun: this will check 
their vigour, and at the same time dress off all the superfluous large 
leaves. These attentions tend to mature the soft shoots, such being 
the likely ones to be affected by frost or damp. These preparatives 
being done, let the soil in which they are to be planted be dry, and in 
this they may be placed closely, no water being required. All possible 
air, so as to keep frost out, must be given, and wet especially kept from 
the plants. Better keep the plants in darkness for many successive 
days than admit damp; the plants will not suffer from a want of light 
for that period. As spring is approached, so let the plants be gradually 
hardened. Hundreds of plants may thus be preserved in a very small 
space.—A Practitioner. 

Farry Rines.—Fairy Rings are considered by J. M. F. Dovaston, 
Esq., to originate in electricity. ‘‘ When a column of electric fluid 
affects the earth, either ascending or descending, it scorches the ground 
all round its edges, where there-is plenty of oxygen in contact with it ; 
and leaves the centre unscathed, where the oxygen is either expelled or 
destroyed ; so fertilizes the extremity. The consequence is that the 
first year’s grass is destroyed, and the ring appears bare and brown; 
but the second year, the grass re-springs with highly increased vigour 
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and verdure, together with the fungi, whose seeds are so brought into 
vegetation, that without this exciting cause might have slept inert for 
centuries.” —Mag. Nat. Hist. 

Compost ror Carnations.—To two-thirds of yellowish turfy loam 
add one-third of old rotten cow-dung, or stable-yard dung, and these 
being well mixed up together, give a liberal sprinkling of drift or sharp 
sand. With good drainage and such a compost the plants, with due 
attention, will grow most vigorously. The mud froma pond, &e., laid 
out and become properly dry, has been found to suit this class of plants 
most admirably. An addition of well-rotted dung is required.—An 
extensive Exhibitor. 

PorentiLiAs.—Last autumn I procured the following Potentillas, 
and had them planted so as to fill a nice-sized round bed; the most 
vigorous growers at the centre, and gradually declined to the outer row. 
The bottom was properly drained, and tle soil isa fresh loam tolerably 
well enriched with leaf mould and rotten dung. They grew admirably, 
and bloomed most profuse; certainly nothing could appear prettier 
than the bed was for many months, each successive day displaying its 
new beauties. I watered the bed occasionally during the dry season, 
and nothing more was required but having the branches supported by 
small sticks, and the bed was wholly covered. The plants are now in 
fine bloom (November 6th), and likely to continue. The sorts I grow 
are—A trosanguinea, very dark crimson; Bainesii, scarlet with a yellow 
centre; Brilliant, fine red; Floribunda bicolor, scarlet and velvet ; 
Formosum, rich rose; Fulva, mottled red and lemon; Garnerianum, 
lively lemon and rosy-red spot at the base of each petal; Grandiflora, 
crimson-scarlet ; Hopwoodiana, white and cream-colour, shaded with 
rose ; Incomparable, rich crimson, very large; Insignis, rich yellow; 
Mackayana, bright crimson; M‘Nabbiana, vivid scarlet ; Mayana ; 
O’Brienii, orange; Maculata, lemon and red with numerous dark 
spots; Menziesii, rich crimson; Pensoni, fine crimson-red ; Pennsyl- 
vanica, yellow ; Obscura; Plantii, scarlet with yellow centre; Russel- 
liana, dark crimson ; Thomasa, bright yellow. ‘The bed was inan open 
situation, and the plants did not draw up weakly, but were robust, and 
bloomed in profusion.—A Country Clergyman. 

Curture or Carr Burzss.—Lately, I observed, a correspondent 
asked for particulars relative to the culture of Cape Bulbs in the open 
ground, such as Ixia, Sparaxis, Watsonia, and of the Gladiolus, &c. 
T have grown them extensively for many years in the following manner 
with great success. 

I have a south-aspected brick wall on the north side of a flower 
garden, and a broad border extends in front fifty yards long and three 
broad. The wall is covered with the finest kinds of training plants, 
A gravel walk is in front, and half the width of the border is devoted 
to the culture of Ixias, Sparaxis, Gladiolus, &c. JI have the tallest at 
the back, and the lowest (Ixias) at the'‘front, next the walk. Whenin 
bloom nothing has a more delightful appearance. The border is well 
drained, which is essential to success, and the excess of wet is carried 
off by the walk drain. The compost is formed of yellow turfy loam, 
turfy peat; and well-rotted leaf mould, in equal parts. I plant them 
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the first week in November, the larger bulbs deepest, and the Ixias are 
covered about five or six inches. The border has a gentle slope to the 
front. About the end of November I cover the bed over with half- 
rotted leaf mould six inches deep, which saves the bulbs from injury by 
frost. This covering is removed early in March. If the weather be 
dry in spring I give a liberal watering (soft water from a pond), as 
much as will sink a foot deep, and repeat if dry weather continue long. 
When the flowering period is over I do not water, but allow the foliage 
to die, and the bulbs are taken up in due course. I have half of this 
long bed re-planted each autumn, and the bulbs in the other part have 
remained unmolested for the last two years. These plants bloom more 
vigorous than-those I replant each season. And I am of opinion that 
if the bed be in a warm, sheltered situation, have it well drained, and 
the bulbs planted deep, as above described, they flourish much better 
by not being disturbed. At all events, once in five years would be 
sufficient. — Capensis. 

American ALozr.—The Agave Americana rarely blossoms in this 
country, but a friend of mine who has just returned from New Spain 
informs me that in the north of that country he saw immense numbers 
of the brown, withered flower stems, strong and thick as a Lareh Fir 
of thirty years growth, and from thirty to forty feet high, with its 
withered blooming branches, and withered golden-yellow flowers, spread- 
ing like a vast candelabrum. Plantations of them are made, and in the 
valleys they grow most luxuriantly. One acre of ground will contain 
a thousand plants. A proprietor who has (as is the case) from thirty 
to forty thousand is a very rich person. In some districts vast plains 
are covered with such plantations as far as the eye can reach. The 
juice or sap (commonly called the honey from its abundant sweetness) 
is collected and taken as a most delicious beverage. It is of an agree-~ 
able bitter-sweet flavour, and undergoing due fermentation is prepared. 
This vinous liquor somewhat resembles our cider, and being extensively 
sold is a valuable commodity. This juice, or sap, is only afforded when 
the flowering stem is about to appear, so that particular attention is 
given at that period so as to obtain the juice. The quantity which a 
plant will supply is enormous, each being calculated to yield one hun- 
dred and fifty bottles, which is worth about thirty shillings of English 
money, 

In good soil and situation the Agave blossoms at the age of five 
years; in medium soil, eight years; in poor soil and exposed plains it 
is usually from fifteen to eighteen years. The juice is obtained by cut- 
ting through the bunch of central leaves, from which the flower-stem 
is about to burst forth. The side leaves are turned up and tied together, 
and in this cleft the sap which was destined to form and nourish the 
gigantic flower-stem is deposited ; and this vegetable fountain continues 
to flow for three months, and may be tapped three times a day. After 
this process the top dies and suckers issue forth, and with them new 
plantations are made.—A_ Subscriber, 

Fucusia sPECTABILIS.—Having noticed in the November Number of 
the FroricuLTurRAu CaBrneran Article headed Fuchsia spectabilis, and 
other sorts, by Mr. D, Kidd, gardener at Garnstone Park, Hereford, I 
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was struck with reading an account of so fine a specimen as the one he 
named, I not having been very far behind in producing good specimens 
of most of our favourite varieties. As regards the spectabilis, I with 
most others, have failed. If Mr. Kidd, would favour us in an early 
Number of the Casinet with the mode of treatment he has pursued to 
obtain so fine a plant, he will bestow a great favour on me and many 
other readers of that most valuable work.—A Ten Years’ Subseriber. 

[Immediately we applied to Mr. Kidd, who referred us to the par- 
ticulars he had lately sent for insertion in the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
at the request of Dr. Lindley, and, gave us permission to state the par- 
ticulars here, if sufficient information was contained in the account. If 
more was necessary, Mr. Kidd most kindly promised to give us the 
total, for which we thank him.—Conpvcror. | 

“ Fuchsia spectabilis——In answer to many applications that have 
been made to me, I beg to state that I experience ‘no difficulty in 
growing this Fuchsia to any size I please. The points to be guarded 
against are fire-heat and over-much sun, both of which it dislikes. The 
soil which I use for it is one-half turfy loam, the other half crushed 
bones, old mushroom dung, and soot. IJ give the last shift just before 
the plants are arranged out of doors in spring. ‘They then occupy an 
east aspect, where they receive the morning sun till 10 or 11 o’clock, 
and afterwards stand in half shade the remainder of the day. I apply 
the same treatment to all other kinds of Fuchsias. Many may be 
inclined to ask, how I winter such large plants as I produce? I answer 
that I throw them all away, and raise young stock every spring. Ob- 
serve, however, that I’, spectabilis makes a splendid winter plant for 
the conservatory, when not exposed too much to the rays of the sun.— 
D. Kidd, Nov. 20.” 

Rose Girpie.—We have been favoured through Mr. Hamilton, 
seed:man, of Cheapside, with a few of the registered Rose Girdles, and 
we think them well worth recommending to our readers. 

It is a zine band, having a nut and screw to hold it, and made of sufti- 
cient width that the name of the plant which it secures may be painted or 
written thereon, thereby serving the double purpose of a label; for 
although the name Rose Girdle has been adopted, it is an efficient 
label, and equally beneficial for supporting all standards to their stakes. 
It is one of the most useful aud simple articles we have had introduced 
for gardening purposes, and the low price at which it is sold is certain 
to ensure for it an extensive sale. Mr. Hamilton, we see, advertises it 
at ls. 6d. per dozen. 

To GET RID OF Worms IN A Lawn, &c.—I shall be greatly obliged 
if some reader would favour me with the best method of getting rid of 
worms, which I find so destructive to a grass lawn. Some individuals 
have advised an application of salt, others lime, whilst again salt water 
has been stated as best of all. I want an effectual remedy, but not one 
that will destroy the grass. An early answer will very much oblige.— 

W. P. 

[Get some gas-tar, dilute it with water, and give a good soaking of 
it. Some gas-tar is much stronger than others; you had best try what 
proportion can be applied without injury to the grass, on a piece of 
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spare grass land. Hving given time to ascertain its effects, use it in 
due proportion. This will answer your purpose.—Conpvcror.] 

Maxine Rose-rrees 1n Srx Weexs.—In the Cottage Gardener, 
Mr. Beaton gives the following particulars relative to this subject: “A 
gentleman, who had recently been in Scotland, had seen the suecessful 
results of accomplishing the above, and which was done as fullows: 
‘ Any time, or soon after midsummer, fix on astrong shoot of last year’s 
growth, and when you find it getting hard near the bottom, put in the’ 
knife just under a bud, and slit it up just as you would a carnation. for 
layering, put in a wedge to keep the slit open, and tie a ball of green 
moss around it, and the work is done. The tongue immediately pushes 
roots into the moss, and in six weeks it is fit to be cut off below the 
moss, and be potted, &e.’” 

Snow PrLarconrums.—Mr. Beck, a very successful exhibitor at 
the Great Metropolitan Shows, states, that the following varieties were 
shown in his successful collections, viz.: Blanche 3 times, Rosa- 
mond 3, Gustavus 2, Mont Blanc 7, Rosalind 4, Gulielma 4, Cuyp 6, 
Painter 5, Star 5, Emily 4, Delicatissima 2, Emelia 2, Governor 4, 
Centurion 3, Sarah 3, and Cavalier often. 

FLowers 1x Covent Garprn Marxer.—aAt nearly the close of 
November, we find a vast profusion of cut flowers made up into bouquets, 
&c., and comprising the following kinds, viz.: Bignonia venusta, Ste- 
phanotus floribundus, Euphorbia splendens, Cactus truncatus, Cactus 
truncatus purpureus, Chinese Primroses (double white, double red, and 
the single ones), numerous varieties of Camellias, Cinerarias, Luculia 
gratissima, Daphne odora, Begonia manicata, Epacris grandiflora, 
Heliotropes, Yellow Roses, Pimeleas, Corraas, Alonsoas, Lotus jaco- 
bus, Coronilla glauca, numerous Chrysanthemums, Salvias, Gera- 
niums, Gardenias, Jasminum (white and yellow), Ericas, Indian 
Azaleas of sorts, &e. [We give this list that our readers may know 
what kinds of flowers they might have at this period of the year. Be- 
sides what we enumerate, there were abundance of the Sweet Violets, 
and otber common out-door flowers.] 

Cass Suowine in FLorists’ FLowrrs.—We fancy that no greater 
benefit can'be devised or practised in connexion with floricultural pur- 
suits than class showing, and we respeetfully submit to our amateur 
patrons the urgent necessity that exists for extending their influence in 
support of the same. Wherever respectable florists meet, and honour- 
able men congregate, there, we would suggest, let class showing be the 
first consideration. To the real lovers of good flowers it affords the most 
intense pleasure ; it is the only test of relative perfection, and the true 
guide to judicious selection as regards varieties for future cultivation. 
It is by no means a case of unfrequent occurrence in stand showing of 
Carnations and Picotees, to witness, out of twenty-six blooms that have 
obtained a first prize, several flowers that in class showing could never 
have been placed at all. We admit that among the others they looked 
showy, and even pretty, yet intrinsically valueless. We do not wish 
for a moment to deteriorate the extreme propriety of stand showing at 
all large exhibitions, where, from the very magnitude of the arrange- 
ments so requisite in such extensive aflairs, class showing would be 
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little less than an impossibility ; but we are only anxious to show tlie 
utility of the latter as regards the well-being of floriculture as a science. 
While perfection is desired in any particular class of flowers, its gradual 
attainment must be a subject of intense interest to all concerned ; and 
where, we ask, can its progress be followed with such precision as in 
earefully observing a flower’s merits or defects when placed bloom 
against bloom with the best in its class? The eye is not diverted from 
the contemplation of its every beauty by other attractions, or blinded 
to its defects by witnessing them in a greater degree evident among 
their opponents’ collections. Comparative perfection is the pivot on 
which success must turn; every point is canvassed, every property is 
discussed: the very fact of the argument being maintained at all is a 
self-creative evidence of its extreme propriety : ignorance could not 
support it, or indifference originate it. We may, therefore, fairly claim 
for our system ability and anxiety; the first in producing desirable 
introductions, the second in an earnest wish to equal them. Flowers 
raised, grown, and shown under such circumstances, become as a matter 
of course the gems of their class; they have been put to the proof, and 
take their stand as deservedly first-rate varieties. We feel assured all 
our amateur friends will think with us, that the more of such flowers we 
see the better. Encourage class-showing, and fine flowers will be 
ensured for their stand exhibition—the brightest ornaments in our 
grand metropolitan shows.—J. D. 

RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM.—During my wanderings in America I 
only met with it once; it was in a valley in the Virginia mountains ; 
it there forms an immense and splendid grove; the road winds through 
it for a considerable distance. While in it, it was with difficulty a 
glimpse of the sky could be seen through the dense foliage. It was 
mixed with Kalmia latifolia. I am afraid to hazard an opinion of their 
height, or the size of their stems; yet. I might venture to guess them 
to be about thirty feet in height, and many of the stems as large as a 
man’s thigh. I supposed them to be the variety mentioned by Pursh, 
which he calls Maximum Purpureum, he says: ‘It grows to an 
immense size; its stem is often found eighteen inches and more in 
diameter, and the foliage triple the size of any other species.” —r. B. 

[What is more beautiful than a pleasure garden of American Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c., at all seasons admirable. ] ‘ 

DovuBLE-FLOWERED PELARGONIUM.—I have observed several 
notices recently made about these flowers existing at certain places. 
I have seen three varieties, but one which I received from a lady residing 
at Ramsey, in the Isle of Man, is very much the best. It is of the class 
usually termed Scarlet Geraniums, and the flowers were of a pretty 
rose-pink. It is well worth obtaining, and I think would be a useful 
acquisition to the bedding plants. It is well worth applying to a friend 
in the island for it.— Clericus. 

How To apply SULPHUR EFFECTUALLY.—In order to prevent the 
appearance of the mildew-scourge upon Boronias, Ericas, and, in fact, 
all choice greenhouse plants, mix the sulphur with soft water, and so 
apply it; but in order to avoid its unsightly appearance, add as much 
of ivory black as will make it of a good hard grey colour. This mix- 
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ture, if used sufficiently thick, so as to pass through the rose of a common 
garden syringe, and thrown over the entire collection once, twice, or 
thrice a-year, as the case may be, will be sufficient to prevent that, 
which is better than to cure. For this Iam indebted to a gentleman of 
Berlin; and having tried it successfully for some years, I can with con- 
fidence recommend it to others. This, in my opinion, confirms what 
Homunculus says, viz.: “It is more effectual, more cheap, more clean, 
and, to my mind, ten times more practicable than using it in a dry 
state.” —Joseph Goode. 

Meton Cactus, Ciotu or Goup Ross, &c.—F., a subscriber, 
will feel extremely obliged by some cultivator giving some instructions, 
through the medium of this Magazine, for the treatment likely to pro- 
duce flowers on the Melon Cactus. F. has two plants of it, a young 
and old one; both grow well, and look healthy, but never blossom : 
different temperatures have been tried without success. With regard, 
also, to the Cloth of Gold Rose, F. has been greatly disappointed, 
having had a plant for three years growing vigorously, but which has 
not produced a flower during that time. The aspect is a sheltered one, 
soil shallow, and it is never pruned. Directions respecting it will 
confer an especial favour. 

StrRikinG THE ORANGE, Lemon, anp Crrron, By Currines.— 
My mode of increasing the Orange, Lemon, and Citron, for many years 
with great success may be of service to some of your readers ; I there- 
fore send it for insertion. It is from single eyes with a leaf attached 
to it; I immure the eye in the mould about half an inch deep, and they 
begin to make roots very soon, sending up a strong shoot at the same 
time. I have struck fifty to a hundred in a large sized pot, and scarce 
one of them failed, and of course a plant on its own bottom is preferable 
to a plant introduced on another stock. When potted, they should be 
watered liberally, and introduced into dung heat and shaded. LI find 
they strike most readily in a cucumber bed, the pots plunged to their 
rims. The compost I generally use is rich loam and rotten dung, the 
pots well drained, and about three inches of soot at the bottom of the 
pot.—A Nobleman’s Gardener. 

Warertna Por-pLants in WinTrerR.—An excess soon destroys 
them. And if, on the other hand, you allow the soil to be so dry that 
the delicate parts of the roots cannot absorb moisture from it, the proper 
supply of food is withheld, and the plant suffers in proportion to the 
time it is so treated, and soon dies. At each watering give sufficient 
to moisten ail the soil, and only give a repetition just before it would 
arrive at a dry state-— Sarah Jane. 

Cryerantas.—The following treatment with these lovely flowering 
plants succeeds most admirably. 

Plants xow in three or four-inch (diameter) pots should immediately 
be removed into five or six-inch ones. Use free drainage, and have a 
rich compost of good prepared turfy loam, old rotted cow-dung, with 
a little of leaf mould and silver sand. When the plants push shoots 
stop the leads ; this will cause lateral ones to push: as they do, thin 
away the weak ones, and leave four well-placed ones, and give them 
every encouragement to promote vigour. When the pots become filled 
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with roots repot into eight or ten-inch pots, using the same kind of 
materials for compost, but having a larger proportion of loam; as in 
spring more moisture is required, the loam will in proportion retain 
more. Fumigate the plants if green-fly appear, readily done with the 
new fumigator. (See advertisement.) Always have the plants placed 
as near the glass as convenient; the plants are bushy in proportion. 
During winter and spring these are charming ornaments for either the 
greenhouse or sitting-room. Their beauty and fragrance are very 
cheering.— Lucy Ann. 

SranpArD CAMELLIAS.—Last spring I saw half-a-dozen beautiful 
formed Standard Camellias. Stocks of the single red had been divested 
of their side shoots, and at four feet high they had been inarched. Three 
of the plants had only one variety each, whilst the other three stocks had 
had the leading shoots stopped, and year-old side shoots being obtained 
three were retained on each plant, and one distinct kind had been in- 
arched to each side shoot, so that the three plants had nine kinds upon 
them ; and as attention had been given in selecting those kinds which 
were the most opposite in colours, they produced a charming effect. 
The nice straight clear stems, and fine, almost globular heads, in pro- 
fuse bloom, were highly attractive. They were placed ina greenhouse, 
and amongst a collection of plants, but the heads, with about half of 
the stems of each, was seen above the general stock of other plants.— 
The Hon. J. C. W. 

Prrarconiums.—The following varieties were exhibited at the 
London Shows during the past season, and were in the winning stands 
the times stated. Pearl, 22; Forget-me-Not, 19; Negress (Garth’s), 
18; Gulielma, 18; Centurion, 16; Orion, 14; Rosamond, 14; Star, 
10; Salamander, 9; Mont Blane,9; Armada,7; Ariel, 7; Norah, 6; 
Victory, 6; Gustavus, 5; Cassandra, 5. 

CycLtamMen Evrorrum.—I shall be much obliged if some reader 
will inform me what is the best method of cultivating the Cyclamen 
Europeum. I have tried various ways of keeping them through the 
winter, but without success. I wish to be favoured with the whole 
management of them.—c. M. 

AMHERSTIA NOBILIS.—If, as we suppose, it must be conceded that 
the Victoria Regina is the most splendid flowering herbaceous plant 
yet known to us, we may with equal justice say that the Amherstia 
nobilis is the most superb arborescent plant. Dr. Falconer writes to 
Sir W. J. Hooker from the East India Company’s Botanic Garden 
(May 1850), ‘‘ Our Amherstia has been in great glory this year, and 
after a sad tendency to decay, I have brought the tree back to the 
highest promise of vigour by a treatment I believe unknown to English 
gardening. There were, I suppose, upwards of 500 racemes of flowers 
upon it (each blossom is across) six weeks ago, and abundance 
of young leaves in the green, and bronze colour, slate, all at the same 
time. Three pods set upon it, one of which has ripened. The new 
mode of treatment is to sink vertical pipes of bamboo (hollow) canes 
four and a-half feet long, in three rings (or circles), extending nearly 
as far as the extremities of the roots, and filling them with water at the 
night. The pipes are left open, and the double purpose is served of 
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giving moisture below among the roots without caking the surface, and 
aerating the roots and subsoil. The effect has been marvellous upon 
the Amherstia.” It has bloomed most profusely. 

On Puant Porrinc.—The organic part of plants generally amounts 
to about nine-tenths of their whole bulk; and as this matter is chiefly 
produced from, and through the influence of, atmospheric air and 
water, and these being largely extracted by their roots as well as by 
their leaves, it points to the propriety of having the soil in a condition 
to allow an unimpeded access of these gases to the roots of plants. 
For some years I have used nothing but turfy loam for the various 
purposes of potting, suiting it to different plants by the addition of 
charcoal, pebbles, and sand,—being guided in the proportion of these 
latter substances by the nature of the roots and general habit of 
growth; and as by the judicious application of manure-water, when 
and where requisite, I obtain, through simple means, all the advan- 
tages that can be derived by the use of the various mixtures recom- 
mended under the name of composts, I therefore ook upon these, in 
many cases, minute proportionals of different soils and manures, as 
being altogether unnecessary. There is by far too little importance 
attached to the aération of soils; by bringing them in contact with air 
both the mineral and vegetable ingredients are decomposed, their 
latent powers of action drawn out, and rendered directly available for 
the purposes of vegetation. Hence the advantages of trenching and 
subsoiling, the freezing and pulverizing of soils; and though it is 
impossible, in the present state of knowledge, to trace all the opera- 
tions of the various agents that are daily producing changes in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral systems, we know that in the absence 
of air and moisture, substances may remain unchanged; but under 
their combined influence, the most imperishable must ultimately sue- 
ecumb. In collecting soil for potting, I prefer turves cut from a dry 
pasture, secured in dry weather, and piled in a heap until wanted for 
use. If these have been procured from soil of a retentive, adhesive 
nature, it can be corrected by the addition of sand, charcoal, &e. 
Charcoal is both a chemical and a mechanical agent. Its value as a 
manure is derived from its property of absorbing moisture and various 
gases—particularly ammonia. A celebrated chemist says: “ Charcoal 
is capable of being used with advantage in abstracting the ammoniacal 
and other salts, which gives its value to the liquid of farm-yards. 
Experiment has shown that when filtered through a bed of charcoal 
the liquid escapes without colour, and almost without taste, while the 
charcoal is itself converted into fertilizing manure.” Such is the 
theory of its action; and its practical efficacy has been sufficiently 
proved to rank it as a valuable ingredient in soils. The heap should 
be frequently turned over, to expose every part of it to the influence of 
the weather, and preserve it in a healthy state; and that it may be of 
easy access during winter, it should be kept under cover, and always 
used in as rough a state as the size of the pots will conveniently allow. 
In the first place, the pots should be thoroughly clean and dry ; and as 
complete and efficient drainage is indispensable, the material used for 
this purpose should be in quantity corresponding to the size of the pot, 
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Broken pots, or crocks, as they are generally termed, are most in use ; 
but charcoal, bones, bricks—broken up—or small stones, will answer 
this purpose equally as well. When the pots are large, a good system 
is to invert a small pot in the bottom, filling the space between it and 
the side of the pot with the drainage. A plant should not be potted 
when it is very dry, nor when soaked with wet. If in the former case, 
it is very likely to remain so, as the water will pass through the fresh 
soil without penetrating into the old ball of earth; and if in the latter 
state, it is not in a very good condition to be surrounded with an 
additional layer of earth. When the roots are thickly interwoven 
they should be carefully disengaged, that they may be spread out into 
the fresh soil; but in shifting young, healthy, growing plants with the 
roots just reaching the side of the pot, they should not be disturbed, as 
it is important to preserve the smaller fibres, upon whose action the 
health of the plants chiefly depends. In cases when the plant is un- 
healthy and the roots in unfavourable soil, or in repotting deciduous 
plants that have been kept in a state of rest during winter, the ball of 
earth should be broken up and nearly all shaken out, that the young 
roots may at once enter the fresh soil. It is also necessary to examine 
the stem, in order to guard against deep planting. The ordinary 
advice—* Never plant deeper than before,” is well enough, provided 
it was not deep planted before. But this is too frequently the case to 
be passed over in this way; and when plants are raised from cuttings, 
they must necessarily be deeper planted when young than is consistent 
with their future welfare; the soil should be cleared away until the 
base of the stem is level with the surface. I have seen valuable plants 
lost through neglect in this respect, even after they had attained con- 
siderable size. It is. necessary, especially in potting hard-wooded 
plants, to make the soil moderately firm. It should not, however, be 
rammed, but rather fitted in, spreading the roots into the fresh soil, 
finishing off with a level surface, and leaving sufficient space for 
watering.— Horticulturist. 

Tne PLeasures oF GARDENING.—We know not one fancy, one 
recreation, so unalloyed in all its points as the cultivation of a garden. 
It seems to afford, in common with all the rest of the fancies, the full 
enjoyment common to all, and to have a large balance in its favour. 
The miser over his treasure gloats not more completely upon his 
money than the gardener does upon his choice fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables. The picture-collector is not prouder of his paintings than 
the florist is of his Tulips; nor does the owner of the ancient gems of 
art point them out with more satisfaction than the gardener shows his 
best named flowers. If the owner of a gallery of pictures has his 
Rubens, his Leonardo da Vinci, his Paul Potter, so has the owner of a 
bed of Tulips. The florist combines in his single garden as many 
fancies as would occupy half the population, and delights in all of 
them. What if the conchologist boasts of his collection of shells? He 
can only look at them in one state; there they are, always alike, no 
change; only a few people can see them at once, and not one ina 
thousand, though they may be pleased with the beauty, can estimate 
the rarity of them. The antiquarian pores over his coins in solitude ; 
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he boasts, perhaps, that this crown, that guinea, or the other medal, 
are the only known ones in existence; but can he increase them? 
Can he oblige a single friend with an offset? Will it ever be better? 
but, if another be found like it, will it not be worse? What has he 
rare that the florist may not in his own estimation equal? The Tulip- 
grower would say, ‘“ What coin have you got equal to my fine 
Louis XVI.?” And no possessor of the only coin of a kind prizes 
himself more upon his treasure than a florist does in twenty different 
flowers of twenty different families. The lover of the garden is a 
general collector, and a creator of new beauties into the bargain; he 
sows his seed with pleasure, he watches the progress of his plants with 
interest, he looks for their opening flowers or swelling fruits with 
anxiety ; and if his hopes are crowned by one solitary plant, fruit, or 
flower, better than his present stock, he is repaid*for all his trouble, 
Jabour, and watchfulness; if not, he begins again, nothing daunted, 
saying to himself, ‘‘ Bad luck now, better another time.” Is there 
any fruit eats so sweet as that from our own garden? Does not every 
day develope some new claim to our attention? Every new visitor in 
the form of a flower, or fruit, or vegetable, isa welcome one. A man 
does not go into his garden, as he must into a gallery of pictures, a 
cabinet of coins, or a museum of natural history, to see the same things 
in the same places time after time: he finds something new every day : 
his beds of Tulips and Ranunculuses, his collections of Picotees, Car- 
nations, and Pinks, his Pansies, Dahlias, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and 
other flowers, come in, one after the other, to reward him for his recre- 
ation ; for, though there be much exertion occasionally required, he 
will not call it labour. His vegetables and his fruit repay him for the 
trouble and expense he incurs; and, after all, there is one sweetener 
to all his cares, one refreshing reward for all his anxieties, one cireum- 
stance that gives an additional relish to all he personally enjoys, and it 
is this,—he has not to seek a connoisseur to participate in his happiness, 
for ask whom he may to see his establishment, all the classes of society 
are delighted with a well-kept garden. It delights all the senses ; its 
fragrance, its brilliancy, its usefulness, all speak te us in language not 
to be misunderstood upon the numerous pleasures and duties which are 
inseparable. But there is one point of which we must not lose sight ; 
it is the facility with which every class of society can accommodate his 
gardening to his means, and yet excel as far as he goes; one cottager, 
with scarcely more ground outside his house than his house covers, can 
be king above his neighbours for the growth of Stocks ; another prides 
himself upon his double Larkspurs; a third will allow none to surpass 
him in Pinks; a fourth will shine in Pansies ; and so, according to the 
means at his disposal, the owner of a garden may be ambitious, suc- 
cessful, and happy.— Thomas Miller. 

AN ECONOMICAL GREENHOUSE AND PROPAGATING Housr.—The 
summer of 1849 was to me the commencement of a new era. T had 
read of beautiful beds of Scarlet Geraniums ; the richness and splendour 
of the Verbena and the Petunia, the Heliotrope and the Cuphea, also 
came under my notice; and by dint of begging—very common with 
amateur florists—by the end of July I found myself possessed of some 
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hundreds of plants, all vieing with each other in gratifying my senses. 
Let me confess that, amidst all my joy in possessing this store—greatly 
heightened by the praise I received from my friends—there was in my 
mind a hidden sorrow. These must all perish, thought I, before the 
blast of the wintry winds. I talked the matter over with my wife. 
We read in your book how slight a covering might preserve them. 
We longed for a greenhouse, but the expense seemed so great. I 
could get nothing built under 20/ or 30/. I began to consider whether 
I could not manage to raise something by my own hands. I meditated 
and caleulated, and having entered deeply into the design, I found, by 
examination, that the materials were not so very costly, if I could find 
time to use them. I did not doubt my ability to form a habitation for 
my favourites, if the materials were within my reach. Many times of an 
evening I drew out plans suitable for my garden, marked out the posi- 
tion of the building, and went to bed to dream of the preservation of 
my plants. Surely, where there is a will there isa way! One fine 
evening a friend, used to bricks aud mortar, heard my longings for a 
greenhouse, and, willing to gratify my wish, offered to lay the founda- 
tion. He had seen my plan, we had even marked out the dimensions ; 
and about my premises lay, as luck would have it, some 300 bricks 
and a moderate supply of mortar. We went to bed, and my friend 
rose early. At six o’clock I walked down the garden, where I found 
the foundation dug out, and nine inches of brickwork already laid. 
Eighteen inches of wall were raised that morning, and there the work 
stayed. ‘The foundation measured eleven feet by seven; and our plan 
was that the front should be four feet high altogether, rising to seven 
feet at the back, How the plates (I began to learn builders’ terms 
now)—how these were laid, all unplaned; how the frames were rab- 
beted, and the glazing accomplished (upwards of 150 feet of glass 
all puttied in by myself), and the whole painted inside and out, and a 
nice sliding sash in the roof, and a swinging one in the front, and a 
little narrow door in one corner—how these were all done it seems 
now quite a mystery ; yet before the middle of September I could shut 
the door of my little building and say, ‘‘ Here is a home for my tender 
nurslings!”” A wide shelf in the front, and a stage leaning against the 
back, completed my furnishings; and I counted room for 250 pots, or 
more, of 60's and 48’s. The beginning of October warned us that the 
time was come when the plants must be housed; carefully we took 
them from the ground, potted them, shaded them for some days under 
your directions, and when they were removed to their winter quarters, 
few showed any sigus of decay. None can know, but by experience, 
the inward joy I felt at the result of a little industry. My house had 
cost me less than 5/. 

At length the frost came, and my next thought was, how to keep 
him out. I matted the top; being low this was not difficult; bat still 
my thermometer told me that I was too cold within, I determined to 
find a stove, and after some consideration I purchased one at Cadman’s, 
Newgate-street, for 18s., and a sack of fuel for 5s.; this, with the 
exception of a slight smell, answered the purpose admirably, as it would 
keep a-light, by management, for twelve hours easily, but the fuel was 
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expensive, When this prepared fuel was gone, I procured some char- 
coal dust, almost useless in commerce, and having sifted the very fine 
away, I charged my stove with this. To my great pleasure this burned 
quite as well as the more expensive coal, with little, if any, more smell, 
and cost me next to nothing. Now, then, I saw my plants in safety, 
and henceforward I entertained no fear; five shillings more than 
covered the expense of all the winter months, and many times the fire 
continued untouched for twenty-four hours. J never lost a single 
plant all the winter. One drawback there was, especially if my plants 
had been in delicate flower, namely, there was more dust than I could 
have wished ; but my object was to preserve my plants, and in this I 
succeeded to my utmost wish. 

Winter now yielded as much pleasure in gardening almost as sum- | 
mer. Every morning my wife and I visited our greenhouse, and 
inquired diligently of each, almost daily, how they fared. The Gera- 
niums continued in full leaf, the Petunias continued to flower, the 
Verbenas mildewed a little, our Phloxes also continued in bloom, and 
every day almost some flower would greet our eyes. Thus the greater 
part of the winter passed, and about February we found our Geraniums 
making way. Then came the idea given us of striking cuttings of 
Verbenas and Petunias for bedding out in spring. This we managed in 
away peculiar, I think, to ourselves, and which I think worthy of 
recording. _WhenI purchased my stove, I had an iron pan made to 
fit the top, so that when I wished I could take away the usual cover 
or lid, by which aperture the stove is fed, and substitute as a cover my 
iron pan, holding water to create a moisture; this was about five 
inches deep and fourteen inches square. We filled this for about three 
inches with broken charcoal and gravel, and above this one inch of 
pure sand, and having well watered it and prepared eighty-one cuttings 
of Verbenas about two inches long, we placed them in the sand in nine 
rows. They looked like a little forest. ‘The stove gave out its heat 
to the house, and generated sufficient heat to the sand, so that in ten 
days I found my pretty little slips starting freely at the top. I scarcely 
dared to disturb one; however, about the twelfth day 1 ventured to 
look at oue of the most healthy, and judge of my surprise to find that 
the roots had shot out on ail sides, three-quarters of an inch long in 
some of them. No time was lost. Some small 60’s were prepared 
with common garden mould, four of the cuttings placed in each, care- 
fully shaded and kept comfortably warm until they grew to six and 
eight-inch plants, and at length when May appeared, took their place 
in a neat bed, heart-shape—for this was very near my heart—and soon 
produced such a grand and dazzling appearance as almost to intoxicate 
me with delight. This was my first effort, and from that moment to 
this when I write, August 31, they have never failed to obtain the 
admiration of my friends; nay more, my neighbour, a gardener of 
some experience, paid me the compliment of saying, “‘ You beat me at 
Verbenas.”— Cottage Gardener. 

New Danwias.—To those we described in our Number for Octo- 
ber, we add the following :— 

The Dahlia King.—A rich crimson, of fine form, good outline, 

Vou. xvi, No, 48.—N.S. 2D 
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well up in the centre. We only saw one flower, which was of medium 
size ; but we are informed by a celebrated judge, it is all that can be 
desired. 

Barmaid.—W hite, with the centre somewhat green, but the form is 
excellent. 

Kingfisher—Good form, large size; salmon-red and white. A 
fancy flower. 

Baltic.—A deep gold colour, but deficient in shape. 

Mrs. Palmer.—A dull orange, well up in the centre, good petal ; 
but the flower is flat. 

In addition to what we have particularized, the following were exhi- 
bited ; and a friend, on whose judgment we can depend, states, in the 
‘Midland Florist, they are too good to be thrown away quietly, and 
yet too bad to do anybody credit, at a great price. Those who order 
must throw the onus upon the persons recommending them :— 

Carminate, Ambassador, Wonder, Country Gentleman, Le Grand, 
Mary, Lady Craven, Colonel Bacon, Minerva, John Weeden, Rosa- 
lind, Mr. Clayton, Lady of the Lake, Lady Catheart, Masterpiece, 
Prince Arthur, Lovely, Miss Hayle, Coquette, Nonsuch, Tricolor, 
Pretty, Miss Hawtrey, Duchess of Sutherland, Victory, California, 
Lady Watson, Barraud, Stonehenge, Novelty, Rosebud, New Standard, 
Beauty of the Grove, Sir Robert Peel. 

The following he rejects wholly: Pretty Polly, Beauty of Chelsea, 
Criterion, Maid of Lodi, Mr. Neville, Admiral Napier, Miss Farmer, 
Julian, Queen of the Fairies, Napoleon. 

Green Friy.—Priscilla writes: “ I havea number of Cinerarias just 
coming into bloom in my greenhouse, and the green fly has attacked 
them, and spread, too, to anumber of Geraniums. What is the best 
remedy ?” [A strong tobacco-smoking of the house: and, when the 
operation is over, burn a lot of sweet-smelling herbs, or seeds, open 
the sashes and doors, and the smell of tobacco will not be left. A 
good syringing with soft water is beneficial afterwards. | 

Roses in WINTER AND Srrinc.—To bloom the China, Tea, 
Bourbon, and Perpetual Roses in pots, they should be treated as follows. 
With it I hada fine display in my greenhouse from November 1849, 
to May 1850. It is well deserving the attention of all who have the 
means to accomplish it. 

Early in 1849 I informed a nurseryman Rose-grower what I wished 
to accomplish, and requested him to make me a selection to bloom the 
period above stated, and to favour me with instructions to succeed in 
blooming them well. He did so, and I now detail the procedure 
which answered so admirably. The Bourbon and China Roses are 
best for profusion in winter. 

On March 7th, I obtained astock of plants, and from them selected 
a portion that were to bloom freely from the beginning of December 
to early in April. I pruned them immediately, placed them in a cool 
frame, and when the buds were about bursting, I shook off the old soil, 
and any old roots I cut in to induce them to push as many fibrous 
roots as possible. I re-potted the plants in clean pots, in equal parts 
of turfy chopped loam (six months prepared), and one-year old cow- 
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dung, which was then in a pulverized condition. I returned them to 
the frame, gaye all air in the day, and at the end of April I placed 
them on a sunny border, in a open situation, and plunged them to the 
rim in ashes. Here they remained till the end of July, having due 
attention. As the plants showed for blooming I pinched off the 
flower-buds. At this time I removed them to a north border behind a 
low hedge, plunged as before, pinching off Rose-buds. About the 
middle of September I cut back all the new shoots, so as to leave 
about three buds on each; and early in October I remoyed the plants 
into a cool frame, and occasionally watered with liquid manure. They 
soon pushed, and the forwardest were successively removed into my 
greenhouse, which is of medium temperature, and is in connexion with 
a sitting-room, where I had a constant bloom till May. It is essential 
to get the wood well-ripened, by exposure to the sun, and then to keep the 
plants cool afterwards to retard their pushing towards the end of summer, 

My other portion of Roses I treated in a similar manner, but kept 
them /ater in spring, and introduced them into the greenhouse, so as 
to have them in bloom from August to the end of November. This is 
readily done; and as these were principally Tea and Perpetuals, their 
fragrance and beauty were alike acceptable.— Clericus. 

Sranparp Roses on a Lawn.—I am about to plant two dozen 
Standard Roses along the side of a walk, but they must be upon the 
grass lawn. Is it essential to success that each should have a circular 
space without turf, or will they flourish if the roots are turfed over? 
An early reply will oblige—A Beginner. 

[They will not succeed well if the roots are covered with turf; by 
all means haye a circular (or other shape) space of four feet diameter, 
and that composed of a rich compost, and each following year be kept 
so. Turf over the roots prevents rain, air, &c., properly penetrating 
to them. To cover over the surface properly, we have seen a plant of 
the finest climbing Roses planted at one side, coiled around and over 
the entire surface, which blooming beautifully had a pretty and eorre- 
sponding effect. ‘The stem of the standard too was covered by a shoot 
coiled around, but it was prevented entering the head of the standard. 
A different coloured Rose from the standard was appropriated to make 
the contrast striking. We once saw a half globe wire-frame thus 
placed over the space, which was covered with Wells’s White Rose in 
vast profusion, and the standard was a rich crimson. | 

OrcuipEous Piants.—In your notes on New or Rare Plants, 
frequent mention is made of the terms Parasitical plants and Epiphytes. 
I am persuaded many of your readers do not know the essential dis- 
tinetions of them, and I forward the following for an early insertion :— 

Parasitical Plants, that is to say, such as are either destitute of the 
power of pumping up their nourishment from the soil, or of elaborating 
it completely : or as cannot exist without absorbing the juices of other 
vegetables, ‘These are found in all the preceding stations. They may 
be divided into, first, those which grow on the surface of others, as the 
Cuseuta and the Mistletoe; and, secondly, intestinal Parasites, which 
are developed in the interior of living plants, and pierce the epidermus 
(outer bark) to make their appearance outwardly, such as the Uredo 
and Atridium. 
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Epiphytes, or False Parasites, which grow upon either dead or 
living vegetables, without deriving any nourishment from them. This 
class which has often been confounded with the preceding, has two 
distinctly characterized divisions. The first which approaches true 
Parasites, comprehends cryptogamous plants, the germs of which, pro- 
bably carried to their stations by the very act of vegetation, develope 
themselves at the period when the plant, or that part where they lie, 
begins to die, then feed upon the substance of the plant during its 
mortal throes, and fatten upon it after its decease ; such are Nema- 
sporas, and many Spheerias; these are spurious intestinal parasites. 
The second comprehends those vegetables, whether cryptogamic, such 
as Lichens and Musci, or phanerogamous, as Epidendrums, which live 
upon living plants, without deriving any nutriment from them, but 
absorbing moisture from the surrounding atmosphere ; these are super- 
ficial false parasites ; many of them will grow upon rocks, dead trees, 
or earth.— Clericus. 

New Dautias sent out Last Sprinc.—The following notes are 
inserted in Glenny’s Garden Almanac for 1851, and Mr. Glenny adds, 
“‘'They were made from two plants of a sort; one set grown on the 
borders of a paddock, the other in the home garden, affording a double 
chance of judging.” They were made by a friend on whose judgment 
he can rely. 

* Magnificent—A. new colour, a fine outline. Petals close, and 
occasionally confused, but a great acquisition for its colour and outline. 

* Sir F. Bathurst—A model, every flower good, and an average 
size, with all the flowers left on the plant to grow. 

* Mrs. Seldon.—A clear certain yellow, of good average quality, and 
an excellent centre; one of my plants I could have cut from any day, 
the other not so certain. 

* Snow-flake.—A bold white flower, witha first-rate centre and good 
outline ; an acquisition in its cluss. 

* Premier.—A flower that may be always depended on for its centre, 
which is well up, and a good general average outline and face ; petals, 
however, too small. 

* Elizabeth —A very lovely fancy flower, amethyst and bluish-white ; 
quite above the average of the best fancies, and the centre good from 
first to last. 

Beauty Supreme.—V ery beautiful, and very small ; too small, I fear, 
but I made no effort to enlarge the growth. 

* Lady Grenville-—Constant and rough, a certain flower up to a 
certain point, and useful. 

* Flying Dutchman.—A very useful fancy flower, of the red and 
white class. 

* Miss Crompton.—Very useful, but the petals not covered enough 
to be first-rate, rather square on the side and flat on the face. 

* Queen of Lilaes.—A beautiful rose colour, and fine general form, 
but two or three more rows of petals wanted to make it first-rate. 

* Duke of Cambridge.—Also a rose, good general form, rather rough, 
but an acquisition for its boldness, without being very coarse. 

Queen of Primroses.—Compact flower, but texture, colour, and 
general appearance poor. I don’t like it. 
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* George Glenny.—I could not get it to grow, so I went to Deancroft 
to see it. It was growing as if the only object was size. I could here 
have cut a hundred blooms of moderate size, for even the laterals were 
perfect. The quality of this flower has not been seen in the overgrown 
mops exhibited. It will be the most satisfactory of all that are coming 
out. 

Attilus (No. 44.)-—A very pretty and useful flower, well worth cul- 
tivation. It came in handy now and tien, and was really useful. 

Gaiety.—An immense flower, very gay for a border, but too coarse 
for any stand, if the judges go upon the properties. Neither the yellow 
ground bright, nor the edging good; all cvarse together. 

Lady of the Isles.—Small and pretty, when perfect, but outline not 
first-rate, and petals small and old-fashioned ; a great part of the time 
semi- double. 

Seraph.—A very clear orange, but rather the old-fashioned form, 
not like the Duke of Wellington, of the modern cut—a long way 
behind it. 

Thames Bank Hero.—A very certain variety, but not equal to many 
of the flowers in its class. It is not of the modern cut: it is coarse, 
square on the side, and flat on the face, but still certain. 

Purity.—Double flowers scarce, and the flower generally trea- 
cherous. 

Those with a star (*) I mean to grow, but I have no room for 
common old-fashioned sorts. I keep as much as I can to the models 
of—Wellington, Toison d’Or, Fearless, Cornwallis, Queen of the East, 
Princess Radzivill, Sir F. Bathurst, Yellow Standard, Scarlet Gem, 
and those that come nearest to them in form, though there is room to 
improve on these, and particularly on the face and centres. 

HamMersmity PansEy SHow.—This annual exhibition is a cele- 
brated one; all the best flowers are there shown. Mr. Edwards took 
a list of the best, and comprises the tollowing, from which an excellent 
selection might be made :-— 

White-ground Varieties—Queen of England (Fellowes), Almanzor 
(Le Messuriers), Helen (Hunt), Mrs. Beck (Turner), Miss Thompson 
(Thompson), Duchess of Rutland (Thompson), Penelope (Thompson), 
Caroline (Thompson), Climax (Bell), Sir R. Peel (Bragg), very fine ; 
Princess (Turner), Ariadne (Cook), Mrs. Hamilton (Naysmith). 

Yellow or Straw-ground Varieties—Rubens (Turner), Constel- 
lation (Thompson), Duke of Norfolk (Bell), Addison (Turner), 
Inventa (Hooper), Mrs. Bragg (Bragg), Example (Turner), Bellona 
(Hooper), Miss Edwards (Turner), Supreme (Youell), Leader 
(Hooper), Lady Franklin (Thompson), Viceroy (Turner), Mrs. Beck 
(Turner). 

White Selfs.—Of these there was nothing very remarkable. Snow- 
flake (Thompson) has shape, but is rough on the edge; and White 
Sergeant was much mottled. 

Yellow Selfs.—Widnall’s Ophir is a good early yellow, but degene- 
rates as the season advances ; Lane’s Emma. 

Dark Selfs—Wunt’s Disraeli, Hall’s Rainbow, Scotcher’s Lucy 
Neal, Sambo. 
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; IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. + 
Pe HERE flower beds require to be ornamented after the 3% 


summer flowers are cut off, provision must be made 

by dwarf kinds of evergreen shrubs in pots, such as Lauristinus, 
Mahonias, Box, Rhododendron, &¢. ‘Tulips, Anemones, &c., not yet 
planted should be done immediately. The single varieties are highly 
ornamental as early spring flowers; they may be had cheap. Any 
spring flowering plants to make a show near the dwelling-house should 
now be planted, such as Gentianella, Hepatica, Draba, Aconites, 
Crocus, &c. 

Frorist’s FLrowers,—Auriculas, Polyanthuses, &c., must be pro- 
tected from overhead wet, and haye all air possible in dry weather. In 
severe dry frosty winds protect from such. Keep the soil just moist. 
Carnations, Picotees, &c., require similar attention. Pinks in beds, 
keep soil pressed properly around the stems. A few sticks pricked 
among the shoots prevent the plants being twisted off. So in reference 
to Pansies. Bedsof Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., require attention in pro- 
tection should weather be severe; the surface, too, carefully stirred, 
Ten-week Stocks, Mignionette, &c., in pots, for spring flowering, should 
be kept free from frost, and not be overwatered. Fuchsias and_ tender 
Roses, &c., in open beds, should have mulch over the roots. Protect 
the stems, &c., of any tender tall growing Roses, or other plants, with 
branches of evergreen Firs, Yew, Furze, &c. Protect newly-planted 
tender shrubs over the roots, and from being twisted by wind. Sweet 
Violets plant in every direction near walks, rooms, &c., especially 
have plenty of the lovely varieties of Crocus, Snowdrop, &c., near the 
house. Protect Chrysanthemums from frost, or the suckers will be 
injured by frost. Hollyhocks now planted bloom much more vigorous 
than if delayed till spring. Hot-beds, &c., for forcing flowers should 
be prepared. Suckers of Roses should be taken off. Now, too, Roses 
should be planted, if they are to bloom well next season. Dahlia-seed 
must be kept secure from wet, the roots too from being injured by frost 
or damp, so as to be mouldy, 


IN THE FORCING STOVE. 

The ornamental and fragrant flowers for winter decoration, should 
regularly be introduced, such as Roses, Gesnerias, Heliotropes, Cir- 
reeas, Cinerarias, Cactus, Eranthemums, Scarlet Geraniums, Gardenias, 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, &c. (See lists in Calendars of former Numbers. ) 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, éc. 

Only give as much water to this class of plants as will just keep the 
soil moist (not wet), and let it be given in the morning. Admit air 
freely, so as only to keep frost out. Do not allow Chrysanthemums 
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done blooming to remain longer, or suckers wiil spindle up. Camellias 
must not be allowed to become dry, or the flower-buds will drop, let 
them be kept moist. Where there are clusters of flower-buds thin 
them, so as to leave only one at a place. Cinerarias are liable to be 
attacked by green fly ; if they become so, place them ina frame closed, 
and fumigate with tobacco. Pelargoniums for exhibitions next season 
must not be forced forward, but kept stiff. Such as fill the pots with 
roots, should be put into a size larger. About the end of the month, 
stop the leads of longest shoots to make them throw out laterals. 
Do not crowd the plants. (See Articles on culture of, in previous Num- 
bers.) Calceolarias must not have much water ; shoots will often have 
roots protruded underneath, such should be potted off. Verbenas in 
frames must be kept near the glass, have plenty of air, and be careful 
not to over-water them. LEricas, Epacris, Azaleas, &c., require an 
airy situation, only protect from cold east or north winds. Plants that 
have extended as far as desirable should have the leading shoots stopped. 
The greenhouse should be ornamented with Chinese Primroses, Cine- 
rarias, &c. Do not allow the surface of the soil to be crusted, or 
covered with moss, &c., but let it occasionally be stirred; this very 
much promotes the health of the plants, Pots that become green are 
injurious, excluding air from the roots. Only have just as much fire 
as will keep out frost, and dry up damps. 


REVIEW. 


The Royal Water Lily of South America, and the Water Lilies of 
our own Land, their history and cultivation.’ By Grorce Lawson, 
F.R.S., Edinburgh. James Hogg, Groombridge and Sons, London. 
12mo. 108 pages. 


TuE contents of this very neat, handsomely got up book are interesting. 
Introductory Observations on the family of Water Lilies, 23 pages. 
The Royal Water Lily, Victoria Regia, 55 pages. The Great White 
Water Lily, Nymphzea alba, 16 pages. The Common Yellow Water 
Lily, Nympheea lutea, 8 pages. 

The Author has given a complete history of these noble plants, as 
wellas a minute description of each, with judicious observations on their 
successful cultivation. 

These particulars are detailed in a very pleasing and interesting 
manner, being interspersed with many striking relative subjects. The 
whole is very creditable to the Author, and will be interesting to every 
reader. 

There are two coloured plates of the Royal Water Lily. 


On the Construction of Locks and Keys. By Joun Cuvuss, Assoc. 
Inst. C. E. 12mo. 36 pages. 


Tuis is a neat little treatise on a subject which interests all who have 
property to protect, and to such we recommend its perusal. And from 
the practical benefit ourselves have derived from Mr. Chubb’s locks 
and iron safe, we advise all who desire security for their valuables to 
avail themselves of these unequalled articles. 
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Eecremocarpus scaber . . . . 242 | ——-— ramosa.-. . . . . 220 
Echeandra terniflora . . . 267 | Lisianthus primceps. . . . «© 217 
Echinocactus rhodopthalmus . . 29 | Luyungascandens . . . . 196 
Echinopsis cristata, var. purpurea. 196 | Lycastechrysoptera . . . . 268 
Echites Franciscea, var. Sulphureis 294 | Macleania cordata . Saran 
Epacris coccinea. ise gre Malesherbia thyrsiflora. . . . 268 
——-— hyacinthiflora caudidissima 124 | Medinella magnifiea . . . . 149 
Krica Cavendishii'. . . . « 52 | ——~— Sieboldiana . . 268 
cerinthoides major, grandinosa 80 | Metrosideros buxifolia . : 150 
laqueatus lutea . . . . 52 ——- tomentosa . . 30 
pellucida’. . . . . «+ 80 | Microsperma Bartonioides. . 30 
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KEriocnema marmoratum . . ~ 267 | Moussoniaelegans . . . . . 268 
Erythrina erythrostachya . . «+ 267 | Nerium Tangleii . . . . . 220 
Espeletiaargentea . . . . + 3 /| Nuttalliicerasiformis . . . « 125 
Eugenia Brasiliensis . . . + 219 | Nympheamicrantha . . 242, 295 
Franciscea eximea . . . . - 294 | Odontoglossum Cervantesii . . 198 
latifolias 7) 's)3 2° oP ao4 — nevium 0 B20 
Frezieratheoides . . - . ~ 294 | Oncidium hematochilum . Te oo 
Fritillaria pallidiflora . . 5 . 77 sessile Me Mee Ye a ode 
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——— nigricans ; - 124 | Ophelia corymbosa. |. . . + 80 
—— venusta. 2 - - - » 196 | OpuntiaSalmiana’.°'. . . . 269 
Galanthus plicatus’.  . - . 149 | Oxalis elegans . | cele i ae 
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